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THE DANGER IN INDIA 


Amip the exacting duties and preoccupations which the War 
has imposed upon the British people, it is inevitable that 
the affairs of India should be neglected. Even in times of peace 
few people realise either the vast importance to the Empire of 
the great dependency or the tremendous responsibility which 
attaches to the Government of 315 millions of the human race. In 
Ireland we have seen a rising wave of disloyalty during the second 
year of the War. In India we hear of a wave of ardent loyalty 
to our rule, submerging all disaffection and uniting all classes in 
devotion to the Throne and to the sacred cause for which we are 
fighting. That Ireland will provide difficult problems when peace 
comes is generally admitted ; that the problems of India will be 
far more difficult and will make greater demands on our statesman- 
ship is widely ignored. It is not easy for the average Englishman 
to understand the political conditions of a little country which lies 
at his door. It is impossible for anyone who has not lived in India 
and earnestly endeavoured to study the needs of her people to form 
true conceptions of the intensely complex social structures, the 
medley of races, creeds, languages, and customs deeply engrained, 
which are contained in what is still a geographical entity on which 
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British rule alone can confer political coherence. The bewildering 
East supplies no analogy. China, Japan, and even Persia are 
homogeneous countries compared with India. Japan has easily 
and rapidly risen to nationhood, and, given just and pure 
administrations, China and Persia might follow in her footsteps. 
British rule in India can be justified only if, in addition to the 
maintenance of law, order, and equal justice, it is directed to 
leading the people always onward and upward, bridging over the 
innumerable rifts which divide them, and smoothing the path to 
nationhood and self-government. It is a noble task; but the 
obstacles steadily tend to increase, and if they are not faced firmly 
and with a single eye to the good of the Indian masses a disastrous 
set-back is inevitable. 

No highly organised part of the Empire feels the strain of war 
so little as India. Compared with that of the belligerent States 
and our own Dominions, the loss of manhood is relatively trivial ; 
economic conditions are unchanged, and no additional burden has 
been incurred.* With a good monsoon, on which the well-being 
of the people absolutely depends, there will be prosperity which all 
classes will share. The Princes and Chiefs who govern one third 
of the country and one fourth of the population have come 
forward with loyal offers of personal service and splendid gifts of 
men and treasure in our hour of need. The Empire will never 
forget their instant rally to the Imperial cause. They have shown 
that they understand that the overthrow of British rule would 
imperil the honour and the existence of their historic houses which 
we cherish and safeguard. The fighting races of India have given 
nearly 200,000 of their best men, who have fought gallantly in 
four theatres of war. I was opposed to the employment of Indian 
troops in France, fearing that the test of terrific shell-fire, com- 
bined with the, damp cold of a northern winter, might prove too 
great a strain on the nerves and physique of Eastern soldiers ; but 
the test was bravely borne, and heavy losses have not checked 
recruiting. Subscriptions have flowed freely to the various war 
funds, and Indian women have shared with their British sisters 
in working to supply the needs of the wounded. 

Unfortunately there is another side to the picture. During 
the War there have been three dangerous conspiracies and too 
many disturbing military incidents, of which the mutiny of an 
Indian regiment at Singapore was the most serious. The revolt 
of the Sheriff of Mecca caused some excitement among certain 
sections of Moslems, which appears to have subsided. Bengal has 
seen successive assassinations of valued Indian police officials, and 
the Viceroy, in his recent speech, was constrained to call attention 
to the continued prevalence of politica] dacoities and murder in this 


* India is bearing only her pre-war military charges; but an increase of 
expenditure will arise from her proportionate share of the pension list. 
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Province. If latterly there has been apparent calm elsewhere, the 
under-currents of manufactured unrest still remain, and move- 
ments are in progress which will later give rise to serious trouble. 

Vast masses of the people are quite unaffected by the War, and 
tens of millions do not understand its issues. As the Bishop of 
Madras has lately stated, many simple villagers were under the 
impression—derived from bazaar rumours of the Emden’s pro- 
ceedings off Madras—that the Germans had conquered the 
country. The idea of a wave of enthusiasm spreading spon- 
taneously throughout the great populous plains and the hill tracts 
of India is purely visionary. In the conditions of the country such 
a phenomenon is plainly impossible, and even in other conditions 
we should have no right to expect among Asiatic peoples what has 
occurred in the Dominions created by British efforts and inspired 
by British ideals. 

Yet the War will leave a deep impress on India. To the 
enlightened Chiefs and to all Indians who study affairs it will bring 
home the fact that only the might of the British Empire stands 
between them and subjugation by a Power whose treatment of 
native races is based upon frightfulness.* They will understand 
the direction which German ambitions have taken, and every 
thoughtful Moslem will realise that Turkey, by means of the 
bribery and deception of the ruling faction, has been brought to 
ruin in order to serve German political ends. The Indian soldiers 
who have gallantly fought in Europe will take back to their homes 
many new and strange experiences. They have been led through 
the valley of the shadow of death by their British officers, and have 
shared with French, British, and Belgian troops the honour of 
holding the greatest military Power of the world at bay. They 
have seen the terribly destructive effects of modern weapons—a 
revelation of the deadly powers which science has conferred upon 
the armies of to-day. They have learned something of life in 
Western lands, and have found that French and Belgian women 
are free and can read. All this and more, with picturesque 
embellishments, will spread among the fighting castes and clans, 
and will certainly give an impulse to education. The many influ- 
ences of this kind which the War will set in motion must operate 
slowly in moulding the future of India ; but the immediate results 
will be a strong agitation for self-government conducted in accord- 
ance with the accustomed methods. 

In 1885 one of the most sagacious administrators that India 
has ever had wrote : 


I foresee internal fermentations before long, as soon as the advancing 
and growing party of eager, ambitious natives, who have been educated 


? This has been clearly explained by Mr. Cassamally Jairazbhoy of Bombay, 
India and the War. 
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as Englishmen, shall have erganised their movements. They are not dis- 
loyal nor malicious; they are noisy, inexperienced, and determined to 
‘get on’; they will soon resemble the class that have everywhere begun 


political agitations. 

No truer prophecy was ever made, and when it was decided that 
education in India should follow Western lines—that the attempt 
to Anglicise Indians should be made—we sowed seed which 
is now bearing fruit. What followed was inevitable, and we 
cannot justly complain of the natural results of our policy. At 
home the War has already revealed defects in our system of 
national education, and there is a strong body of opinion which 
demands changes. But that system has been subject to successive 
reforms and has made some notable advances. In India higher 
education dates from the Act of 1857, under which universities 
were started 
for the purpose of ascertaining by examination the persons who have 
acquired proficiency in different branches of literature, science, and art, 
and of rewarding them by academical degrees. 

In this miserable conception of the duties of a university lies 
the clue to much that now causes grave anxiety to all true friends 
of India. Examinations of a superficial character, degrees of a 
low standard, and the matriculation of the unfit have multiplied 
exceedingly. The degree—mainly B.A. or LL.B.—became an 
object of eager ambition, partly from its value in the marriage 
market and partly from the social distinction it carried. The 
effects have been educationally disastrous and have caused real 
crueliy to the poorer classes. 


The fierce struggle for objects too often tragically illusory and weakness 
in teaching power led to dependence upon memory, the faculty which many 
Indians possess in marked degree. ‘The text-book,’ writes M. Chailley, 
‘reigns over the Indian colleges in all its hideousness, and it is not only 
the students who are possessed of these manuals.’ * 

The disproportion between primary and higher education in 
India is startling. 

Of all pupils under instruction, about one in 1400 is receiving Univer- 
sity training in the United Kingdom. The corresponding figure for 
Bombay is one in 168. In the United Kingdom, about one pupil in 34 is 
in a secondary school; in France one in 33, and in Bombay one in 13,3.° 
Such figures show that the whole structure is top-heavy and 
unstable.° 

The task of the educational reformer in India is heart-breaking. 
Lord Curzon made earnest efforts, and the report of the Commis- 

2 Extract from Convocation Address by the writer, Bombay, February 18, 
1913. 

* Ibid. : 

* In 1913 the University of Bombay numbered more than twice as many 
students as Oxford and Cambridge combined, and it has become unwieldy. 
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sion of 1902, together with the masterly resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India of March 1904, must be studied by all who care to 
form a just opinion of what has been done and what is needed. 
Little real change followed, and my own strenuous attempts during 
54 years were sadly disappointing. The difficulty arises from the 
prevalent tendency to discover political motives where nothing 
but a whole-hearted desire for the good of the people exists. The 
Indian politician resists reform and, wholly oblivious of the experi- 
ence of ancient India, insistently demands education in the form 
of statistics and regardless of quality* which, in the absence of 
adequate teaching power, is unattainable. Nevertheless, there is 
slow progress. The ablest Indian men of affairs are well aware of 
the defects, and the wonderfully generous response to my appeals 
for placing the teaching of science on a satisfactory basis showed 
clear recognition of a vital need. 

It would be the greatest mistake to assume that Western 
education in India has been a complete failure. It has provided— 
as Macaulay intended—a certain number of valuable Government 
servants in all branches of the Administration and a justiciary 
which, with a small British leaven, conducts the business of the 
legal courts throughout India. Great teachers from England have 
made a deep impress on many minds, and Indians have often told 
me how much they owe to their college training ; but it is becoming 
more and more difficult to supply the demand with men of the 
right type. 

I have indicated some of the causes which have militated 
against the success of the Indian universities. Higher education 
has failed to provide a salutary corrective to the ‘incapacity to 
observe and appreciate facts and the taste for metaphysical and 
technical distinctions’ which characterise Indian mentality. It 
has failed to carry on ‘the ancient culture of the Sanscrit and 
Arabic classics,’ or to develop ‘ the Asiatic genius in philosophy 
and mathematics.’ The younger generation is not producing great 
scholars, and Government is wisely making efforts to revivify 
Oriental learning, which cannot succeed without the earnest help 
of Indians. 

Meanwhile the educational machine grinds out in ever-increas- 
ing numbers ‘eager, ambitious’ young men who have taken 
degrees, and a far larger crowd of failures at some earlier stage. 
Of the former class, excluding the sons of well-to-do parents, a 


* In an interesting article in the 7imes Educational Supplement of October 5, 
it is pointed out that the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior recently gave his 
countrymen a grave warning against this attitude, and pleaded for a university 
which must not encourage the wide door and the faulty examinations which 
lead poor men to ruin themselves by borrowing to enable their sons to matri- 
culate. In our conversations on educational matters, His Highness expressed 
complete agreement with the views which I strove to inculcate in Bombay. 
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small fraction find employment under Government or in connexion 
with private business and enter upon the practical training of life. 
Many join the vastly over-stocked legal profession; some make 
independent medical careers or undertake teaching. For the rest 
and for almost the whole of the failed class, such occupations as 
their ambitions demand are difficult or impossible to obtain. They 
may have only a smattering of Western education, but enough to 
make them vain and to unfit them from following their fathers’ 
calling. They will cherish a bitter grievance against Government 
and will pass into the now considerable class spread all over India, 
and specially numerous in Bengal, which lends itself readily to 
political agitation. It is quite natural that shallow university 
education partially assimilated should cause political discontent 
descending by easy steps to crime. That is the tragedy of the 
situation in India. 

The pre-war conditions of Russia offer some striking points of 
resemblance. 

The intelligentsia are the few million educated Russians who control, 
or seek to control, the destinies of the 145 millions uneducated toilers of 
the soil. . . . Broadly speaking they are people who have passed through 
school and university, and can, therefore, lay claim to a certain amount 
of culture; their birth is a matter of no moment; they may be the children 
of peasants or of noblemen. It is from this class, if we may call it so, 
that both the bureaucracy and the revolutionary party draw their 
recruits. .. . Russian culture is still so comparatively recent that it has 
not yet passed out of the imitative stage. The books that are read and 
studied are for the most part translations from foreign countries. The 
result is that the political and social ideas of the intelligentsia are almost 
wholly derived from countries whose structure is wholly different from 
their own.’ 

The intelligentsia of India is strongly bureaucratic in its ten- 
dencies, and that portion of it which is occupied in political move- 
ments above and below ground derives its inspiration mainly from 
countries where the whole environment and every condition, 
social and economic, are radically different. In the distant past of 
India there is an ancient culture of surpassing interest, which 
Russia cannot claim ; but the political intelligentsia has borrowed 
the formulas of the West and discarded the rich experience of the 
East, utilising the inherited instincts and prejudices of the masses 
only when they subserve its own ends. The agitators in India 
‘have been able, for their own purposes, to appeal simultaneously 
to the darkest superstitions of Hinduism and to extreme ideas of 
Western democracy—to disregard caste rules personally and to 
stir up caste prejudices among the masses.’* I agree with Sir 
Valentine Chirol that it is a mistake to assume that Indian unrest 
‘is merely the outcome of Western education or the echo of 
Western democratic aspirations,’ and that ‘its mainspring is a 

7 The War and Democracy, Macmillan, 1915. * Sir Alfred Lyall. 
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deep-rooted antagonism to all the principles upon which Western 
society, especially in a democratic country like England, has been 
built up.’*® If some well-meaning persons at home could under- 
stand that fact, certain sources of danger would be removed. But 
T do not believe that this ‘antagonism’ could have created politica] 
ferment unless it had been deliberately and cleverly turned to 
account by the small class which is bent on securing power for 
itself. Nor do I think that the process of spreading hatred of our 
rule among the rural population has gone very far at present ; but 
that process is visibly at work, and attempts to tamper with the 
Army have been frequent. Laxity on the part of the Government 
in dealing with the Press and with political crimes would enable 
it to make rapid strides, and when its object is even partially 
accomplished India will be face to face with ‘red ruin and the 
breaking up of Jaws.’ The results of ten years of incompetent 
Government in Ireland supply a grave warning ; but general dis- 
order in a little island at our doors would be a trivial matter to all 
that is inevitable in India if once the controlling power is 
paralysed. 

Political agitations generally contain three elements—Mode- 
rates, Extremists, and Anarchists—and there is no sharp dividing 
line between them. Always, as in Ireland, the Extremists, who 
preach the use of force, tend if unchecked to assume the mastery, 
and with their accession to power the Anarchist group invariably 
increase their activities. Facilis descensus Averno, and we have 
seen, in an extraordinarily prosperous Ireland, the absorption of 
Moderates by Extremists and a murderous rebellion in Dublin. 
In India, the Moderates, on whom Lord Morley suggested that we 
should rely, are in a most difficult position. Once entangled in a 
political movement, they are subject to all the pressure which the 
Indian social system readily supplies and which it is almost impos- 
sible for us to understand. Unless they sever themselves from the 
other groups and form an organisation of their own, which would 
render them the object of violent attacks,’° they can exercise little 
or no influence. Unless they stand apart, they will unconsciously 
accept a share of responsibility for acts which they may detesf.** 

All through the history of India the worship of the rising sun 
has played a determining part in a long succession of internal 
convulsions. The masses instinctively turn to the side which 


* Indian Unrest, Macmillan & Co., 1910. 

7° The vehemence of the attacks of Indians on Indians is unknown in this 
country, and it was necessary for my Government to prosecute a newspaper 
for advecating, not obscurely, the murder of Mr. Gokhale. 

11 In Bombay a meeting of Parsis, summoned by the head of the com- 
munity in response to my appeal for Indian protests against assassination, 
resulted in a fiasco because of en organised opposition engineered for the 
purpose. 
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appears to be in the ascendant. In England the winning of a 
large number of seats in the early days of a General Election 
carried on under our present barbarous conditions is supposed to 
confer a party advantage ; but in India, partly perhaps from the 
instinct of self-preservation derived from centuries of invasion and 
disorder, the tendency to adhere to the visible sources of power 
is extraordinarily developed. Our strength in the past has largely 
depended on this characteristic of the East. Injudicious conces- 
sions to agitation and Government favours shown to agitators 
inevitably alienate the old aristocracy of India, the increasing 


number of prosperous business men, and the true patriots who ~ 


are quietly working for the advancement of India, and whose 
existence is generally ignored. Old India, which changes slowly 
and whose voice is unheard in the loud clamour of the political 
intelligentsia, might rapidly transfer its allegiance to a party which 
it was induced to believe capable of subverting the Raj, although 
it would never accept a Government controlled by lawyers and 
based on pseudo-democratic formulas. In such a rapid transfer 
of allegiance lies the danger that threatens the life of India. 

The reforms instituted by Lords Morley and Minto in 1909 
were dictated by a sincere desire to ensure that, while the control 
of Government was not weakened, Indian opinion should have 
the fullest opportunities of expression. In the initial stage some 
of the proposals were distinctly crude. I pointed out that a joint 
Council of chiefs and notables, mixing up the affairs of native 
States with those of British India, was impracticable ; but I was 
strongly in favour of a Council of Chiefs for certain purposes, and 
I rejoice that the present Viceroy has summoned a conference 
which I hope will develop into a permanent Council. 

_The Indian political party was at first astonished at the 
generosity of the reforms, which exceeded all expectations ; but it 
was widely asserted that Anglo-Indian officials were opposed to 
the new Councils and would nullify their usefulness. There was 
no foundation for these gratuitous allegations. All officials in 
Bombay loyally accepted the changes, and, though more and 
unaccustomed work was thrown upon many of them, they laboured 
to ensure success. 

As few people at home seem to understand the composition of 
these Councils and the important privileges they possess, I will 
quote a few words from my speeches which throw some light on 
the question. 

The composition of this Council is now as follows: European members, 
18; Indian members, 30; official, 8; ex-officio, 5; non-official, 35; total 
48. I have nominated only 7 officials out of the 14 allowed by our regula- 
tions exclusive of two specialists, and I think it cannot justly be said that 
we seek to give undue prominence to this element.” 





2 Speech in Legislative Council, January 6, 1913. 
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The power of moving resolutions and of asking supplementary 
questions was conferred upon members of the Council with the 
following results : 


Turning to Resolutions on matters of public interest we have dealt with 
32, of which 10 were withdrawn, 9 were passed by acclamation, and 11 
were rejected. Of the latter 8 were rejected by acclamation, and 3 on a 
division. Of 18 Resolutions on the Budget, 10 were withdrawn and 
8 were rejected by acclamation. We have had 18 Select Committees which 
have done very valuable work, and I wish to draw your attention to the 
composition of these Committees. On 13 of them, there were non-official 
majorities, and on 4 officials and non-officials were equally divided. On 
7 committees there were elected majorities, and on 15 there were Indian 
majorities. On one only, for special reasons, the majority was European. 
Government have in every case accepted the recommendations of these 
Select Committees, and embodied them in their Bills. Government have 
answered, or undertaken to answer, about 1467 questions, and I hope-that 
the answers, which in some cases have involved much trouble, will be of 
practical: value to the questioners. '* 


These are dull details ; but no one who has not grasped them is 
in a position to judge the effect of the reforms of 1909. It cannot 
be said that the political concessions of Lords Morley and Minto 
produced the tranquillising effect which was hoped for and 
expected. In Ireland, the placing of a Home Rule Bill on the 
Statute Book was followed by a disastrous rebellion for which 
support from the enemy was expected. In India, the promise of 
liberal and extensive reforms did not serve to prevent the shameful 
murders of Sir W. Curzon Wylie, Dr. Lalcaca, and Mr. Jackson, 
of whom the first and last had shown special sympathy for the 
Indian peoples; nor the dastardly attempt upon the life of the 
Viceroy at Ahmedabad. Bengal, after the partition to which 
unrest had been attributed was annulled, became more disorderly 
than before. There is nothing so certain among the many per- 
plexities which confront us in India as that political concessions 
will never in the slightest degree succeed in satisfying the ambi- 
tions of the Extremist party and in ending the criminal activities 
of its Anarchist tail. 

I had the honour of opening the first reformed Legislative 
Council of Bombay on the 4th of January 1910, and I bade farewell 
to my colleagues on the 17th of March 1913. Looking back, I can 
truly say that the work of the Legislative Council was sound and 
successiul, justifying the hopes of its creators, and characterised 
throughout by ‘an almost complete absence of acrimony.’ Never- 
theless, it was quickly apparent that the reforms instituted in 1909 
gave no satisfaction to the political party, and the clamour for 


13 Speech in Legislative Council, September 29, 1912. In all the other 
Provincial Councils equally large Indian majorities prevail, and I believe that 
the conditions closely resemble those I have described. Only the Viceroy’s 
Council has an official majority. 
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more began before they were sufficiently understood to be worked 
to full advantage. As I pointed out, after three years had passed,“ 


A few years ago, a Council, composed as is our Council to-day, would 
have seemed beyond expectation ; but the appetite may grow with eating, 
and already I note new demands of a radical character. Gentlemen, such 
demands are not wise at the present time. You have not yet learned to 
play upon the instrument you possess, and until you have become accom- 
plished musicians, it is surely best not to experiment upon another. And, 
believe me, this Council is a very good instrument capable of excellent 
work, ensuring the representation of many and varied interests, and ful- 
filling our object of legislating for and through the people. 


Debate under regulated conditions is quite foreign to India, 
and will not be generally accepted as necessary for many years. 
The Indian practice, as exemplified by the ‘ National Congress’ 
and other gatherings, is totally different. Resolutions are care- 
fully drawn up in private, eliminating everything likely to cause 
disagreement, and, after very long and sometimes irrelevant 
speeches, are unanimously passed. Discussion is unknown, and, 
except when a party attempts to obtain control of the machine,’* 
the meetings terminate with mutual satisfaction. 

It is therefore natural that the ordered methods of the Legis- 
lative Councils, where statements in defiance of facts elicit instant 
replies from members who know them, where speeches are 
limited in length, and where irrelevance is checked, should not 
bé wholly congenial. And further, the fact that the large Indian 
majority is not controlled by elected members, but is tempered by 
nominated men of affairs, who may be neither lawyers nor active 
politicians, is treated as a grievance. A volume might be written 
on election methods in India; but it would not be edifying, and 
the record of popular elections in Western countries is such as to 
raise grave doubts of their validity as a true gauge of the real 
opinions of the electors. In India, where even the elements of 
democracy are non-cxistent, it can be justly said that the further 
the principle of election is carried the less will Indian interests be 
represented. 

We now have new demands put forward, without even waiting 
for peace, by all the elected members of the Viceroy’s Council 
except eight, and nearly one-half of the signatories are lawyers 
who affect to speak in the name of the people of India. The liberal 
reforms of Lords Merley and Minto, which have not been seven 
years in operation, are flung to the winds. The Councils have 
failed in their object, and ‘ the position of Indians in India is prac- 
tically this, that they have no real part or share in the direction 

14 Legislative Council, January 6, 1913. 

#5 At the National Congress meeting at Surat in 1907 this occurred, with 
the result of violent scenes ended only by the summoning of the British police 
by oxze of the parties 
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of the government of the country’—a statement which could 
be made by no one who had honestly attempted to follow the 
working of these Councils.** They must be enlarged to not less 
than 150 for the Viceroy’s Council and 100 for the major Provinces, 
while ‘all the Legislative Councils in India should have a sub- 
stantial majority of elected representatives.’ Practical politics are 
not understood in India, and it may be that the exponents of this 
programme do not see that they are asking for the transfer of 
government in India to the smallest oligarchy which has ever 
set up such a claim. We must, they say, ‘ give to the people 
real and effective participation in the government of the country.’ 
They ask not for ‘ participation,’ which now exists in a marked 
degree, but for control, checked only by the veto of the Viceroy- 
in-Council or the Governors-in-Council, ‘ which, however, should 
be exercised subject to certain conditions and limitations.’ This 
is not all. The right to carry arms is to be conferred on the 
population ; ‘ Indians should be allowed to enlist as volunteers and 
units in a territorial army established in India,’ which would be 
tutored to varry out the orders of the oligarchy; and ‘Commis- 
sions in the army should be given to Indian youths under condi- 
tions similar to those applicable to Europeans,’ in other words by 
open competitive examinations, which would strike at the root of 
all that the real India holds most dear. 

The authors of these and some other ‘ humble suggestions’ 
are not all known as Extremists. It would be culpable folly not 
to treat them seriously. This programme has been carefully 
framed in concert with the political wire-pullers at home and in 
India, and it will form the platform on which that section of the 
intelligentsia which is in a hurry to take the whole government 
of India into its hands will in future stand. 

The signatories of this remarkable manifesto claim throughout 
to speak in the name of the people of India, who, they state, ‘ are 
placed under very great and galling disabilities from which the 
other members of the British Empire are exempt, and which have 
reduced them to a state of utter helplessness.’ As justly might 
the conscientious objectors claim to speak for England fighting 
for her life. It is noteworthy and characteristic that there is not 
a single word of reference to the agricultural classes, which form 
four fifths of the population and upon whom the whole prosperity 
of India depends. Of all these ‘humble suggestions’ there is not 
one, with the possible exception of the carrying of arms, that 
would be understood by or appeal to the vast mass of the Indian 
peoples. All are directed to the attainment of power and advan- 
tages for a section of the small Western educated class. That a 
Bombay Parsi should conceive himself able to speak for Punjabi 

6 See ante, p. 1121. 
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cultivators *’ and the clans of the Himalayan slopes, or a Bengali 
lawyer for Marathas and Sindis, is an amazing assumption. As 
well might a Geneva manufacturer claim to represent the views 
of Norwegians, or a member of the Society of Friends the aspira- 
tions of the Magyars of Hungary. Racial and other causes of sharp 
differentiation are far more marked in India than in Europe. The 
Swede has infinitely more in common with the South Italian than 
the Pathan with the Tamil. Unfortunately it is impossible for 
anyone who has not lived and studied in India to realise the depth 
and breadth of the cleavages. The arrival of a wild-looking regi- 
ment of Baluchis caused consternation among the good people of 
Poona, and after a few disturbances in the bazaars I received an 
urgent appeal for their removal. The phrase ‘Indian nation,’ 
which has passed into the currency of the intelligentsia and has 
been carelessly adopted by writers in this country, is absolutely 
meaningless. The only link between the countless jarring ele- 
ments of India, and the only force which can maintain the 
general peace, is the impartial and passionless rule of Britain. 

Parts of Bengal are more homogeneous in population and lan- 
guage than the rest of India. When the partition of Bengal was de- 
cided upon for purely administrative reasons, a loud outcry against 
the division of the ‘ Bengali nation ’ was raised by the same small 
section that now proclaims the existence of an ‘Indian nation,’ 
with which Bengali nationhood is obviously incompatible. The 
extension of local government and the reforms of 1909 led at once 
to a strong demand by the educated Mahommedans for separate 
electorates. I opposed this step on the ground that such elec- 
torates would involve ‘a permanent cleavage,’ and must therefore 
retard the development of Indian nationhood. I could, however, 
perfectly sympathise with the views of my Mahommedan friends, 
whose influence would be reduced to futility and whose interests 
would be ignored if democratic principles of government were 
applied to India. The relations of Hindus and Mahommedans are 
at all times a source of anxiety, and only the influences exercised 
by the Government have stood between them and prevented 
violence. The Moslems of India inherit great traditions of power 
and of conquest. Though numbering only about 70 millions, 
they contain some of the most virile and martial elements of the 
population, and while the Moslem League may find common 
formulas with the ‘ National Congress,’ the people it claims to 
represent would not submit for a day to a Government controlled 
by Hindu lawyers. 

The visitor to India who travels in comfort on well-managed 
railways and sees great towns where orderly municipal methods 
appear to prevail cannot form the smallest notion of the antago- 
nisms everywhere present. From time to time reports of serious 

** Whose representative declined to sign the manifesto, 
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outbreaks reach this country—several occurred in Bombay in my 
time—but there is scarcely a week in which disturbance in some 
part of India is not averted by the cool and prompt intervention 
of district officers. Readers of the Bible will form a far truer idea 
of the real life of the people of India than can be derived from the 
books which casual visitors so readily produce. The caste system 
has some great advantages ; but it cuts deep rifts across the whole 
structure of Hindu India. While it exists, and while 60 millions 
of ‘ untouchables ’ depend for their elementary rights upon British 
rule, there can be no progress towards real nationhood in India. 
The Briton who feels no sense of defilement if the shadow of a 
pariah falls upon him, who will live with so-called low-caste people 
in the jungle and take food and water from their hands, and who 
can make the wild tribesmen of the North-West Frontier into 
soldiers who will follow him to death, is able to draw closer to the 
real people of India than the memorialists who, in their name, 
have demanded the control of Government. 

The British Empire is fighting for its existence, and in- 
cidentally to save Indians from the treatment meted out to the 
Herreros of what was German South West Africa. Educated 
Indian Moslems can hardly have failed to note the advice sent 
from Berlin to the German Governor of East Africa, which was 
happily discovered by the forces of General Smuts, and though it 
has been announced in India that the Kaiser has become a 
Mahommedan, they must realise what the substitution of German 
militarism for the mildest rule that Asia has ever known would 
mean to them. Is this the time, when the Angel of Death broods 
over all British homes and when all British brains are engrossed 
by the needs of war, to put forward revolutionary proposals, the 
effect of which their authors plainly do not understand? No 
classes would more bitterly resent the assumption of power by 
the political intelligentsia than the warlike clans of India, which 
alone have given gallant soldiers to fight the battles of the British 
Empire, and which already regard with alarm the growing preten- 
sions of this section. 

As I have said, it would be unwise to treat this manifesto as 
an academic production. It has been worked up with care by 
a political machine which has ramifications in unsuspected places. 
It will receive support in this country from well-meaning people 
who have been sedulously misinformed, and who lack either the 
time or the inclination to ascertain facts. 

In the circular letter from the Viceroy in Council to local 
governments, of August 24, 1907, inviting opinions on the pro- 
posed scheme of reforms, it was pointed out that this scheme did 
not contemplate 


any surrender or weakening of paramount British power in India upon 
which depend the safety and welfare of the vast populations committed to 
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it. . . . If two men are not able to wield one sceptre, it is idle to dissemble 
that fact in constructing political machinery. 


Lord Morley’s dispatch of November 27,1909, was as explicit. 


While I desire to liberalise as far as possible the Provincial Legislative 
Councils, I recognise that it is an essential condition of this policy that 
the Imperial supremacy shall be in no degree compromised. I must there- 
fore regard it as essential that your Excellency’s Council in its legislative, 
as well as its executive character, should continue to be so constituted as 
to ensure its constant and uninterrupted power to fulfil the constitutional 
obligations that it owes, and must always owe, to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and to the Imperial Parliament. 


In a speech in the House of Lords on the 17th of December 
1908, Lord Morley significantly stated : 
If my existence, either officially or corporeally, were prolonged twenty 


times longer than either of them is likely to be, a Parliamentary system 
in India is not at all the goal to which I would for one moment aspire. 


With ‘substantial elected majorities’ in every Legislative 
Council, with a limited veto to be exercised by executive councils 
of which half the members are to be Indians, the other half being 
‘as far as possible nominated from the ranks of men trained and 
educated in the public life of England,’ and with a single Indian 
as the only official in the India Office with any personal know- 
ledge of the country, every principle laid down by the Government 
of India and by Lord Morley would be flagrantly violated. The 
crazy machine which it is proposed to construct would be 
unworkable in any country and in any conditions. In India 
it would lead straight to a disaster unparalleled in history. All 
who know and love India, all who understand the best qualities 
of her fascinating peoples, cherish friendships among them and 
keep a single eye for their welfare, will realise that the situation 
is serious, and that it must be faced with courage and determin- 
ation. 

In the East, the frankest policy is always the best. Let the 
Government, plainly and at once, re-affirm the principle that 
in no circumstances will ‘any surrender or weakening of para- 
mount British power in India’ be tolerated, at the same time 
explaining clearly what the proposed revolution would entail. 
Let it be announced, in firm language which cannot be mistaken, 
that the constitution of the Legislative Councils, which, as I have 
explained, provides full and ample opportunity for the expression 
of Indian opinion, will remain unchanged.’* If this course is 
taken, it will have a reassuring effect upon all the supporters of our 
Rule, all who are playing an active part in the industrial life of 
India, and all who understand—as the clearest Indian thinkers 


*® Experience has shown that some modification of existing electorates is 
necessary, but the memorialists do not allude to this matter. 
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do understand—that political stability is essential to the 
gradual growth of the nationhood, which it is our duty and our 
privilege to promote. No other policy could be worthy of our 
great trust or consistent with the most tremendous responsibilities 
that ever rested upon any Government. Nor would it give rise 
to any strong resentment. I can speak from experience. In Sep- 
tember 1912, at Ferguson College, the great educational centre of 
the Brahmans of Western India, I explained what ‘ Colonial self- 
government ’—then the approved political formula—would mean 
if applied to India. After describing the political conditions in 
Australia, I concluded by saying : 

Perhaps the advocates of self-government in India mean something 
quite different. I can only tell you what this form of Government entails 
in the hope that a little clear thinking may result. The misuse of the 
phrase is apt to engender misconceptions which may be widely harmful. 
I cherish high aspirations for the future of Indian nationhood. . . . I 
hope for further gradual progress, and only a very foolish person would 
set limits to the changes which time will bring. But colonial self-govern- 
ment I frankly confess that I cannot yet see even in visions, because it 
involves the absolute destruction of all that is most deeply engrained in the 
life of the people, and because it would render India defenceless against 
grave dangers external as well as internal. 


This was plain speaking ; but it was taken in good part, and the 
Indian Press, which is excessively critical, did not express dis- 
approval. I am firmly convinced that we do not sufficiently recog- 
nise the solid good sense which is to be found among the best of 
the educated classes and their accessibility to reason. By hints 
of concessions and by a form of sympathy which ‘has little relation 
to the divine attribute, a short-lived popularity may be attained ; 
but the party which, under the guise of democratic principles, 
aims at making British rule impossible, is not thus conciliated, 
and our natural supporters are alarmed and alienated. Our system 
of government in India is in need of changes which I hope to deal 
with in another article; but the iconoclastic proposals of the 
nineteen memorialists must be promptly and finally rejected if 


serious trouble is to be averted. 
SYDENHAM OF COMBE. 
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THE SOCIAL GULF BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND GERMANY’ 


Kipuine’s often-quoted words ‘ East is East and West is West, 
and never the twain shall meet,’ no doubt contain a great element 
of truth; but they may often be misapplied and lead to socio- 
logical generalisations and to fundamental fallacies most disastrous 
in their effect. These disastrous over-generalisations result when 
what might broadly be called the influences of environment and of 
direct education upon the development of national as well as 
individual character are ignored or wilfully minimised. I feel 
confident, for instance, that a man of the type of Ranjitsinhji (of 
whom there are many) has imbibed many characteristics typically 
Western and specifically English which have become part of his 
very nature ; as I also feel sure that a pure-blooded Englishman, 
brought up in the East from earliest childhood in Oriental sur- 
roundings and under Oriental influences, would differ in some of 
his fundamental habits and views of life and conduct from the 
ordinary Englishman. 

To put at once the main thesis of this restricted inquiry I 
should like to state what I have to say in an exaggerated form, 
and maintain that Germans and Englishmen (including all 
English-speaking people) will never understand each other until 
the spirit of our national sports and games has entered freely into 
the German national mentality and character. In spite of the 
apparent survival of racial faults, attributed to the Germans even 
in the time of Tacitus, which the origin and the conduct of the 
present war strongly recall to our mind, I do not think that the 
discrepancy and opposition between Germans and Englishmen are 
a question of race, but rather one of the system of conscious and 
unconscious national education based upon history, but especially 
effective in these latter days. 

Now, there are many causes which make for this dualism or 
antagonism between us which it is not the province of the present 


* It may be of interest to refer to the fact that the writer, then a very 
young man, contributed to this Review in June 1878, rather more than a 
year after its foundation, an article on ‘The Social Origin of Nihilism and 
Pessimism in Germany.’—Editor, Wineteenth Century and After. 
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short inquiry to enumerate or to dwell upon. I might, forimetance, 
point to a fundamental factor in the difference between the social 
feeling and the social life of Germany and England as directly 
affected by the militaristic and bureaucratic organisation of 
German society. This, of course, goes much deeper down into 
fundamental principles and ideals of life and character between 
the two nations. At an early period of my temporary residence 
as a student at Heidelberg, it was pointed out to me by a benevo- 
lent critic that I must change my method of salutation when walk- 
ing in the street. I must not only take off my hat completely, but I 
must apply varied gradations to the extent in which I raised or 
lowered my hat in accordance with the rank of the person whom 
I was greeting, until, at the highest rank, I must bow my bared 
head and extend my right hand, holding the hat downwards and 
away from the body, during the whole time that my superior, who 
stood with head covered, addressed me. It is no exaggeration to 
say that a careful observer standing on the Anlage (the favourite 
promenade) during the hour between twelve and one o’clock, when 
professors, officials, and students took their before-dinner walk at 
Heidelberg, could distinguish between the social positions of the 
passers-by—not only between students and professors, but the 
different grades of University teachers, from the simple Privat 
Dozent to the Professor Extraordinarius, the Professor Ordinarius, 
the Hof Rat, Geheimer Hof Rat, Geheimer Rat, and Wirklicher 
Geheimer Rat—by noting the forms of salutation given and re- 
ceived. It goes without saying that such gradation is more marked 
in military circles ; it exists, however, not only in all official circles 
of the Civil Service, the Law, the medical profession, but even in 
the various shadings of rank, wealth, and importance of the indus- 
trial and commercial community and the complicated social stand- 
ing which as a body they may hold to each one of the official or 
military classes. The establishment of the ideal of the gentleman 
as a fixed social standard—whatever our social weaknesses and 
vices and tendencies to so-called snobbishness may be—which 
strikes the keynote of our social life and which more or less 
implies the axiom that all gentlemen are, as such, equal in social 
intercourse, does not exist in Germany. Now, it will readily be 
perceived how the German system lends itself to the blunting of 
the sense of justice in the free intercourse of men, how it counter- 
acts the sense of social fair play, and how it must favour the 
development of truculence of manner and character, of the reign 
of the ‘ bully’ throughout the whole nation. For the differences 
of address, treatment and intercourse do not end with the form of 
salutation, but extend to the tone of address in speech and manner, 
constantly impressing the superiority of the one and the inferiority 
of the other. We can well understand how tactical rapidity, 
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promptness, and smartness of evolution in military: bodies are 
necessary for strategic success, and that the words and tone of 
command must be short, abrupt, and decisive ; while the response 
to the command must be immediate, manifest, and unquestioned. 
But when we leave the barrack-room and the drill-yard it is not 
likely that the extension of such a tone into the ordinary life of all 
members of the community will facilitate and encourage free 
intercourse, will raise the self-respect of those who are forcibly, 
manifestly, and continuously placed in a position of inferiority ; 
ner that it will endow the favoured superior with a sense of con- 
siderateness and sympathy towards his fellow-man in ordinary 
life. Above all, it will not yield opportunities for the exercise 
of that sense of fairness and social justice in dealing with our 
fellow-man which enables him to realise his claims to considera- 
tion and to act accordingly. 

If this and other social institutions and characteristics of Ger- 
many, diametrically opposed to our own as they are, make a 
mutual understanding between us impossible, they may be said to 
apply more directly to adult life ; though, as a constantly-present 
example, they must also affect the character and the habits of the 
young who grow up in a constant repercussion of such social im- 
pressions. But we must go further back to the earlier stages of 
juvenile education if we wish to appreciate one of the chief factors 
which make for such national difference and antagonism. This 
factor is to be found in the national games and sports which the 
English people possess and of which the Germans are deprived. 

As an ultimate proof of the truth of my generalisation, I might 
point to two more remote tests of a more complex nature. 


First, it will be found that, though in the more distant and_ 


the more immediate past, that section of the German, as well as 
other Continental peoples, who have been ‘liberal’ in their prin- 
ciples and aspirations, have generally been friends and admirers 
of England, while the reactionaries have, as a rule, been Anglo- 
phobes, a large section of German and Austrian society, men who 
might politically have been opposed to us, have always shown a 
strong preference for this country, its character and its mentality, 
and have, on the whole, understood us well and estimated us 
fairly—+f they were sportsmen. 

Still more instructive and suggestive is the following fact, for 
the truth of which I can fully vouch. Among American men 
of German extraction there were in the past—and no doubt are 
in the present—two distinct groups. These groups, by instinct, 
breeding, taste, habits, and ideals of life, public and private, were 
strongly differentiated and were in fact antagonistic to one 
another. This difference no doubt had something to do with their 
more or less complete use of the English language. But the 
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efficient cause of such difference or antagonism must be traced 
back to their home- and school-education. Roughly speaking, 
it may be maintained that the difference depended upon the 
schools which they attended, the same influences no doubt being 
reflected in their homes as well. The boys who attended schools 
with German masters, or with the fixed traditions of German 
school education prevailing there, differed essentially from the 
boys who attended the dominant American schools with the preva- 
lence of English-speaking traditions. It was not a question of 
moral or intellectual training; but the effective difference arose 
out of the sports and pastimes of the boys, developed on the Eng- 
lish lines in the one, and restricted to German system and discip- 


’ line in the other. From youth upwards, through all phases of 


adult life, there was a want of understanding between these two 
groups of Americans of German extraction, and a marked line of 
cleavage can to this day be drawn between them. 

Now it is not only for the purposes of physical culture, the 
strengthening of the body and relaxation of the mind, that our 
games and pastimes affect our national life and character; it is 
not even for the development of manliness and courage which are 
required to face a fast bowler or pitcher in the cricket or base-ball 
field, to rush at a powerful opponent in football, or to negotiate 
a stiff fence in the hunting field, but for their moral outcome, that 
we value them as a great national asset. 

More efficiently than in almost any other sphere of life are 
the young men here taught the subordination of their own 
desires to a collective end and purpose, the suppression of 
fear and of all forms of self-indulgence. Yet—and this is the 
most important point which I wish to emphasise—however keenly 
and passionately this end of victory is desired, the game itself 
must be played according to rules of justice and fairness, every- 
thing must be done to give the same fair chance to the opponent. 
This means a supreme effort and a successful achievement in self- 
detachment, which, in the philosophical language understood by 
the learned Germans, would be called ‘ objectivity ’ or ‘ altruistic 
imagination,’ in which, for the time being, the personal desires 
are ignored, and the other side, the opponent’s side, is taken. 
The story of Marshal Canrobert’s visit to the playing fields of 
Eton after the Crimean war is thoroughly illustrative of this 
moral result of sportsmanship. At a cricket match between 
Eton and some rival school one player of the Visitor’s side 
failed through illness. An Eton boy was selected to take his 
place. ‘ You are not going to persuade me that the Eton boy will 
do his best to defeat his own side!’ said the Marshal. The 
French may not have realised our outstanding national virtue 
then; they have done so since, and are rapidly assimilating it 
within their own national genius. Nor is this spirit in any way 
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confined to the select boys of Eton; it has permeated all layers 
of the nation, to the yokel and the factory-hand. To’ charge any 
Briton or American with unfairness in play is perhaps the 
greatest insult which can be hurled at him. Though many a 
man, and even a group of men, may in truth lay themselves open 
to this charge; though many an umpire whose decision was un- 
palatable to the backers of one or the other side may have had a 
rough time of it, such transgressions of the uncodified law of 
sport are emphatically repudiated in the end, and no man would 
dare to stand up and boldly assert that the laws themselves 
were not valid and that the players must not respect these laws. 
In so far individual transgressions only confirm the universal 
validity of this sense of fair-play. This applies even to horse- 
racing. Of all sports those connected with the horse ought to be 
the noblest, as in the past chivalry and the ‘ cavalier’ were bound 
up with this association. Unfortunately, owing to the fatal 
intrusion of money interest, horse-racing has become the most 
degenerate form of sport. Still the rules of fair-play are con- 
firmed in their validity by the disqualification and punishment 
of riders as well as owners and even horses who transgress 
these rules. The more utility and interest, and especially money 
value, are introduced into the practice of any sport, the greater 
is the danger of its degeneration from the higher moral spirit and 
influence which it has for the nation. Fortunately this is not yet 
the case with most of those games and contests in which the 
large mass of the people take an active part. But from the fact 
that these abstract laws of fairness and justice are the very soul 
and essence of such games, that they are ever present in the minds 
of the players and impress their stamp by continuous repercussion 
upon the very soul of the participants during the most impression- 
able period of their lives—from this fact it will readily be per- 
ceived how important they are in the production of what we 
might—not without some pride—consider to be the leading 
characteristic of the British people. 

If this influence is fairly manifest in the case of those organised 
games in which larger numbers co-operate for a common end and 
meet an antagonist to whom they must show fairness, it even 
applies to those minor games in which the individual plays more 
‘for his own hand’ and which have in so far been (I maintain 
wrongfully) decried by the upholders of our great national sports. 
T am thinking especially of such a game as golf. But, at the risk of 
becoming trite, I would but suggest to the critic what it means to 
find that a player, most keen to win, standing alone before his 
ball, badly placed in a small cavity, out of sight of his opponent or 
of other people, would not for a moment dream of moving his ball 
but half an inch into a better position in order to get a better hit at 
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it ; that such a transgression of the rules of the game would appear 
to him a base and wholly dishonest act. I am optimistic enough 

. to think that there is but an infinitely small proportion of golfers— 
if any—who would commit such a sportsman’s crime. We may 
take such a slight instance from the frivolous side of our life for 
granted and pass it over. But I would further insist upon the full 
realisation of what such a simple instance means. From the very 
lightness and triviality of such a daily occurrence in the recreative 
side of our existence, the weightiness of the moral result stands 
forth all the more powerfully and significantly. To imagine a 
young lad, burning to defeat his opponent and placed in absolute 
freedom from detection, who with a very slight kick of his foot or 
a dragging of his club might add to his chances of victory, yet 
sternly resists such a temptation because it is unfair to his 
opponent, because it is not ‘ playing the game,’ because it contra- 
venes a purely abstract moral law—this is to my mind one of the 
highest achievements of morality. A nation that as a nation is 
imbued with this spirit cannot act unfairly to another nation. 
And if, in human frailty, unfairness should be committed, the 
crime will not be cynically condoned, neither by the-.leaders nor 
the mass of the people, by such phrases as ‘ necessity knows no 
law,’ or the ‘scrap of paper.’ The English sportsman, who with 
a smile and a shrug of the shoulder takes his beating and admits 
that ‘the other man proved the better one of the two,’ would have 
had more humour than to cry out against the use of gases by the 
other side had he been the initiator of this practice in warfare. 
He would be more able to display the much-vaunted scientific 
‘objectivity of mind’ the possession of which the German pro- 
fessors consider their peculiar privilege. 

Nothing has caused more astonishment to those of us who in 
the past admired the scientific achievement of the learned men of 
Germany, men who have passed their life in devoting themselves 
to impersonal study and ‘mental discipline, than their utter in- 
capacity to consider the other side of the question in this great 
national conflict. But to those of us who have a more intimate 
acquaintance with the psychology of these Germans, and especially 
with their early training and breeding, this phenomenon is not 
inexplicable. There are several reasons which account for it ; but 
nothing more than the absence in their early training of the 
development of that sense of fair-play, and in their adult life of 
those practices of self-government with which even the members 
of our Parish Councils have become constitutionally familiar.* 


* I should like to recall two typical instances of this deficiency in the ordinary 
mentality of the German savant. Some years ago, at an International Congress 
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This national failing of the Germans of all classes, as compared 
with English-speaking people, is especially due to the absence of 
that early and continuous training from childhood upwards which 
is afforded by our national games and pastimes. This sense of 
fair-play cannot be acquired by one-conscious intellectual act of 
volition, adopted for the time being, in order to direct human 
conduct. Moreover, the chief effect upon conduct and its essential 
modification of character, in order that it should become what the 
ancient Greeks called an Ethos, is dependent upon the fact that 
these games and their implicit laws of fair-play should be spon- 
taneously evolved and established in perfect freedom by the 
players themselves. Any interference from without, any con- 
straint in their free development and practice, in so far counteract 
their moral influence. They rob play of its playfulness and spon- 
taneity ; they eliminate the sense of honour from the constraining 
power of its injunctions; they remove freedom and self-govern- 
ment from the youthful community of players. This the Germans 
have never understood. Gymnastic training under a master, 
games established by law or by royal or imperial edicts, 
systematised on hygienic and militaristic principles directly to 
serve militaristic and bureaucratic purposes, must counteract the 


of Archaeological Studies, I found myself in the chair at a meeting of one of 
the sections. The paper read happened to be one on a subject with which I had 
for years specially occupied myself; in fact on which I had published a mono- 
graph some years before. After the paper had been read and the discussion 
had practically reached its end, I felt it but right that I should also give my 
views on this question. I accordingly asked an archaeologist from the body 
of the hall to take my place in the chair while I proceeded to take part in the 
discussion. An eminent representative of German science, backed by his national 
colleagues, declared my participation in the discussion to be out of order. In 
my attempt to justify my procedure I met with such crass ignorance as to all 
forms of public debate and such incapacity to take a fair view that I had to 
discontinue the discussion on parliamentary procedure and to brusquer l’affaire 
in insisting upon my ruling as chairman in spite of the protests of the Germans. 
Another instance I shall publish more fully on a future occasion, as it throws 
a striking light on the political and social precursors of this war. I will merely 
mention in outline that, immediately after the conclusion of the Graeco-Turkish 
war in 1897, a series of articles appeared on the origin of that conflict in the 
Gegenwart of Berlin, a weekly paper of the very highest standing. One of these 
articles, by the eminent German philosopher Eduard v. Hartmann, was a 
violent diatribe against England and English policy, and contained the most 
ludicrously mendacious statement that England was responsible. not only for 
the Graeco-Turkish war, but also for the Armenian massacres, which it had 
produced or encouraged for its own selfish purposes. The article in question 
was sent to me by one of the most prominent personalities in Germany, fervently 
anxious to maintain good relations between Germany and England. As I 
happened to be fully acquainted with all the facts and circumstances concerning 
that war, I wrote a temperate reply to Eduard v. Hartmann in German, and 
sent the article to the late Eduard Bamberger, at one time editor or proprietor 
of the paper. Neither he nor my influential friend in Germany could succeed 
in gaining publication for the reply to this gross libel on England. 
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very moral effects in the production of character which our own 
games have given us as one of our greatest national assets.’ On the 
one occasion when I met Count Zeppelin many years ago, at a 
dinner at the late Field Marshal’s, Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar in London, he had returned from a tour ‘round the 
world ’ and had visited the German colonies. In the course of 
conversation he remarked that the Germans would never be a 
successful colonising nation until they adopted the British spirit 
of sportsmanship, and he illustrated his statement by some inter- 
esting examples showing the essential difference between 
Germany and England in this respect. Many prominent 
Germans, including their leader-in-chief, long ago realised this 
quality in Englishmen and this want in the development of their 
own national character. But they never could practise the self- 
effacement of giving full freedom to such institutions; the com- 
mand and the laws governing it had always directly to come 
from above and unquestioningly to be obeyed from below. Even 
within the last few months we have again had evidence that, in 
spite of their insincere criticism of our inherent want of serious- 
ness in allowing our troops at the Front to play football and other 
games, they realise the supreme value of our athletic spirit by 
bestowing upon us the sincerest flattery of imitation. But the 
form which their new endeavour is to take is again most charac- 
teristic and demonstrates the utter impossibility of assimilating 
into the German mentality (as it is and as it has been fashioned 
by years of bureaucratic, militaristic and autocratic rule) the 
essential nature of sport and its inseparable concomitant, self- 
governing independence and essential freedom of play. We learn 
from The Times that : 

The German Imperial Committee for Olympic Games, after consulta- 
tion with all the affiliated sports associations, is trying to promote a Bill 
which would make every German who is liable to military service liable 
also to ‘ regular physical exercise’ up to the time of his entry into the 
army or navy. There would be an elaborate scheme of official control, 
with powers of punishment placed in the hands of teachers and trainers. 
The minimum weekly exercises—of which the victims would take their 
choice—are specified as follows: One and a half hours of marching, foot- 
ball or hockey; three hours of gymnastic exercises; one hour of running, 
skating, or ski-ing; three hours of walking or swimming; one and a half 
hours of cycling or rowing; or one hour of wrestling or boxing. 


The French have of late years also realised the national 
value of our sports and pastimes, and the work of the ‘ Société 
pour l’Encouragement des Sports Athlétiques’ during the last 
thirty years has gone far, in combination with other moral factors, 
to produce the characteristic spirit of the French Army and of 
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the heroic defenders of Verdun. But in France this: movement 
has been unofficial and spontaneous, and has avoided the deaden- 
ing and dissolvent effect of the German drill-sergeant. 

I have for many years, while lecturing to large masses of 
working-men in every part of the kingdom for the Gilchrist Trust,° 
endeavoured to impress upon the people at large the true value 
and significance of sport in our national life.. The main 
object of these lectures was, it is true, to arouse interest in 
art as well as in science among the people in order to supplement 
‘the physical side of play’ by the intellectual and moral side of 
play, which produces the love of pure science and pure art. But 
I thought it well, while insisting upon our shortcomings and our 
great needs on the side of culture, to admit, and even to emphasise 
strongly, the national quality of fair play in which I believed we 
were pre-eminent and which was directly the outcome of these 
national institutions. At the same time I endeavoured to the best 
of my ability to impress upon my audiences of working-men the 
need and the duty to keep the spirit of our sports and games pure— 
i.e. to banish from it entirely the mercenary spirit, the intrusion 
of all money interest, and the degrading spirit of professionalism, 
which often led the men themselves to desist from taking part 
in the game and merely to watch the paid professional play for 
them, intensifying, or rather diverting, the interest from the 
sport itself to the gambling interest centring round the money 
which they had spent in backing one side or the other. 

Whatever we do in reforming our educational system, what- 
ever efforts it may be necessary for us to make to ensure efficiency 
in the economical work of our country, let us remember two sacred 
aims which must always remain before us. First, that we retain 
undefiled the spirit of science, learning, and art, which, in its 
purity, as it was fostered in the Germany of old, is really the effi- 
cient cause of any success they may have had in commerce or in 
war, and not the narrow empirical and ephemeral development of 
industrial and commercial science alone. And, second, that we 
retain and foster, in our educational institutions as well as in our 
adult life, our national games and pastimes out of which, to a 
considerable extent, our most characteristic national virtue has 
grown. 

No doubt their importance in schools and their exaggerated, 
if not exclusive, hold on the mass of the adult population may be 
out of proportion to their intrinsic value and to the other aspects 
and duties of life. The supreme admiration of the small boy at 
school for his athletic hero may carry with it disregard for the 


* See also ‘Ruskin and the Sports and Pastimes of England’ in The Work 
of John Ruslin, pp. 168 seq. (1893). 
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victor in the intellectual studies of the school ; and this worshipping 
of false idols may even be encouraged by ignorant and vulgar 
parents of low ideals. No doubt the sporting interests of the 
masses of the people, as is proved by the manner in which the 
daily Press caters for them, may be over-stimulated and degraded 
by forms of cupidity which have but little to do with true sport, 
and they may fill the leisure of these classes to the exclusion of 
all higher, all more intellectual and moral forms of recreation. 
But the task before us is to reduce these various sides of national 
life to their proper proportion in order that the whole life may be 
sound and normal ; and we must jealously guard the purity of the 
essential spirit of these sports and pastimes themselves and free 
them from every taint of the mercenary spirit as well as from the 
dominance of professionalism. 

There is no reason why there should not exist specialists in 
sports and games as there exist specialists in every occupation, 
every science and art. They may tend to fix or raise the stan- 
dards of proficiency as the professional artist on any musical 
instrument will establish the highest standards for such per- 
formance. But as this does not turn the love of music among 
the mass of people into the business of life, so little must the 
exponent of the greatest skill in each game turn the freedom 
of these games into a business. Our sports and pastimes 
belong to the recreative side of life when work is done; they 
cannot fill the whole of our life. Moreover, freedom and fairness 
are the very essence of these games. ‘This freedom demands that 
they should not be made the business of life, and fairness demands 
that no undue advantage should be given to him who has per- 
verted the play into the business of life.* 

As regards the juvenile stage—sports in schools—the subordi- 
nation of games to the general proportion of school life must be 


* It is this side which those who are responsible for the Olympic Games must 
jealously guard. I do not only refer to the exclusion of the manifest ‘ profes- 
sional’ (though there is no reason why the professionals should not have a 
contest of their own, chiefly as a demonstration of the highest skill in the sports 
themselves); but the danger of intruding the professional point of view and 
atmosphere into the pursuit of amateur athletics through the agency of 
professional teachers and coaches, the invention and application of methods and 
devices foreign to the exercise of the sport itself, which have as their direct 
and ultimate aim the winning of the contest irrespective of the sporting or 
‘ playful’ side, which must always remain the purpose and soul of the game or 
contest. The great quality of ingenuity and inventiveness, and the vitality 
and energy with which every pursuit is taken up by them, forms the danger 
in this direction of the American people above all others. No doubt the con- 
testant must direct all his energies upon victory; but he should always realise, 
before the battle takes place and in the training for it, that it is in recreative 
sports and games, the essential object of which is recreation and friendly rivalry, 
health, and enjoyment, that victory is to come to him. 
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ultimately tested by the contribution which is made through them 
to the production of the perfect boy : the good scholar who will 
make an efficient man in the business of life, the boy with the most 
straightforward and manly character possessed of courage and of 
chivalry, as well as the boy distinguished in all forms of sport. 
Our public schools and universities have produced individuals 
representative of a type which approximates closely to such an 
ideal. I could single out names of men of the highest moral and 
intellectual character who have been distinguished alike as 
scholars, as cricketers, football Blues, athletes, and even as polo 
players. They have abundantly proved that efficiency on the one 
side need in no way exclude eminence on the other. Yet what 
they stand for, and what they ought to dominate, is the co-ordina- 
tion and harmonious adjustment of these various aspects of 
civilised life as a ruling ideal for the life at school as well as for 
the wider life of the adult community at large. 

As regards the adult stage of sport in our national life, we must 
not only counteract professionalism in its grossly manifest form, 
but in a more insidious, and in so far more dangerous, form—i.e. 
in the sportsman who is that only and nothing else in life. I do not 
mean by this such holders of honorary positions who make sport 
in its wider organisation at all possible among us; I do not mean 
the gentlemen who unselfishly devote themselves to the organisa- 
tion, the support, and development of our cricket and football 
clubs, rifle associations in town and in the country, and devote their 
energies to such public service ; I do not mean the efficient Masters 
of Foxhounds who perform their task with keenness and intelli- 
gence, and thus provide health and amusement to hundreds of 
those whose occupation in life lies elsewhere. But I mean those 
whose chief business in life consists in ‘ having a good time’ and 
who devote all their energies to sport in one form or another. 
To take the form of sport most assailed by those who hold a more 
highly moral or democratic view of life—i.e. foxhunting—I am 
one of those who maintain that there is ample moral and social 
justification without inherent degrading cruelty in this sport to 
justify its position in our national life. I also maintain that its 
tendency is truly democratic. To bring together representatives 
of all classes in a certain district, from the peer to the tenant- 
farmer, the professional man and even the tradesmen of the coun- 
try towns, in this healthy and manly form of recreation is a good 
social object and certainly contributes to the very important func- 
tion (which economists and popular legislators ought emphatically 
to bear in mind) of relieving the monotony and diversifying the 
amusements of the dwellers in the remote country districts, where 
the life, compared with that of our larger cities, does not overflow 
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with recreative amusements. I even have a word to say in favour 
of the ‘absentee’ foxhunter, the busy professional man or the 
man from the ‘city,’ who takes his weekly day-off in finding 
pleasure in this healthy form of recreation in the country—pro- 
vided always he duly recognises his obligation to acknowledge the 
hospitality he receives in the country by not needlessly injuring 
the crops and fences of the farmers over whose land he rides, and 
by duly contributing his share in compensating for such loss. 
There is no reason whatsoever why this hardworking man should 
not be welcomed by his rural fellow-sportsmen. But often fore- 
most among the unkind critics of these ‘intruders’ is a class of 
sporting degenerates for whom there is no moral justification. 
Its members are those who settle in the country for no other object 
than sport. They take no part in the actual business and duties 
of the country-side, neither own nor till the land over which they 
ride, but devote the whole of their working day, all their energies, 
and what remains of thought to the pursuit of the fox. When 
this pursuit is no longer practicable they find some other form of 
amusement to revive their jaded spirits and to fill their empty 
existence. It is they who bring sport into disrepute and whose 
influence is thus as powerful for the bad in perverting the true 
and beneficent spirit of sportsmanship within our national life as 
is the influence of professionalism. 

The fault here again is the want of proportion in life and the 
misdirected ideals of manly existence. It cannot be stated too 
strongly and insisted upon with too much emphasis that the true 
and adequate formulation of the ideal of man as the perfect 
social being affects and directs, practically and most pervasively, 
the conduct of a nation. I have made it one of the chief objects of 
my book Aristodemocracy to develop and to impress this fact as 
the primary end of.all social ethics, in that each age, as it is modi- 
fied by time and by the circumstances of its history, must formu- 
late anew, with absolute truth and clearness, the ideal of conduct, 
the ideal of the Gentleman. The most difficult task, it will gener- 
ally be found, is to free these ideas and this ideal from the con- 
ventional and misguided direction which one-sided exaggerations 
in social organisation are in the course of time most likely to pro- 
duce. This is especially the case when, hidden below the mis- 
leading excrescence, there lies a justification in fact or in morals, 
which justification no longer exists and is no longer effective. 

It is thus that in the denotation of the Gentleman, who 
replaced in our life the element which was furnished by chivalry 
in olden days, there was the conception of the Gentleman as the 
‘man of leisure’ or, at all events, the man who was not tied 
down to any fixed pursuit for material gain. The moral justi- 
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fication for such a limitation lay in the fact that the tradesman 
and man of business had habitually and constitutionally to con- 
sider the increase of wealth, the making of money. From the 
social point of view he was thus naturally preoccupied in his atti- 
tude towards his fellow-men ; nor did he meet them with the same 
complete freedom which marked the intercourse between those 
who derived no material gain from such intercourse. The same 
applied to the professional man, the lawyer, the doctor, the clergy- 
man, and even the scholar. These men, moreover, owing to the 
necessary specialisation of their life, were not able, by a con- 
tinuous line of action resulting in habit, to cultivate what in one 
word Lord Chesterfield and the gentlemen of. the eighteenth 
century called the Graces. In so far there was some justification 
in the inclusion into the denotation of the ‘ gentleman’ of the 
man of leisure or the man of fashion. 

Here, however, is a striking illustration of the need for periodic 
revision of our ideals of social ethics, which are intimately 
associated with our deepest morality in the changing course of 
history. 

The man of leisure, in this acceptation of the term, must go. 
Our ideal of the gentleman emphatically includes efficiency in 
some work of life, however much the organic normality of our 
mind and our character is to be restored in recreation, and the 
‘graces,’ physical, mental and social, may be cultivated and 
effectively manifested in our intercourse with our fellow-men. 

The reply of the American to his English visitor’s question 
whether ‘there existed in America gentlemen, men of leisure,’ 
“we call them loafers,’ is thoroughly justified by history and fact. 
They are the parasites of human society. They are the profes- 
sionals in leisure and play and amateurs in work. Our ideal of 
a gentleman is an amateur in play and a professional in work. 
But it is in the interest of society, and in harmony with our moral 
sense, that within this work the greatest distinction and the highest 
recognition from society as a whole is to go to him whose work 
is most directly conducive to the public welfare, and is not aggres- 
sively selfish and unsocial. Whatever his work, he must uphold, 
not only the highest social morality in his intercourse with his 
fellow-men, but also, as a social being, the Graces of life, thereby 
directly adding to the equable flow and the benevolent beauty of 
social intercourse. 

In short, we aim at the ideal of a perfect man, normally 
developed on all sides of his nature, physical and mental, in him- 
self and as a social being. It is really the Hellenic ideal of life, 
in which all faculties of man, physical, mental, social, were to 
be harmoniously blended and to produce as well the most efficient 
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patriot as the most perfect social being. The supreme fetish of 
modern Germany, the fetish of ‘ efficiency,’ expounded on the one 
side by Nietzsche, on the other by the pronouncements of their 
captains of industry, which has destroyed even the pure scientific 
spirit of the Germany of old and has led to the dominance of the 
modern Streber, has found its full fruition in this horrible war of 
‘frightfulness,’ in which all sense of chivalry and fair-play has 
been expunged from the consciousness of the German people. 
Until they assimilate into their national consciousness our own 
sense of fair-play, and until they adopt in common with us the 
ideal of the Gentleman in contradistinction to that of the Super- 
man, there will be no understanding between us and we can never 
co-operate together for peace and the advancement of mankind. 


CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 
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COMMON SENSE ABOUT PEACE 


Ir is unquestionable that Germany is agonising for peace. As 
far back as last June, Friedrich Naumann wrote in his weekly 
organ, Die Hilfe: ‘The peace talk has been growing greatly in 
volume during these latter days, so that the most intimate friends 
now greet each other with one question, ‘‘ Do you believe that 
there is really going to be peace?’’’ The glamour and glory 
with which for the popular imagination in Germany war was 
invested in August 1914—those summer days when the troops 
went to the front with garlands and singing and everything was 
seen transfigured through the memories of 1870—all that is ad- 
mittedly now over ; in silence the manhood of Germany goes out 
continually to the slaughter, and at home the wheels grind 
unceasingly, and the end is not yet. The policy pursued by the 
Government-controlled Press, of trumpeting abroad ‘ Victory’ on 
every possible occasion, effects, like many drugs, a temporary 
exhilaration at the price of a more dismal drop later on. Just 
as in a nightmare we continue to deal what ought to be mortal 
blows to an enemy who will not die, so no doubt the more often 
the Germans have been induced to believe that their enemies are 
annihilated, or crippled, or exhausted, the more confounding 
is it to find them, neither diminished nor disarrayed, there still. 
The longing for peace, however, does not mean a readiness 
to make peace on such terms as we, on our side, could agree to. 
When our papers signal, as they often do, expressions of this 
longing in Germany, some readers may be inclined to take them 
as evidence that the Germans are almost on the point of giving 
in. But this by no means follows. After all, we too on our 
side want peace very much. There can be no one with any 
human sense whose heart does not often cry within him ‘ Would 
God it were over!’ For us, too, the War has lost its sensational 
novelty, though the difference between to-day and two years ago 
is less for us than for the Germans, because we did not start 
with the same imaginative intoxication, and have therefore not 
experienced the same reaction. We felt already at the outset, 
most of us, that the War was a bloody and joyless business which 
had to be gone through with for England’s sake, the sake of 
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those to come after, and the sake of justice. And we feel that 
still, and so are determined to go on until we have achieved our 
work, or our powers are exhausted. In our case desire for peace 
does not mean a weakening of resolution. We cannot argue that 
it does in the Germans’. 

The question of peace is a question of coming to terms: 
peace comes when the minimum that one side demands coincides 
with the maximum that the other side will yield. This is such 
a truism that it would not be worth while to state it, did not 
pacifist writers sometimes try to make the less intelligent amongst 
us believe that the Government could conclude peace at any 
moment it wanted to—‘ the War could end to-morrow ’"—‘a turn 
of the wrist, the touching of a lever in the obedient journalistic 
machine.’ The falsehood, even if uttered in good faith, is stagger- 
ing in its recklessness. The Government could, indeed, conclude 
peace to-morrow in one way—by increasing our concessions till 
they met the minimum demands of Germany. But if they con- 
cluded peace in that way, the reckoning which the people would 
require of them later on would be—impeachment for high treason. 

The question of peace is practically identical with the question 
of what the opponents call Kriegsziele, ‘ war-aims.’ The com- 
mittees formed in Germany to prepare for an ‘ honourable peace,’ 
or for a ‘German peace,’ are far from being pacifist bodies ; their 
aim is to educate public opinion to recognise the line dividing 
the minimum which Germany should demand from the things 
which Germany might forgo. 

The public discussion of Kriegsziele is, of course, prohibited 
by the German Government, but the difference between per- 
missible description of what should be the minimum demands 
of Germany and too concrete a specification of German aims has 
always been a rather wavering one, and the rule has enabled the 
Government to suppress discussion here and allow it there, with- 
out any very clear principle beyond its own convenience. 
Discussion has, as a matter of fact, gone on with mutual embitter- 
ment, for the reason that this vital line dividing Germany’s 
essential demands from unessential matters has been very 
variously drawn by different individuals and groups in Germany. 
With some the fear is lest the Government be weak and half- 
hearted, lest it conclude a ‘ rotten peace,’ inadequate to the 
sacrifices of the War. Public opinion is to be worked up to 
bring pressure to bear on the Government, to keep the Govern- 
ment from falling behind the demands made by certain big 
industrialists and shipowners and service circles, military and 
naval, made also by a certain part of the educated middle class, 
Pan-German professors, and such like. The ‘ Radical’ Social 
Democrats, on the other hand, represented in the Reichstag by 
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the Socialist Labour Association, and by the still mere ‘ Radical ’ 
groups throughout the country, maintain that the Government 
is standing out for terms of peace which ‘ the people’ does not 
want—annexations, colonies—and they carry on an active 
pamphlet campaign in order to create such a volume of public 
opinion as may drag the Government back, not thrust it forward. 
Between them is a large body of educated middle-class and upper- 
class opinion, who consider that the kind of intermediate position 
taken by the Imperial Chancellor—so far as he has shown his 
hand—is the just mean, and their endeavour is rather to bring 
both the extremes of public opinion into line with the view of 
the Government than to adjust the Government to public opinion. 
It is this body of opinion which is represented by the ‘ National 
Committee’ formed last July. The ‘honourable peace’ they 
want is one which would leave Germany with ‘ moderate’ gains 
as the result of the War, removed equally from the extravagant 
demands of the Pan-Germans and the opposition of the ‘ Radical ’ 
Social Democrats to any demand for gains at all. 

It is curious to observe that the three groups—Jingos, sup- 
porters of the Government, pacifists—show a roughly analogous 
picture in Germany to what we see in England. Among us, 
too, there are groups who continually throw suspicions of weak- 
ness upon the Government, who caution us that the Government 
is quite capable of letting the Germans off too easily, if it is not 
kept up to the mark by people of sound patriotism ; though such 
agitation in England is faint and feeble, compared with the wide 
extent, the method, the acrimony of the campaign against the 
Chancellor in Germany. Of course, it must not be supposed 
that the views of the intermediate, ‘ moderate’ party, the party 
for an ‘honourable peace,’ in the two countries correspond in 
substance ; it is only the relation of the Government party to 
the other two parties which corresponds. The views, on the 
other hand, of the pacifist group in each country do seem to 
correspond generally in substance—Mr. Snowden, for instance, 
to be in practical agreement with Herr Haase. Both apparently 
believe that the War is carried on by the Governments against 
the will of the peoples ; both would be for accepting an offer from 
the other side to conclude peace on the basis of the status quo 
ante ; both would be against the idea of Germany’s suffering any 
penalty (except the losses in men and money sustained in the 
course of the War) for what the German Government has done. 
There are, indeed, points on which our British pacifists diverge 
from the German ‘Radical’ Social Democrats, and on these 
points our British pacifists seem actually nearer to the German 
Imperialists than to their German analogues. Our British 
pacifists usually maintain that the guilt for the War is equally 
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distributed between the different belligerent Powers. The 
prevalent opinion in the German Socialist ‘ Minority’ is 
apparently that the guilt for the War rests predominantly upon 
their own Government. I¢ is this conviction which, according to 
one widely circulated pamphlet’ emanating from these circles, 
is the real ground of division between the Social Democrat 
‘Majority’ and ‘ Minority.’ Or again there is the question of 
the German overseas colonies. All the ‘ bourgeois’ parties in 
Germany, together with the Social Democrats of the ‘ Majority,’ 
agree in maintaining that the possession of overseas colonies is 
essential to the well-being of Germany, and here our own paci- 
fists take their stand with the German Imperialists and adopt 
their arguments. They contend vehemently, that unless we 
give back to Germany a colonial empire after the war, we shall 
be making an attempt to confine Germany’s activities within a 
sphere from which Germany cannot but struggle to free herself, 
even at the cost of new wars later on. The German Social- 
Democrats of the ‘ Minority’ assert that this is an Imperialist 
illusion, that Germany’s economic well-being depends on trade 
with the world in general, which gives sufficient scope and free- 
play to the activities of Germany’s millions, and that the fact that 
certain districts in the tropical zone are politically subject to 
Germany is no economic advantage—that colonies in short are 
rather a nuisance.” 

From the pacifist group in each country the other two groups 
depart in opposite directions. A diagram would therefore show 
them thus :— 


British Jingos : British Moderates : British Pacifists : 
(Government) 
German Pacifists: German Moderates : German Jingos : 
(Government) 

It is important further to realise that what distinguishes the 
pacifist group from the other two groups on either side is not only 
a difference of opinion as to what is desirable in the future 
terms of peace, but a difference of opinion as to present fact. 
Is the military situation such that either side can win a decisive 
victory? On both sides Jingos and Moderates alike declare that 
the end of the War will be a victory of their country; on both 
sides the pacifist group is inclined to take the view that the 
duration of the war will not bring either side nearer to victory. 
‘In this war,’ Haase said some months ago in the Reichstag, 
‘there will be neither victors nor vanquished.’ ‘ You cannot 
beat Germany,’ one hears it sometimes said in England. ‘The 


* Der springende Punkt, by ‘Germanicus.’ Zurich, 1916. 

* See, for instance, the articles of the late G. Eckstein in Vorwdrts (Feb- 
ruary 1 and 2, 1916) and the articles of ‘ Spectator’ in Die Neue Zeit. 
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end of the war, if protracted, can only be the equal exhaustion 
and ruin of all belligerents.’ Perhaps all pacifists do not say this ; 
it is logically possible to hold that one side or other will decisively 
win, and yet that the gains of the winning side will not com- 
pensate for its losses. But it is surely true that there is a tend- 
eney among pacifists, in England as in Germany, to deny that 
further sacrifices in the war will give either side decisive preval- 
ence. It is an obvious temptation to anyone who wants to 
establish the pacifist conclusion to take this view, since (although 
you may be a pacifist without holding it), if you do hold it, you 
must want to make peace at once. However unsatisfactory a 
conclusion to the war a draw would be, no sane person could want 
to go on with it, if he were once convinced that all further 
sacrifices and efforts would fail to make it anything else but a 
draw. If we have got to put up with the evils of a draw in the 
end, we may as well save more futile loss. 

Behind all demands, either on the English or the German 
side, that peace shall not be concluded till certain specified objects 
are gained, there is the presupposition that the war as a whole 
is moving in the direction of the victory of the side on which 
the demands are made. If that is so, to break off the process 
short of victory is to leave the winning side in a less favourable 
position for determining the new settlement of the world than if 
the process had been pushed further. On the other hand, for the 
side which is losing, it is obvious that the sooner peace can be 
made the better. It is to the interest of the losing side, if the 
situation reached be taken as the basis of settlement rather than 
if it be allowed to grow worse. Just because nearly all the 
vocal opinion on both sides still proclaims that its own side is 
going to win, people on both sides write fiercely in the papers, 
declaring that the Government must not make peace without 
a ‘complete crushing of Germany,’ or a ‘ véllige Niederzwingung 
Englands’ as the case may be. 

Bethmann Hollweg put the matter in a nutshell when he said 
the other day that peace could only be concluded ‘ on the basis of 
the war-map.’ Just because the war-map is not something finally 
fixed, but something undergoing continual change, peace cannot 
be concluded now. The Chancellor’s phrase is the terse, complete, 
irrefragable answer to all well-meaning but wholly fatuous sugges- 
tions from pacifist circles that the Allies might enter upon nego- 
tiations for peace at the point now reached. For the war-map as 
it stands is favourable to Germany. One may say this even though 
the German territorial loss, reckoning in their colonies, is much 
greater in actual mileage than their territorial gains—territory in 
Europe being of more vital consequence for the nations of Europe 
than land in Africa. A peace concluded on the basis of the present 
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war-map could not, as the New Statesman pointed out recently, 
be other than a peace favourable to Germany. We believe how- 
ever that the war-map is in process of being changed to Germany’s 
disadvantage, that a time will come when the war-map will be 
extremely unfavourable to Germany, so unfavourable that Ger- 
many will not be able to goon. Now, if the Allies believe this, it 
is absurd to ask them to conclude peace on the basis of the war-map 
in December 1916. It would also require in the Germans an 
objectivity almost superhuman for them to conclude peace on the 
basis of a less favourable war-map still only prospective. Would 
any Power holding a favourable position consent to treat on the 
basis of a hypothetical state of things unfavourable to it, which 
may be realised some day? Well, perhaps if it had such a super- 
human faculty for the objective valuation of probabilities, it would ; 
and yet, even in that case, there is always the gambler’s chance 
that something unforeseen may occur to avert disaster. Not till 
the war-map has attained something more like a finality recognised 
by both sides can suggestions of peace be anything but an 
ineptitude. 

This is not the place to survey the grounds on which English- 
men believe that, whilst some degree of uncertainty must always 
attach to what is still future, the probabilities, on a cool survey of 
the resources on either side, are decisively in favour of the A‘ties 
compelling Germany to an unconditional surrender, if they perse- 
vere. One thing indeed may be pointed to which in itself is caleu- 
lated to give us encouragement, and that is the extraordinarily 
bad reasons which are habitually given by the Germans for their 
professed confidence. ‘Our certainty,’ the German Frankfurter 
Zeitung wrote the other day with engaging naiveté, ‘is based on 
’ our own self-confidence, and fed especially by our belief in the 
absolute trustworthiness of our communiqués.’ Nothing need be 
said here as to the Germans’ belief in the absolute trustworthiness 
of their own communiqués—not only because people outside 
Germany can hardly be expected to have this childlike faith, but 
because, even if the German communiqués were true every word, 
that would not, I think, affect the data on which the confidence of 
the Allies is based. The other ground given by the Frankfurter 
Zeitung for the German assurance of victory—‘our self-confi- 
dence ’—is actually and really the one most commonly put forward 
in Germany. In all seriousness German writers and speakers 
habitually declare that Germany must win because its will, its 
Wille zum Sieg, is inflexible, because its soldiers are heroes, and 
soon. It can give us nothing but encouragement to hear that our 
enemy’s assurance has no more solid ground. It may be true that 
the German will to continue the conflict will go on as long as the 


physical conditions which make it possible are present, and that 
4r?2 
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the German soldiers have shown signal courage. But these factors 
are not peculiar to the Germans. It is equally true of the British 
that their will to go on with the fight will last as long as the 
physical conditions make it possible and it seems reasonable to 
hope for a decisive victory ; it is equally true, we believe, of the 
French, the Russians, the Italians. And in the matter of courage 
the soldiers of all the belligerents have shown an extraordinary 
degree of it, though the moral of the Germans seems to have 
suffered rather badly of late on the Somme front. The mode in 
which the Germans speak as if German soldiers in some peculiar 
way were Helden can only provoke a smile in the readers of 
German war literature and ultimately boredom at its stereotyped 
repetition. However marked individual courage the units in the 
great German war machine may have shown, more heroic figures 
in history will always be the soldiers of that little nation who, in 
August 1914, with but scanty military training, dared to bar the 
road against the great German war machine and bore the first 
brunt of it—figures like those of the citizen soldiers who centuries 
ago confronted the world-conquering hosts of Persia. This will 
to conquer may be taken as a constant factor in all the belligerent 
groups so long as it is physically possible to go on fighting, and in 
all of them the will is strictly circumscribed by physical conditions. 
The way the.Germans talk is like nothing so much as the parody 
of a novel I remember once reading years ago—by Bret Harte, I 
think. The hero suffered from consumption ; but after both his 
lungs were completely gone he contrived to live an active life for 
two years by sheer strength of will. 

One may observe here that to carry the War on to a point at 
which Germany has to make an unconditional surrender is not 
the same thing as to ‘crush’ Germany in the sense of destroying 
or impoverishing its national life, and it is necessary to underline 
this, because our pacifists, I think, sometimes try to score a point 
in argument by fallaciously confusing the two things. They may 
perhaps be on firm ground when they argue that demands occa- 
sionally raised in British Jingo circles are foolish and unstatesman- 
like. The next minute, however, one, finds them alluding to the 
crushing of Germany as something undesirable and meaning that 
the Allies should not try to force Germany to an unconditional 
surrender—as if the two things were all the same! Of course they 
are not the same. Germany’s being crushed in the sense of com- 
plete military defeat leaves the question quite open what terms the 
victorious Allies should impose. 

Mr. E. D. Morel juggles in a similar way with notions when 
he lays down the proposition : ‘ A conclusive war—i.e. a war which 
enables one side to impose its unfettered will upon the other— 
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means an inconclusive peace.’* No, the fact that the victors can 
impose their unfettered will—it is not this which means an incon- 
clusive peace ; peace is inconclusive when the will imposed by the 
victors is not guided by sound political judgment. In all cases 
where magnanimity is the truest policy the victors who impose 
their unfettered will can be as magnanimous as they please. The 
war between France and Germany forty-five years ago was 
‘militarily’ (Mr. Morel is responsible for the adverb) ‘conclu- 
sive’; if Germany had used her victory with self-restraint, had 
not torn away regions French in feeling and by the tradition of 
many generations, there is no reason to suppose that France would 
have nursed any desire for revenge. The war between Prussia 
and Austria in 1866 was ‘ militarily conclusive’ : Prussia, guided 
by Bismarck, imposed terms of signal moderation, and the Aus- 
trians are fighting in voluntary subordination to the Prussians 
to-day. A conclusive victory in this War would leave it possible 
for us to make every concession to German sentiment and German 
needs which contributed in our judgment to the best and most 
enduring settlement of Europe. The difference in object between 
a conclusive victory and an inconclusive issue of the War is that 
in the latter event we should have to make to Germany not only 
such concessions as our judgment approved, but concessions which 
our judgment disapproved. If it is possible for us, by continuing 
the War, to win a conclusive victory, then anyone who tries to 
jockey this country into a position in which it would be obliged to 
make to Germany concessions disapproved by its judgment is an 
enemy of England. 

It is impossible till we know the degree of our victory that the 
Governments of the Entente Powers should define with any pre- 
cision what our terms will be. Just because our terms must in 
part depend upon the degree of our victory, just because we can 
never be quite sure, in view of the uncertain element in every 
future, that we shall be able to get everything that we may judge 
desirable, it is unwise that the Allies should announce beforehand 
all that they would judge desirable, in the event of their having 
unrestrained discretion. One cannot but regret that the appeal 
addressed to the Government from such quarters as the Union of 
Democratic Control should seem to ask the Allies to do this, and 
therefore be such a demand as any Government with the minimum 
of political sagacity must disregard—one cannot but regret it, 
because there is, I think, something which the Government might 
quite reasonably have been asked to do. The Government could 
not state what the terms of the Allies would be if they were 
successful, but the Government, one would think, could state some 
of the things which the terms of the Allies would not be. One 
> Truth and the War, p. 302. 
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supposes that even if the Allies have not yet come to a common 
understanding as to all those questions of resettlement which it 
will be the business of the future Congress to discuss, there is 
agreement already amongst them as to the broad outlines of the 
scheme they desire to realise. If so, without announcing prema- 
turely what those outlines are, they might say that certain things 
lie outside them. The resistance of the German people, for 
instance, seems to have been stiffened by their being assured that 
it is the intention of the Entente, if victorious, to dismember Ger- 
many. If it is not the intention of the Allies to sever from the 
body of the German Empire any country with a predominantly 
German population, one would think it a good thing that they 
should say so. To allow it to be thought from the utterances ef 
a few irresponsible individuals, which pass uncontradicted, that 
this is their intention, if it is not their intention, can it do anything 
but serve the purposes of hostile propaganda? 

Again, the concern of the German people to secure such a 
supply of raw materials for their industry and such a market as 
may maintain them in decent welfare is perfectly justified; to 
attempt to cut off from Germany after the War the essentials of 
@ healthy national life would be to commit a worse mistake than 
was made by Germany in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine. It is 
generally recognised by students of economics that the commercial 
prosperity of one country tends naturally to promote the commer- 
cial prosperity of all, and that, so long as Germany makes it plain 
that she does not desire to make economic strength the basis of 
aggressive militarism, the British people as a whole would ulti- 
mately gain, not lose, by the industrial recuperation of Germany 
after the War. If it is no part of the intention of the Allies to 
hinder that recuperation, it is a pity that the great mass of the 
German working-class should be kept firm in their will to fight by 
being told that this is the intention of the Allies. When Mr. 
Runciman stated in the House of Commons last January that 
we had the right to demand ‘ that in the recuperation of Germany 
we should allow nothing to be done which would make either Italy 
or Russia or Great Britain suffer,’ these words were perversely 
translated in Germany in the form ‘What we have a right to 
demand is that Germany’s recuperation shall be hindered, a 
recuperation by which we and our Allies would only suffer.’ The 
words were bruited in that form all over Germany and produced 
their natural effect upon German working-men, and the impres- 
sion was never corrected by any responsible statement in England. 

The Germans declare that what they really want is not world- 
dominion but security. Even the extreme Jingos, who cry aloud 
that Germany must have ports on the North Sea by which they 
can ‘hold the pistol at England’s breast,’ or ‘hold England by 
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the throat,’ affirm that they demand this only because Germany 
could not otherwise be secure. Well, security is what we all want. 
Our extreme Jingos too would be willing enough to waive their 
desire to see pain inflicted upon the Germans as a punishment, if 
they could be quite sure that Germany would never trouble the 
world again. 

‘If only we need never see the Germans, or hear of the 
Germans, or think of the Germans again, let them continue in 
their own land to eat their sausages and swill their beer, write 
and admire their heavy-witted books, and set up their atrocities 
of art, Siegesallées and Denkmals, and we have no desire to inter- 
fere with them. Let them get what happiness they can out of it 
all, and let our minds be rid of the image of them for ever more! ’ 
@ That, or something like it, is probably the feeling of most of 
the Englishmen and Frenchmen who represent the extreme of 
anti-Germanism. The sentiments may not be admirable, over- 
looking as they do the contributions which Germany has made 
in the past in religion and thought, in learning and music, to the 
common human stock, and the contributions which a Germany, 
true to her better self, might make in the future, though there are 
few of us perhaps who at certain moments during the past twenty- 
eight months, after the manifestation of certain elements in 
Deutschtum, have not come near feeling like that. Note, how- 
ever, that even in such sentiments the desire for security pre- 
dominates over the desire to inflict punishment. 

On both sides the declaration ‘ We must have security’ seems 
often made without the consciousness that security is some- 
thing which admits an indefinite number of degrees. It is a 
question of probability, of the computation of chances. An 
absolute security that the Germans could never do harm to us 
again we could only have if the Germans were all killed. And the 
killing of all the Germans goes, I think, beyond the war aims even 
of the National Review. But there can be various degrees of 
probability that one nation will not do harm to another nation in 
the future. And here we may notice that the security may be of 
two kinds : it may be based either upon want of will or want of 
power. If either the will or the power were zero, security would 
be complete. But in no case can we have this absolute security. 
There is always a possibility, though there may be a low degree 
of probability—one chance in a hundred—that this or that other 
nation will have the will to hurt us and the power to hurt us. 
Again, the less we can have of security of one kind the more 
security we want of the other kind. There is, for instance, so 
small probability that America would ever want to threaten the 
vital interests of the British Empire that we regard the growing 
power of America upon the seas with equanimity. But in the 
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case of the growth of the German fleet, the Germans before the 
War were diminishing as rapidly as they could our security of one 
kind by increasing their power to hurt, without giving us propor- 
tionately greater security of the other kind. 

Now the trouble is that in many cases to increase that kind 
of security which is based upon the inability of another Power 
to hurt is actually to diminish the security of the other kind. To 
go back once more to the case of Alsace-Lorraine, it is true, 1 
suppose, that the ability of France to hurt Germany was very 
much diminished by the loss of the provinces—the German 
generals who looked at the matter from this angle, who considered 
simply the strategical strength of a frontier, may have been quite 
right from that point of view—only the loss of the provinces 
also enormously increased the will of the French to renew tM 
struggle. Pacifists often lay stress on the impolicy of aggravat- 
ing the will to hurt. Only they go too far; they argue as if a 
defective security as to the will of another nation could never 
be counter-balanced by an increased security as to its impotence. 
They argue as if every settlement which left a nation with a 
hostile will was to be repudiated as an insecure settlement. Of 
course, every conceivable settlement has some elements of 
insecurity, and the hostile will subsisting in any nation is 
undoubtedly an element of insecurity. But where there is likely 
in any case to be more or less will in a particular nation to 
upset a settlement, it does not follow that it is not the best 
course to increase the security founded on that nation’s inability, 
even if its hostile will be thereby made some degrees more 
intense. If Germany had not adopted so frantic a foreign policy, 
provoking England at the same time as France and Russia, 
it may be that the German possession of Alsace-Lorraine 
would really have enabled her to make France’s hostile will of no 
effect, and that will might in the course of generations have died 
away. That Germany should be left at the peace with such a 
navy and such stations on the coast that she could at any moment 
strike at England’s vital parts, would not be a policy which any 
British statesman would dare to recommend, even if to diminish 
the German navy and forbid Germany to acquire such stations 
intensified Germany’s ill-will. The pacifist appeal that we 
should not ‘humiliate Germany’ may mean two things. It may 
mean that we should not seek to inflict humiliation upon Germany 
for the pleasure of it, for the pure desire to punish. This is true. 
Apart from the moral aspect of the action, it would be highly 
impolitic, since every increase of another nation’s resentment 
increases the element of danger to ourselves. It may mean that 
we should abstain from taking such action as is necessary for 
our own protection, because to do so would increase Germany’s 
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resentment. This is false : the increased resentment of Germany 
may be an inevitable accompaniment of the only measures which 
would give us sufficient security in the matter of Germany’s 
power to hurt us. 

One consideration in conclusion. In the case of that kind 
of security which is founded on the absence of ill-will, we can 
see that the more there is of such security on one side, the more 
there is likely to be on the other. In the case of the kind of 
security which is founded on inability to hurt, on the other hand, 
it may well be that the security of one side is the insecurity of 
the other. The security may be indivisible ; the case may be such 
that one side or the other has it, both cannot. If I obtain such 
a position that such and such a Power cannot injure me, if it wants 
to, I am, it may be, by a mathematical necessity, in a position 
in which I can injure that other Power, if I want to. This is 
to some extent the case between England and Germany. The 
Germans argued before the War that, unless they could gain 
so strong a naval position as to make it a deterrent risk for 
England to go to war, their overseas trade was at England’s 
mercy, and all the increase of their trade to which they looked 
forward would be simply the giving of further hostages to 
England. Since the idea of depending upon the good-will of 
other Powers was distasteful to them, a big navy was essential 
to their security. This argument was true as far as it went. 
Germany’s trade, when war came, was proved to be at England’s 
‘mercy. But on the other hand, every increase of German 
security in this matter was necessarily a diminution of England’s 
security. There could, in the present state of the world, be no 
compromise which would leave each Power safe from attack 
itself and unable at the same time to attack its neighbour. 
Germany’s security was England’s insecurity ; England’s security 
was Germany’s insecurity. This could not be otherwise. 

Only it is all-important here to observe that the risks denoted 
by ‘ insecurity ’ were not the same on both sides. It is true that 
unless Germany had a much stronger naval position, England, 
in the event of war, could sweep German shipping off the seas. 
That was an injury, but it was not the worst sort of injury. It 
deprived Germany of a certain amount of wealth, but it did not 
strike her in any vital part. But England with all her navy was 
not able, and up till this date has not been able, to attack the coasts 
of Germany. Had the War been a duel between England and 
Germany, the amount of injury we could have inflicted upon 
Germany would have been practically limited to paralysing her 
sea-borne trade and attacking her overseas dominions. If, on the 
other hand, Germany had a sufficiently strong naval position 
to prevent England from doing this, Germany would be in a 
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position to attack, not only British trade, not only outlying British 
possessions, but Great Britain itself, the English coasts, the 
heart of the British State. London would be far more accessible 
to the Germans, if they had a fleet even approaching the British 
fleet in magnitude, than Berlin is to-day to the English with all 
their naval supremacy. 

But even if the risks had been equal on both sides, no states- 
man, acting as a trustee for his country, could voluntarily 
surrender to another, and possibly enemy, State the security 
which could not be shared. He would be bound, if he had the 
power to do so, to retain it for his own people. This does not 
mean that he would exclude altogether from consideration the 
consequent insecurity of which that other State might be con- 
scious. The Germans, when they talk about their security, never 
seem to realise for a moment that the others concerned have also 
their anxieties. They will assert, for instance, that it is necessary 
for their strategical security that they should hold Alsace and 
Lorraine, without the glimmer of a conception that the French 
might possibly feel it no less necessary for their strategical 
security that the Germans should not possess Alsace-Lorraine. 
They talk as if all the world ought to feel happy so long as the 
Germans are safe. A statesman, if by retaining the security for 
his own nation he made another nation insecure, would labour 
persistently to neutralise that insecurity by giving that other 
nation as large a measure as he could of the other sort of security, 
the security based on the absence of hostile will. 

This seems the best that can be done in the present state of 
the world, in which each nation is thrown for ifs security upon its 
own strength of arm and upon the alliances it may enter upon 
at its discretion. We can perhaps imagine a happier state of 
the world, in which peace among the nations was organised on a 
basis of federal agreement and the recognition of some central 
authority. But that happier state is still only a vision, and for 
the present the question of ‘security’ would appear to be 
governed by such considerations as those which this article has 


tried to indicate. 
Epwyn BEVAN. 











THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S POSITION 


THE death of the Austrian Emperor once more directs attention 
to the causes of the War. General opinion has pronounced 
Francis Joseph not guilty and has rightly attributed the real 
authorship to William the Second. The old man, although 
nominally responsible for the despatch of the ultimatum to Serbia, 
was obviously the tool of the German Emperor. He never made 
war on his own initiative. He was forced into the War of 1914, 
as he had been forced into the wars of 1859 and 1866. 

While many people have discussed whether Germany was 
responsible for the War, nobody has inquired whether the German 
Emperor, in declaring war upon Russia and France, acted in 
accordance with the German Constitution, or whether he exceeded 
his powers. It is fairly generally assumed that the Emperor 
was entitled to make war upon the two countries, that the 
question of war and peace lay within his discretion. In the 
following pages it will be shown that the Emperor exceeded his 
carefully limited powers, that he acted unconstitutionally. The 
question whether the Emperor acted constitutionally or uncon- 
stitutionally is not merely a professorial but a very practical one. 
British statesmen and rulers enjoy a very great latitude because 
the British Constitution is unwritten. They can either find 
for their action some precedent in the past or construct a pre- 
cedent from the past. In case of need they can create a new 
precedent and the question whether their action was constitutional 
or not is one which may be discussed by experts in constitutional 
law but is incomprehensible for the broad masses of the people. 
In Germany matters are different. All citizens are familiar 
with the written Constitution with which they are made ac- 
quainted in the schools. Popular editions with explanations can 
be boughi in every bookshop for a few pence, while the educated 
are acquainted with the commentaries on the Constitution by 
Laband, Arndt and many other writers. The question whether 
the Emperor, in making war upon Russia and France, acted 
constitutionally or unconstitutionally may in due course become 
@ very urgent one. The German people do not object to uncon- 
stitutional action on the part of their rulers if the measures taken 
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prove successful and beneficial. That may be seen by the ease 
with which the Prussian Diet passed an Act of Indemnity with 
regard to Bismarck’s Government in opposition to the will of Par- 
liament, when the victory of 1866 over Austria had proved that the 
Prussian Government had been right in increasing the army very 
largely against the will of Parliament. Nothing is as successful 
as success. If, however, the present War should end in Ger- 
many’s defeat the German people will not only ask whether 
Germany commenced the War but whether the German Emperor, 
in declaring war, acted lawfully or unlawfully. 

The widely held belief that Germany is a highly centralised 
State, that William the Second is the sovereign and the practically 
unlimited ruler of the country is erroneous. Germany is a 
federation of independent States. The sovereignty of the empire 
reposes not in the King of Prussia but in the allied States them- 
selves. The King of Prussia, being the most powerful of the 
German monarchs, is merely the hereditary president of the 
Federation. The best definition of the German Empire has, 
perhaps, been given by President Wilson in his book The State, 
in which we read : 


The German Empire is a Federal State composed of four kingdoms, 
seven grand-duchies, four duchies, seven principalitics, three free cities, 
and the Imperial domain of Alsace Loraine, these lands being united in a 
great ‘corporation of public law’ under the hereditary Presidency of the 
King of Prussia. Its Emperor is its President, not its Monarch. . . . The 
new Empire bears still, in its constitution, distinctest traces of its deriva- 
tion. It is still a distinctly Federal rather than unitary State, and the 
Emperor is still only its constitutional President. As Emperor he occupies 
not an hereditary throne, but only an hereditary office. Sovereignty does 
not reside in him, but ‘in the union of German Federal Princes and the 
free cities.’ He is the chief officer of a great political corporation. . . 
It is a fundamental conception of the German constitution that ‘ the body 
of German sovereigns together with the Senates of the three free cities, 
considered as a unit—fanguam unum corpus—is the repository of Imperial 
sovereignty.’ 


The fact that the German Emperor is not the sovereign of 
the Empire but merely its hereditary President, that the Imperial 
power is possessed by the allied States themselves, is known to 
almost every German. In the last issue of Meyer's Encyclo- 
pedia we read : 


According to the Imperial Constitution of the 16th April, 1871, the 
German Empire is ‘an everlasting confederation’ which the German 
Princes and free towns have concluded ‘ for the protection of the territory 
of the confederation and the rights thereof as well as for the promotion of 
the welfare of the German people.’ The Imperial power is possessed by 
the Allied States. Their organ is the Federal Council. The Presidency 
of the Confederation belongs to the Prussian Crown. The Presidential 
rights are a Prussian privilege, and they are enumerated in the German 
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Constitution. With the Presidency of the Confederation is connected the 
title German Emperor, not Emperor of Germany, for the Emperor is not 
sovereign of the Empire. He exercises his powers ‘in the name of the 
Empire’ or ‘in the name of the Allied Governments.’ 

If we wish to discover whether the Emperor, in making war 
upon Russia and France, acted constitutionally or unconstitu- 
tionally we should study the text of the German Constitution 
and the commentaries upon that document by the most authorised 
statesmen and professors, and especially by the allied sovereigns 
themselves. The preamble of the Constitution states : 

His Majesty the King of Prussia in the name of the North German 
Confederation, His Majesty the King of Bavaria, His Majesty the King - 
of Wirtemberg, His Royal Highness the Grand Duke of Baden, and His 
Royal Highness the Grand Duke of Hesse and by Rhine, for those parts 
of the Grand Duchy of Hesse which are south of the river Miaine, con- 
clude an everlasting Confederation for the protection of the Territory of 
the Confederation and the rights thereof, as well as for the promotion of 
the welfare of the German people. This Confederation will bear the name 


‘German Empire.’ 


It should carefully be noted that in the short preamble it 
is explicitly stated that the German Empire was formed for the 
purpose of defence. 

The fourth chapter of the Constitution, which is superscribed 
‘The Presidency,’ consists of articles eleven to nineteen. The 
first portion of article eleven reads as follows : 

The Presidency of the Confederation belongs to the King of Prussia, 
who bears the name of German Emperor. The Emperor has to represent 
the Empire internationally, to declare war, and to conclude peace in the 
name of the Empire, to enter into alliances and other treaties with Foreign 


Powers, to accredit and to receive Ambassadors. 
The consent of the Federal Council is necessary for the declaration of 
war in the name of the Empire, unless an attack on the territory or the 


coast of the Confederation has taken place. 


The purely defensive character of the German Empire is 
expressed not only in the short preamble of the constitution but 
also in this most important article eleven, from which we learn 
that the German Emperor may not declare war in the name of the 
Empire ‘ unless an attack on the territory or the coast of the 
Confederation has taken place,’ that for the declaration of a war 
of aggression, ‘the consent of the Federal Council is necessary.’ 
The Federal Council is not a popular representative body but 
a body which represents all the individual States themselves. In 
other words the Constitution stipulates that the German Emperor 
may make war only if Germany has actually been attacked, that 
a war of aggression on Germany’s part can be effected only by 
the will of the individual States united in the Federal Council. 
The German Empire is the successor of the North German 
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Confederation which was formed by Prussia, Saxony and various 
other States after the Prusso-Austrian war of 1866. The German 
Constitution of 1871 is almost word for word the same Constitu- 
tion as that of the North German Confederation of 1867. There 
is only one material and important difference between the two 
Constitutions. It consists in the alteration which was made in 
the most important article eleven. That article was worded as 
follows in the Constitution of the North German Confederation 
of 1867 : 

The Presidency of the Confederation appertains to the Crown of Prussia, 
which, in the exercise thereof, has the right of representing the Con- 
federation internationally, of declaring war and concluding peace, of 
entering into Alliances and other Treaties with Foreign States, of accre- 
diting and receiving Ambassadors in the name of the Confederation. 

The King of Prussia, as President of the North German 
Confederation, had the right ‘of declaring war and concluding 
peace.’ As no condition was attached, he could in the name of 
the Confederation declare not only a war of defence but also a war 
of attack. That right was limited four years later, when the 
Prussian King and German Emperor was restricted to declaring 
war only if ‘an attack on the territory or the coast of the Con- 
federation has taken place.’ The war-making power of the King 
of Prussia was thus limited by the express wish of the South 
German sovereigns, who did not desire to be dragged into a war 
against their will, who had seen Prussia victorious in three con- 
secutive wars and possibly feared that she might rashly 
embark upon another war which might have a less fortunate 
result than the previous ones. Besides the South German 
sovereigns, and especially the King of Bavaria, did not wish toe 
subordinate themselves to the King of Prussia. They desired 
that the King of Prussia as Emperor should merely be primus 
inter pares and that the fact that he was not Emperor of Germany 
should be expressed even in his title. He was merely to be 
German Emperor. Prince Bismarck has told us in his Memoirs 
that William the First objected to that title. He wrote: 

His Majesty raised a fresh difficulty when we were fixing the form of 
the Imperial title, it being his'wish to be called Emperor of Germany if 
Emperor it had to be... .In the final Conference of January 17th, 
1871, he declined the designation of German Emperor, and declared that 
he would be Emperor of Germany or no Emperor at all. . . . I urged that 
the title Emperor of Germany involved a sovereign claim to the non- 
Prussian dominions which the Princes were not inclined to allow; that 
it was suggested in the letter from the King of Bavaria that ‘ the exercise 
of the Presidential rights should be associated with the assumption of the 
title of German Emperor.’ 

The sovereigns of the South, and especially the Bavarian 
King, feared that they might become mere cyphers under Prussia’s 
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leadership, that their independence would be lost, that their 
individuality would be entirely merged in the German Empire. — 
They wished to have their position guaranteed not only by the 
Constitution but also by binding promises made by Prince Bis- 
marck on behalf of Prussia. On the 27th of November 1870 
Prince Bismarck wrote to King Ludwig of Bavaria with regard 
to the proposed creation of a German Empire : ’ 

The title German Emperor signifies that his rights have originated 
from the voluntary concession of the German sovereigns and tribes. His- 
tory teaches that the great princely houses of Germany never regarded 
the existence of an Emperor elected by them as derogatory to their high 
position in Europe. 

In his reply, dated December 2nd, 1870, King Ludwig wrote 
to Prince Bismarck : 


I hope, and hope with assurance, that Bavaria will in the future 
preserve her independent position,.for it is surely consistent with a loyal 
unreserved Federal policy, and it will be safest to obviate a pernicious 
centralisation. 


Prince Bismarck wrote in answer to the King: 


Your Majesty rightly presumes that I expect no salvation from cen- 
tralisation, that I perceive in that very maintenance of the rights which 
the Federal Constitution secures to individual members of the Federation 
the form of development best suited to the German spirit, and, at the 
same fime, the surest guarantee against the dangers to which law and 
order might be exposed in the free movement of the political life of to-day. 
The hostile position taken up by the Republican party throughout Ger- 
many in regard to the re-establishment of the Imperial dignity, through 
the initiative of your Majesty and of the Federal princes, proves that it 
is conducive to promoting the Conservative and Monarchical interests. 


The King of Bavaria’s fears and doubts regarding the position 
of Prussia were not entirely dispelled by the wording of the 
Constitution and by Bismarck’s assurances. Hence he wrote to 
the Imperial Chancellor on the 31st of July 1874 regarding the 
Federal principle, and in reply Bismarck wrote on the 10th of 
August : 

Apart from personal guarantees your Majesty may securely reckon on 
those comprised in the very Constitution of the Empire. That Constitu- 
tion rests on the federal basis accorded in the treaties of federation, and 
it cannot be violated without breach of treaty. Therein the Constitution of 
the Empire differs from every national Constitution. Your Majesty’s 
rights form an indissoluble part of the Constitution of the Empire. They 
rest on the same secure basis of law as all the institutions of the Empire. 
Germany, in the institution of its Federal Council, and Bavaria, in its 
dignified and intelligent representation on that Council, have a firm 
guarantee against any deterioration or exaggeration of efforts in the 
direction of unitarian aspirations. Your Majesty will be able to place 
the fullest confidence in the security of the treaty-guarded law of the 
Constitution, even when I no lenger have the honour of serving the Empire 
as Chancellor. 

Not only the King of Bavaria but other sovereigns also 
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wished to assert their independence and to guard themselves 
against being dragged into a war against their will by the King 
of Prussia. They asserted their constitutional rights on suitable 
occasions. For instance, on the 7th of June 1875, at the time 
when it was believed that Bismarck contemplated an attack 
upon France, von Mittnacht, the Wirtemberg Prime Minister, 
wrote to Prince Bismarck : 

Germany places the greatest confidence in the diplomatic representa- 
tion of the Empire by the Emperor and in the direction of Germany’s 
policy by your Serene Highness. At the same time it should be pointed 
out that for a declaration of war in the name of the Empire the consent 


of the Federal Council is required unless the Federal territory. is 
threatened with an attack. 


Bismarck essayed to define the position of the Emperor and 
that of the other sovereigns of Germany not only in the written 
Constitution and in confidential letters which he exchanged with 
the sovereigns and statesmen of the Southern States but also in 
public speeches on the Constitution. For instance, in his 
speech in the Reichstag on the 9th of April 1871 he expressly 
stated that the sovereignty of the Empire was not in the hands of 
the Emperor but in those of the Allied Governments. He said : 


I believe that the Federal Council has a great future, because for the 
first time an attempt has been made by its creation to concentrate power 
in a federal board which exercises the sovereignty of the whole Empire 
although it does not deprive the individual States of the benefits of the 
Monarchical Power or of their ancient republican government. The 
sovereignty of the German Empire does not lie in the hands of the Emperor 
but in those of the allied Governments as a whole. At the same time it is 
useful if the wisdom, or, if you like, the unwisdom, of twenty-five individual 
governments is brought into the deliberations of the Federal Council, for 
thus we obtain a variety of views which we have never had within the 
Government of any single State. Prussia is great, but she has been able 
to learn from the small and from the smallest States, and these have 
learned from us. . . . My experience has taught me to believe that I 
have made considerable progress in my political education by participating 
in the deliberations of the Federal Council owing to the stimulating 
friction provided by twenty-five German Governments, and thus I have 
learned a great deal in addition. Therefore I would ask you: Do not 
touch the Federal Council! I see in it a kind of Palladium of our 
future. I see in it a great guarantee for Germany’s future. 


The Chanceilor laid particular stress upon the fact that the 
German Empire was created for defence, that the existence of 
article eleven, quoted in the beginning of this article, guaranteed 
Germany against a wanton war of aggression. In his speech 
delivered in the Reichstag on the 4th of November 1871, he 
stated : 

A strong guarantee for the peacefulness of the new Empire lies in 


this, that the Emperor has renounced the unlimited right to declare war 
which he possessed in his former position as King of Prussia. In this 
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renunciation lies a strong guarantee against a wanton war of aggression. 
.... The guarantee lies in this, that according to the constitution the 
Federal Council must consent to a war of aggression. By the right given 
to it by the Constitution the Federal Council cannot prevent mobilisation 
but it can prevent a declaration of war. It cannot prevent preparation 
for war which the Emperor has recognised to be necessary, for the co-opera- 
tion of the Federal Council is only required in the action of declaring war 
unless the war is purely a war of defence which has been forced upon 
Germany by an attack upon its territories. In this respect the Federal 
Council may be compared to an enlarged Cabinet. 

It is only fair to add that Bismarck did not disregard the 
possibility of Germany having to act on the aggressive. Hence 
he added : 

As regards the theory of a war of aggression conducted by Germany 
for the purpose of defence which was mentioned by a previous speaker, I 
believe that the attack is often the most efficient form of defence. It has 
been a frequent occurrence, and it is very useful for a country, such as 
Germany, which is situated in the centre of Europe and which can be 
attacked from three or four directions. It may be necessary to follow the 
example set by Frederick the Great, who, before the Seven Years’ War, 
did not wait until the net in which he was to be caught had been thrown 
over his head but tore it to pieces. I believe that those are in error who 
imagine that the German Empire will quietly wait until a powerful 
opponent or mighty coalition consider the moment favourable for an 
attack. Only an unskilful diplomacy could act thus. In such a case it 
is the duty of the Government to select a moment for making war when 
the danger is smallest and when the struggle can be fought at the lowest 
cost. to the nation and at the least danger, provided, of course, that war 
is really unavoidable. The nation can expect that in such a case the 
Government will take the initiative. 

The fact that Bismarck disapproved of a war of aggression 
such as the present one may be clearly seen from numerous 
important statements of his, some of which I quoted in an article 
which I was allowed to contribute to this Review.' 

Naturally the professors of Constitutional Law who commented 
upon the Constitution expounded it in accordance with its plain 
meaning and with the teachings of Prince Bismarck. They 
taught, up to the outbreak of the present War, that the sovereignty 
of the country was not in the hands of the Emperor but in those 
of the Allied States, that the Emperor was not the monarch of 
Germany but merely the President of the Confederation and that 
he was not entitled to declare a war of offence except with the 
consent of the non-Prussian States. For instance, Professor . 
Laband wrote in his most important standard work, Das Staats- 
recht des Deutschen Reiches in four huge volumes, of which the 
fifth edition appeared shortly before the war : 

The foundation of the North German Federation and of the German 
Empire was effected not by the German people but by the German States. 

1 «Bismarck—and William II. : A Centenary Reflection,’ Nineteenth Century 
and After, April 1915. 
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All actions which brought about the creation of the Confederation were 
actions of these States. By entering into the Confederation they divested 
themselves of their sovereignty, but not of their individuality as States. 
Their individuality continued unbroken and became the foundation of 
the Federal State. It follows that not the individual citizens are the 
members of the Empire, nor that the citizens in the aggregate possess the 
power of the Empire. The members of the Empire are the individual 
States. The German Empire is not an organisation composed of millions 
of members who constantly increase in numbers, but is an association of 
twenty-five members. .. . 

It must be observed that no new legal institution has been created by 
re-establishing the Imperial dignity. The idea of the presidency of the 
Confederation has not been altered by connecting with it the title Emperor. 
The historical events which led to the resuscitation of the Imperial title, 
the reasons and motives with which the constitution was submitted, the 
discussion accompanying it, and especially Article XI. of the Imperial 
Constitution itself, show with indubitable certainty that the Emperor’s 
position is completely identical with that of the presidency in the North 
German Federation, and that the Emperor, apart from his title and 
insignia, has no rights except the right of President. . . . The Emperor 
is not sovereign of the Empire. The sovereign power rests not with him 
but with the German allied sovereigns and free towns as a whole. If 
he acts in the name of the Empire, he acts not in his own name but in 
the name of the Empire. 


The facts given in these pages prove conclusively that, accord- 
ing to the German Constitution, the Emperor was not entitled 


to declare a war of aggression, that he acted unconstitutionally 
in attacking Russia and France. The question has now to be 
considered whether, in case the War should have an unfortunate 
end for Germany, the Emperor can justify his action by refer- 
ring to the stipulations of the Austro-German Treaty of Alliance 
of 1879. It is almost universally believed, even in the best- 
informed diplomatic quarters, that the celebrated Dual Alliance 
Treaty is a defensive and offensive Treaty. That is a grave 
error. The Austro-German Treaty was meant to be, and is, a 
purely defensive instrument. This will be seen from its text and 
from the official note introducing it. Both the Prefatory Note 
and the Treaty itself were first published in the Berlin Official 
Gazette of the 3rd of February 1888, and I herewith give the 
full text of both. The translation was made by the Foreign 
Office and it was published in Vol. 73 of the British and Foreign 
State Papers : 


The Governments of Germany and of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
have determined upon the publication of the Treaty concluded between 
them on the 7th of October 1879, in order to put an end to doubts which 
have been entertained in various quarters of its purely defensive character, 
and have been turned to account for various ends) The two allied 
Governments are guided in their policy by the endeavour to maintain 
peace and to guard, as far as possible, against its disturbance; they are 
convinced that by making the contents of their Treaty of Alliance 
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generally known they will exclude all possibility of doubt on this point, 
and have therefore resolved to publish it. 


Treaty of Defensive Alliance between Austria-Hungary and Germany. 
Signed at Vienna, October 7, 1879. 


Inasmuch as their Majesties the German Emperor, King of Prussia, 
and the Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary, must consider it their 
inalienable duty to provide for the security of their Empires and the 
peace of their subjects, under all circumstances ; 

Inasmuch as the two Sovereigns, as was the case under the former 
existing Treaty, will be enabled by the close union of the two Empires 
to fulfil this duty miore easily and more efficaciously ; 

Inasmuch as, finally, an intimate co-operation of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary can menace no one, but is rather calculated to consolidate the 
peace of Europe on the terms established by the stipulation of Berlin ; 

Their Majesties the German Emperor and the Emperor of Austria, 
King of Hungary, while most solemnly promising never to allow their 
purely defensive Agreement to develop an aggressive tendency in any 
direction, have determined to conclude an alliance of peace and mutual 
defence. 

With this object their Majesties have named as their Plenipotentiaries : 

His Majesty the German Emperor, His Majesty’s Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary, Lieutenant-General Prince Henry the 
Seventh of Reuss, &c. ; 

His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary, His Majesty’s 
Privy Councillor, Minister of the Imperial House and for Foreign 
Affairs, Lieutenant Field-Marshal Julius Count Andrassy of Csik-Szeut- 
Kirdly and Kraszna-Haka, &c. ; 

Who have this day at Vienna, after the exchange and mutual verifica- 
tion of one another’s full powers, agreed as follows: 

Art. I.—Should, contrary to their hope, and against the loyal desire 
of the two High Contracting Parties, one of the two Empires be attacked 
by Russia, the High Contracting Parties are bound to come to the assist- 
ance one of the other with the whole war strength of their Empires, 
and accordingly only to conclude peace together and' upon mutual agree- 
ment. 

II.—Should one of the High Contracting Parties be attacked by 
another Power, the other High Contracting Party binds itself hereby, not 
only not to support the aggressor against its high ally, but to observe at 
least a benevolent neutral attitude towards its fellow Contracting Party. 

Should, however, in such a case the attacking Power be supported by 
Russia, either by an active co-operation or by military measures which 
constitute a menace to the Party attacked, then the obligation stipulated 
in Article I. of this Treaty, for mutual assistance with the whole fight- 
ing force, becomes equally operative, and the conduct of the war by the 
two High Contracting Parties shall in this case also be in common until 
the conclusion of a common peace. 

III.—This Treaty shall, in conformity with its peaceful character, and 
to avoid any misinterpretations, be kept secret by the two High Contract- 
ing Parties, and only be communicated to a third Power upon a joint 
understanding between the two Parties, and according to the terms of a 
special Agreement. 

The two High Contracting Parties venture to hope, after the senti- 
ments expressed by the Emperor Alexander at the meeting at Alexandrowo, 
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that the armaments of Russia will not in reality prove to be menacing 
to them, and have on that account no reason for making a communication ; 
should, however, this hope, contrary to their expectation, prove to be 
erroneous, the two High Contracting Parties would consider it their loyal 
obligation to let the Emperor Alexander know, at least confidentially, 
that they must consider an attack on either of them as directed against 


In virtue of which the Plenipotentiaries have signed this Treaty and 


affixed their seals. 


Vienna, October 7, 1879. 
(L.S.) H. VII., P. Reuss. 


(L.S.) ANDRassy. 


It will be noticed that indeed the Austro-German Alliance 
bears a purely pacific and defensive character. The Official 
Note inserted in the Government Gazette, introducing it, refers 
to ‘its purely defensive character.’ If we read the Treaty 
itself we find it stated in its preamble that it has been concluded 
‘to consolidate the peace of Europe,’ that it is a ‘ purely defensive 
Agreement,’ that it is ‘ an alliance of peace and mutual defence.’ 
The purely defensive character of the Austro-German Treaty of 
Alliance cannot be denied, nor can it be explained away. Ger- 
many was under no obligation to come to Austria’s aid in a war 
in which that country was the aggressor. It follows that the 
German Emperor cannot justify his attack upon Russia and 
France by explaining that he was bound by Treaty to come to 
Austria’s aid. The fact that the Austro-German Treaty was a 
purely defensive one appears not only from the Treaty itself but 
from Prince Bismarck’s commentaries upon the Alliance. Re- 
ference to my article previously mentioned? will furnish numerous 
most emphatic statements of the Chancellor according to which 
Germany was under no obligation to help Austria, should the 
latter be involved in war with Russia in consequence of Austrian 
aggressive action in the Balkan Peninsula. 

On the 15th of June 1888 the Emperor Frederick died and 
William the Second ascended the throne. A few days later, 
on the 25th and on the 27th of June, he addressed the German 
Imperial and the Prussian State Parliament in person, reading to 
these assemblies his speech from the throne. In these addresses, 
which opened his reign, he solemnly promised to observe the 
Constitution and, in accordance with the Constitution, not to 
declare war unless the Empire or its Allies should actually be 
attacked. The Emperor stated in his speech to the Reichstag 
on the 25th of June : 

The most important tasks of the German Emperors consist in securing 
the Empire politically and militarily against attacks from without and 


* *Bismarck—and William II. : A Centenary Reflection,’ Nineteenth Century 
and After, April 1915. 
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in watching the execution of the Imperial laws within. The foremost 
Imperial law is the German Constitution. It is one of the foremost 
rights and duties of the Emperor to observe and to protect the constitution 
and the rights granted by it to the two legislative hodies of the nation 
and to every German, and also to the sovereign. . . . 

In the domain of foreign policy I am resolved to keep peace with all 
nations to the best of my endeavour. My love for the German army 
and my position towards the military forces will never lead me into 
temptation to deprive the country of the benefits of peace unless war 
should become a necessity, having been forced upon us by an attack upon 
the Empire or upon its Allies. The German Army is intended to protect 
our peace, and if peace is broken the Army must be able to regain it with 
honour. It will be able to do this with God’s help owing to the strength 
which it has received in accordance with the recent military law which 
was unanimously passed. It is far from my heart to use the armed 
strength of the country for wars of aggression. Germany neither requires 
further military glory nor conquests, having established by war her justi- 
fication to exist as a united and independent nation. 

Our alliance with Austria-Hungary is generally known. I adhere to it 
with German fidelity not merely because it has been concluded but also 
because I recognise in this defensive alliance the foundation of the 
European Balance of Power. 


Two days later, on the 27th of June, William the Second, as 
King of Prussia, opened the two Prussian Houses of Parliament 
and addressed them in person as follows : 


. . . Since, owing to my father’s death, the throne of my ancestors 
has come to me, I have felt the need at the beginning of my reign to 
assemble you around me without delay and to give before you a solemn 
vow and to swear the oath prescribed by the Prussian Constitution: 

I vow that I will observe the Constitution of the Kingdom firmiy 
and inviolably, and that I will rule in accordance with the Constitution 
and the Law. So help me God! 

. . . Like King William the First, I will, in accordance with my 
solemn vow, faithfully and conscientiously observe the laws and the rights 
of the popular representation, and with equal conscientiousness I will pre- 
serve and exercise the rights of the crown, as established by the constitu- 
tion, in order to hand them on in due course to my successor on the 
throne. It is far from me to disturb the confidence of the people in 
the solidity of our legal conditions by striving to increase the rights of 
the crown. The legal extent of my rights, as long as these are not ques- 
tioned, suffices to secure to the State that measure of monarchical influence 
which Prussia requires owing to her historical development, her present 
position and her place in the Empire, and the feelings and habits of the 
people. I am of opinion that our constitution contains a just and useful 
distribution of powers among the various governing tactors, ad for this 
reason, not only on account of my vow, I shall observe and protect it. 


In the two most important speeches quoted, ths Emperor 
solemnly promised to the nation on his ascent to the throne ‘ to 
observe and to protect the Constitution,’ not to increase his powers 
‘by striving to increase the rights of the crown’ and not to 
declare war ‘ unless war should become a necessity, having been 
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forced upon us by an attack upon the Empire or upon its Allies.’ 
It is also worth noting that the Emperor described the Austro- 
German Alliance as ‘this defensive alliance, the foundation of 
the European Balance of Power.’ Nothing could be more ex- 
plicit than the assurances and undertakings given in these words. 
The two speeches, though read by the Emperor, embody of course 
not merely the Emperor’s views but also those of Prince Bismarck 
who apparently drafted them in collaboration with the Emperor. 
Bismarck was an excellent judge of character. Apparently he 
hoped to bridle the Emperor’s impetuousness by causing him to 
declare in the most solemn manner that he would observe the 
Constitution and not make war unless Germany should actually 
be attacked. His hopes that the solemn promises of the Em- 
peror would restrain him during his reign were disappointed. 
According to the Constitution, every Imperial Act has to be 
countersigned by the Imperial Chancellor who, by countersigning, 
assumes responsibility for it. Of course the responsibility of 
the Imperial Chancellor becomes a mere formality without mean- 
ing if the Emperor appoints to the Chancellorship a man 
without strength of character who readily countersigns the 
Imperial orders as they are given. Soon after his accession to 
the throne William the Second showed that he meant to be his 
own Chancellor, that he had no use for a Chancellor who 
possessed ability and independence of mind. He dismissed 
Bismarck and has since then appointed pliable men in his stead. 
- Bismarck’s four successors were without exception men of great 
pliability. Probably Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg is the most 
pliable of them all. To the alarm and concern of the old Chan- 
cellor, the young Emperor endeavoured to govern Germany and 
to direct the foreign and domestic policy of the country in accord- 
ance with his personal views and moods, violating the spirit, if 
not the wording, of the Constitution. © Considering himself the 
Trustee of the Empire, Bismarck endeavoured during the years 
of his retirement from office to create a counterpoise to the dan- 
gerous impetuousness of the Emperor, who wished to grasp all 
power, by recommending, on numerous occasions, the jealous 
preservation and defence of the Constitution. For instance, on 
the 10th of August 1891, a year after his dismissal, addressing 
representatives of the University Students of Germany, Prince 


Bismarck stated : 


In order to unite Germany the individual dynasties and governments 
of Germany had to co-operate. All former attempts at carrying out the 
idea of unifying Germany were bound to fail because the dynastic forces 
were underestimated. . . . I see the task of the future, mainly, in pre- 
serving the existing. If I recommend preserving the existing, I mean 
of course that the Imperial edifice should be improved and completed. 
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What, then, should be preserved? I would most urgently recommend 
you for the future to preserve the Imperial Constitution. Lay that to 
your heart. The Constitution is imperfect, but it was the best Consti- 
tution that could be obtained. Cultivate, then, the Constitution. Watch 
jealously over the Constitution, and see that the rights established by 
the Constitution are not diminished. I am not a friend of centralisation. 
I say again: Watch over the Imperial Constitution even if, later on in 
life, it should not please you. Do not advise any alteration unless all the 
States agree to it. That is the first condition for the political welfare 


of the Empire. 


In July 1892 Prince Bismarck made a speech at Kissingen, 
in which he particularly dwelt on the dangers to the nation of 
appointing to the Chancellorship an obedient official, a mere 
Imperial Secretary, and, foreseeing the danger of an Imperial 
absolutism exercised through a pliable Chancellor, demanded the 
creation of a counterpoise to the Emperor. He said in the course 
of that remarkable speech : 


I should have liked to continue the work, but our young Emperor will 
do everything himself... . 

The German Reichstag does not fulfil my expectations that it would 
be the centre of national life as I had hoped at the time of its creation. 
If one wishes to strengthen the Reichstag one must increase the responsi- 
bility of the Ministers. The constitution of Prussia promises a law which 
will make Ministers responsible for their actions. Such a law has, how- 
ever, not been promulgated, and ministerial responsibility does not apply 
to the Empire. Hence anyone can become Imperial Chancellor even if he 
is not qualified for that position. Consequently the office of Imperial 
Chancellor may be lowered so that the Chancellor will become merely a 
private secretary, whose responsibility is limited to doing what he is told 
without selecting what is useful or examining proposals. . . . If responsi- 
bility was enforced by law no one would become Imperial Chancellor 
unless he possessed the necessary qualifications. .. . 

When I became Minister, the Crown was in difficulties. The King 
was discouraged. His Ministers refused to support him. He wished to 
abdicate. When I saw this I strove to strengthen the Crown against 
Parliament. Perhaps I have gone too far in this direction. We require 
a counterpoise. I believe that frank criticism is indispensable for a 
monarchical government. Otherwise it degenerates into an official abso- 
lutism. We require the fresh air of public criticism. Germany’s constitu- 
tional life is founded on it. When Parliament becomes powerless, becomes 
merely an instrument of a higher will, we shall come back again in due 
course to the enlightened absolutism of the past. Theoretically that may 
be the most perfect form of government, a divine form of government. 
However, it is practically unacceptable because of human inadequacy. 


In a speech delivered on the 20th of August 1893 Prince 
Bismarck stated : 


In our attempts at unification we must not go beyond the constitution. 
The German constitution has not only demanded vast sacrifices in human 
lives and in blood. It was an exceedingly difficult work to combine the 
opposing interests which had been at variance for centuries. It was 
exceedingly difficult to unite them in such a manner that at last all were 
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satisfied or at least contented. The fact that the Constitution is touched 
and shaken fills me with grave cares in my old age. 


On the 12th of June 1890, only a few months after his dis- 
missal, Prince Bismarck said, addressing a deputation of 
Stuttgart citizens : 

The dynasties have appeared to me a guarantee of Germany’s unity. 
With their assistance the work of unifying Germany, which had been 
begun in battle, was completed. . . . I have never been an advocate of 


Imperial centralisation, and I have made it my task as Imperial Chan- 
cellor to protect the rights of the individual States against illegitimate 


encroachments. 

During the eight years which Bismarck spent in retirement 
he frequently urged his countrymen in speech and in writing to 
preserve the German Constitution inviolate, not to diminish the 
rights of the individual States, to create a counterpoise to the 
Emperor’s impetuousness and to his attempts at governing 
Germany as if it were a Greater Prussia, and not to embark upon 
an aggressive war, nor to support Austria should she come into 
collision with Russia by an attack in the Balkans, because in 
that case Germany was under no obligation to help Austria and 
had no interest in being involved in a great war over Balkan 
questions. 

In attacking Russia and ae the German Emperor not 
only violated the Imperial Constitution but he acted with an 
absolute disregard of the maxims of State which the creator of 
Modern Germany had laid down, and he cannot even plead that 
he was compelled to go into war because of the Austro-German 
Alliance. His contravention of the German Constitution may 
possibly in course of time assume an exceedingly serious aspect. 

Prince Bismarck stated in his posthumous Memoirs : ‘ The 
Federal Council represents the governing power of_the joint 
sovereignty of Germany.’ According to the German Constitu- 
tion, ‘the consent of the Federal Council is necessary for the 
declaration of war in the name of the Empire, unléss an attack 
on the territory or the coast of the Confederation has taken place.’ 
The Emperor could constitutionally and legitimately attack 
Russia and France only after an attack on German territory 
had actually occurred. In‘ order to make an aggression legiti- 
mate, a foreign attack upon Germany had either to be brought 
about or to be invented. Germany went to war because, accord- 
ing to the official version, ‘ war was forced upon her,’ because 
German territory was attacked both by Russia and France. On 
the 4th of August the German Chancellor, von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, stated in the Reichstag : 


The Emperor gave orders that the French frontier should be respected 
under all conditions. With one single exception that order was strictly 
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obeyed. France, which mobilised at the same hour as Germany, declared 
to us that she would withdraw her troops to a distance of 10 kilometres 
from the frontier. But what happened in reality? Flying machines 
throwing bombs, cavalry patrols and companies of French infantry break- 
ing into Alsace-Lorraine! By acting thus France has broken the peace 
and has actually attacked Germany although a state of war had not yet 
been declared. 

As regards the exception mentioned I have received the following report 
from the Chief of the General Staff: 

‘Of the French complaints regarding the violation of the frontier only 
a single one must be admitted. Against express orders a patrol of the 
XIV. Army Corps crossed the frontier on the 2nd of August. Apparently 
it was commanded by an officer. It seems that they were shot, for only 
one man has returned. However, long before this single crossing of the 
frontier took place French flying machines have thrown bombs upon the 
German railway lines as far as the South of Germany, and French troops 
have attacked German troops protecting the frontier at the Schlucht Pass. 
In accordance with orders given the German troops have limited themselves 
entirely to the defersive.’ 

This is the report of the General Staff. 

Gentlemen, we are now in a state of necessity, and necessity knows no 
law! Our troops have occupied Luxemburg and perhaps have. entered 
upon Belgian territory. 


According to the Report of the Chief of the General Staff, 
von Moltke, the French began the war by attacking Germany 
by means of flying machines, &c. Since the 4th of August, 


when that mendacious statement was read in the German Reichs- 
tag, it has been repeated innumerable times by German 
officialdom and by leading private men. In the German White- 
Book, which was published in English for the benefit of 
Americans, we read : 

A few hours later, at 5 p.m., the mobilisation of the entire French army 
and navy was ordered. On the morning of the next day France opened 
hostilities. 

In the book Truth about Germany—Facts about the War, 
which was likewise issued for the benefit of Americans under 
the joint supervision of Prince Bilow and many other of the 
best-informed Germans, it is stated : 


Before one German soldier had crossed the German frontier a large 
number of French aeroplanes came flying into our country across the 
neutral territory of Belgium and Luxemburg without a word of warning 
on the part of the Belgian Government. At the same time the German 
Government learned that the French were about to enter Belgium. Then 
our Government with great reluctance had to decide upon requesting the 
Belgian Government to allow our troops to march through its territory. 


According to the celebrated legal authority, Professor Josef 
Kohler, France attacked Germany -not from the air but by 
invasion across the frontier. He wrote in the book Die Vernich- 
tung der englischen Weltmacht, published in 1915 : 
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You know that when we offered France neutrality the French replied 
to our offer by sending troops across the frontier violating thus the Law 
of Nations established by the Hague Convention. 


The German Declaration of War upon France stated : 


M. le Président, the German administrative and military authorities 
have established a certain number of flagrantly hostile acts committed on 
German territory by French military aviators. Several of these have 
openly violated the neutrality of Belgium by flying over the territory of 
that country ; one has attempted to destroy buildings near Wesel ; others 
have been seen in the district of the Eifel; one has thrown bombs on the 
railway near Carlsruhe and Nuremberg. 

I am instructed, and I have the honour, to inform your Excellency, 
that in the presence of these acts of aggression the German Empire con- 
Siders itself in a state of war with France in consequence of the acts of this 
latter Power. . . . ScHoEn. 


According to Herr von Below Saleske, the German Minister 
in Brussels, Germany was attacked by France, neither by aero- 
planes, nor by an ordinary attack across the frontier, but by an 
attack from airships. In an interview which he asked for at 
1.30 A.M. on the 3rd of August 1914, Herr von Below Saleske 
made that statement, according to a Memorandum published in 
the Diplomatic Correspondence issued by the Belgian Govern- 
ment. The Memorandum runs as follows : 


A 1 heure et demie de la nuit, le Ministre d’Allemagne a demandé & 
voir le Baron van der Elst. Il lui a dit qu’il était chargé par son 
Gouvernement de nous informer que des dirigeables francais avaient jeté 
des bombes et qu’une patrouille de cavalerie frangaise, violant le droit des 
gens, attendu que la guerre n’était pas déclarée, avait traversé la frontiére. 


Lately the assertion that France began the war upon 
Germany, by an attack either by land or from the air, has been 
less frequently heard. The insistent inquiries made by German 
politicians at the military headquarters in Berlin and in South 
German towns have failed to discover the place where, according 
to the statement of the Chief of the General Staff which was read 
by the German Chancellor in the Reichstag, ‘French flying 
machines have thrown bombs upon the German railway lines 
as far as the South of Germany.’ When the question of 
responsibility for the war is judicially investigated, it will, per- 
haps, appear who it was that created a colourable pretext for 
Germany's aggression by pretending that France had been the 
first to strike at Germany. It will then appear whether the 
untrue statement of the General Staff was made by order of 
the Emperor, or whether it originated in the General Staff itself ; 
whether the Emperor demanded that a pretext should be created, 
or whether the military leaders, especially von Moltke, who were 
notoriously anxious for war, invented the French attack in order 
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to force the Kmperor’s hands. My impression has been for a 
long time that the latter was the case, as I endeavoured to show 
in a previous article published in this Review.* Very likely 
Herr von Jagow and the Imperial Chancellor acted perfectly 
bona fide when they explained at the critical moment that they 
had been unacquainted with the text of the Austrian ultimatum 
to Serbia. The surmise that the military leaders first brought 
about the diplomatic crisis, and then forced the hands of the 
Emperor and of the Imperial Chancellor by inventing a French 
attack upon Germany, is strengthened by the admission of the 
Secretary of State, von Jagow, and of his Under-Secretary, Herr 
Zimmermann, in their conversation with the French Ambassador 
and the Belgian Minister in Berlin, that they were powerless, that 
the control of the diplomatic situation was in the hands of the 
military leaders. 

Future investigation will probably show that the military 
party, by a false report, engineered a deliberate and carefully 
planned violation of the German Constitution, that they made the 
Emperor their tool. However, if the war was brought about 
by the pressure of the military firebrands, and by the deliberate 
concoction of a French attack, the Emperor cannot plead 
irresponsibility for his action. Qui facit per alium facit per se. 
The principal is responsible for the actions of his agents. A 
surgeon cannot plead that he is not responsible for a fatal opera- 
tion, that he acted against his conviction, that he was forced into 
it by the demands of his dresser. A lawyer cannot plead im- 
munity because he acted against his conviction, owing to the 
urgent advice of his clerk. If the war should end in Germany’s 
defeat, the German Emperor may be held responsible by the 
German people and he cannot then shift his responsibility on to 
the military leaders, nor will it suffice if he should explain that 
he had punished von Moltke for his intrigue by dismissing him 
at the earliest opportunity. 

The German Constitution is on the one hand a Charter of 
popular liberties which grants to the German nation certain rights, 
such as Parliamentary representation with a democratic fran- 
chise. It is, on the other hand, a pact concluded between Prussia 
and the German States whereby their relations are regulated, 
and whereby Prussia’s authority and competence as the presiding 
State of the Confederation are carefully determined and limited. 
The German Constitution delimits punctiliously the functions 
and powers of the Emperor-President. In accepting the Im- 
perial Crown and in promising to observe the Constitution, the 
King of Prussia, as German Emperor, bound himself to observe 


* ‘How the Army bas ruined Germany,’ .Vizcteenth Century and After, 
April 1916. 
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the fundamental regulations of the Empire, which were devised 
not only in the interest of the dynasties or of the individual States, 
apart from Prussia, but in the interest of the German nation as 
a whole. The minor States were, according to the Constitution, 
to act as a brake upon a rash and impulsive Prussian King. 
Hence, not only the South Germans but the Prussians also are 
strongly interested in the careful observance of the Constitution 
on the part of the King-Empercr. The sovereigns of the minor 
States are not merely ornamental Lords-Lieutenant but are, 
according to the Constitution, partners in the Imperial concern, 
in which they possess a controlling interest if a war of aggression 
is planned by the Emperor. The sovereigns of the minor States 
insisted upon the limitation of the Emperor’s power, not merely 
in their personal interest or in that of their States, but in that 
of all Germany, of the German nation. Hence, the limitations 
demanded by them, restricting the Emperor’s powers with regard 
to the declaration of war, were considered reasonable by Bismarck 
and by the old Emperor and by his advisers, and they were 
readily assented to as being in the best interest of the nation 
and of the Emperor himself. Rightly considered, the German 
Constitution is a deed of partnership concluded between the King 
of Prussia and the German sovereigns and free towns on the one 
hand, and between the Emperor and the German people on the 
other hand. The Imperial dignity was in 1871, and again in 
1888, bestowed upon the King of Prussia on conditions. William 
the Second has broken the formal pact between himself and his 
brother sovereigns and between himself and the nation, notwith- 
standing his solemn declarations made at the time of his accession, 
either owing tc his wilfulness or owing to his weakness, either 
because he wished to embark upon a war of aggression, or because 
he allowed himself to be forced into such a war, which violates 
the Constitution, by the intrigues of the military party. It 
seems by no means improbable that the German sovereigns and 
people will hold the German Emperor accountable should the 
War end disastrously for Germany. 
J. Evtis BARKER. 
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It is an ill wind that blows no one any good. As a result of the 
War, and especially of the submarine method of warfare, there 
seems to be a possibility that Agriculture, which is the usual 
term for Food Production, may receive some genuine attention 
and become at last recognised as a really important National 
Industry. I explain the meaning in simple words of Agriculture 
because there seem to be thousands of people in England who 
think that Agriculture means money for Landlords, that Land 
means a fortune without work or knowledge, and that food is 
supplied by some mysterious agency and is to be purchased as 
and when required. 

Of late years the fitful interest taken in Agriculture by the 
Legislature has been, as in everything else, one of vote-catching, 
and the most important basic industry of the country has been 
exploited for party ends. Even now it is doubtful if the subject 
is being taken seriously by more than a few people. 

It would be interesting to know what support the President 
of the Board of Agriculture really receives in the Cabinet in his 
efforts to increase production and to maintain a great industry. 
The writer believes he gets very little. What powerful voices are 
ever raised in England in support of or in the interests of 
Agriculture? 

How often has any chairman of a big joint-stock bank in his 
annual address referred to British crops or expressed the hope 
that the condition of Agriculture should improve? He will talk 
of the crops in Canada, America, Argentina, the chaos in Mexico 
or the industrial situation in Germany, but seldom if ever of the 
state of food production in his own country and the country of his 
shareholders. 

Has the head of any great shipping company ever expressed 
concern, and are not the heads of the big banks and the big 
shipping companies as a rule Free Traders? 


‘ This article has been written for the purpose of attracting attention and 
promoting discussion, it is not intended to be dogmatic and only deals with 
England. It ‘does not apply to Ireland’ nor to Scotland. 
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How often has the chairman of any of the great English rail- 
ways lifted up his voice or done anything on his system except 
perhaps when forced to?? 

What happens in other countries? May I take three quotations 
from Prince von Bilow’s Imperial Germany: ‘Introduced the 
tariff laws of 1902; for I was persuaded that vigorous agriculture 
is necessary for us from the economic, but, above all, from the 
national and social points of view, just because the industrialisa- 
tion of Germany continues to progress steadily.’ ‘ Agriculture is 
the mother of the nation’s strength which industry employs, the 
broad acres in which the trees of industry and commerce stand, 
and from which they derive their nourishment.’ ‘Even the 
highest industrial wages are of no avail if the workman can buy 
no food in the country with his money.’ 

I lay stress on Germany because there is no country where 
industry and agriculture have made greater strides, both helped 
by the legislature, both assisted by the powers that be, the banks, 
the railways, and the shipping companies. Industry and agricul- 
ture have gone hand in hand, joined together in the matrimonial 
state by education and scientific investigation, the waste pro- 
ducts of the one utilised by the other; the products of the one 
creating in its turn another valuable branch of industry 
employing again the industrial population. Whereas in England 
ignorance and prejudice, fomented and fostered by interested 
persons and parties, have produced a state, if not of divorce, of 
judicial separation, while those whose interests in fact either lie 
abroad, or in spreading dissension, have kept up the unfortunate 
domestic misunderstandings between the two forms of industry ; 
who instead of marching hand in hand to success and content- 
ment have ploughed their separate furrows, one a very lonely one, 
to the detriment of the poorer partner and of the State. And 
it cannot be said that the married state of industry and agriculture 
has not stood the strain of war. 

What is the backbone of France? Agriculture. Turn to the 
English-speaking countries—America, Canada, South Africa, here 
again the Government and all the large interests insist on the 
importance of a prosperous agricultural community. America has 
its State Agricultural Colleges, some of its railways have their own 
agricultural experts, and demonstration cars on which farmers 
living on the line can travel and learn. 

The late Mr. J. J. Hill, to whom the American agriculturists, 
especially those of the North-West, owe a great debt, used to 
insist on the importance of agriculture; he had his agricultural 


2 Since this article was written I have noticed the announcement of the 
Great Eastern Railway in their effort to assist Agriculture. May their efforts 
be successful, and may they be imitated and extended. 
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expert on his railways; he carried out experiments all along his 
lines, and spared neither trouble nor expense to develop’ the 
interests of the soil. It paid, as it pays everywhere, and can be 
made to pay in England. Canada has a magnificent system of 
agricultural colleges and experimental farms. In Ontario in 
every fair-sized town is a representative of the Government hold- 
ing an agricultural degree ; he can be seen on certain days at his 
office, where all information collected is open for inspection for the 
benefit of the farmers. On other days he is travelling round his 
districf giving advice, if asked, and seeing how agriculture can 
benefit. At first the farmers were shy, but, to use the words of 
one, ‘when they saw that tested seeds grew and untested seeds 
did not, that inoculated hogs lived and uninoculated hogs died,’ 
they began to think there was something in it. 

Likewise in England there are a very large number of farmers 
who are shrewd men, and if they can be shown, for example, a 
wheat that will give a larger yield than their favourite seed they 
will in a very short time grow it. The establishment of Govern- 
ment demonstration farms in various parts of the country might 
be considered as part of an educational programme. They should 
be industrialised farms run on strictly business lines, with accurate 
and minute accounts, and expected to pay and pay well. They 
could be centres for the dissemination of information for the 
surrounding districts, where reliable data could be obtained by 
the agriculturalist seeking knowledge and for the refutation and 
correction of statements made by cranks and by those who main- 
tain that the price of foodstuffs such as milk, etc., leaves an 
unfair and exorbitant profit to the producer. They would have 
to be of an economic size, probably round about a thousand acres. 

Farms such as these could also be used as training-places for 
ex-Service men and their wives, whom the State might select to 
go on the land. Perhaps, too, for unskilled work, and even 
skilled ex-Service men could be given preferential employment. 
But the management would have to be of the best, and the wages 
paid would also have to be the current wage of the district and 
free from all unfair competition with the farmer. We should then 
have the unusual spectacle of Government officials producing 
wealth in place of squandering it, a spectacle from which much 
might be learnt ! 

But purely agricultural education will be of little value unless 
accompanied by economic education, and education of a culinary 
character. Intensive cultivation, the parrot-cry of the politician 
seeking the urban vote by inducing the ignorant town-dweller to 
believe that under grass lies gold, surely means vegetables or fruit, 
or both. Who buys vegetables in England—where, out of the 
best hotels, do you get vegetables? ‘Vegetables’ in England 
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means boiled potato, cabbage swimming in water, and an old dry 
carrot, a turnip, a large onion warranted to kill at a mile. 

When you have taught a section of the meat-eating community 
to use vegetables, and their women-folk to cook them, then you 
can encourage your small holders, etc., to grow them. But to 
encourage the production of vegetables before the market exists 
is to doom many to disappointment and loss, while the production 
of wealth in the shape of food is hindered ; food is produced but is 
wasted and is not an asset. In this connexion village and rural 
industries should be started, such as bottling fruit, preserving and 
drying vegetables, and, when started, encouraged and increased, 
thus not only providing a market but preventing the appalling 
waste so patent everywhere. 

Along with an education of an agricultural and culinary type 
must go the preaching of co-operation, but not at the expense of 
individualism. The object of co-operation should be to find 
markets for the producer in big centres, to protect him against 
his natural enemies the middlemen and the carriers ; the co-opera- 
tive society must see the producer produces good quality and packs 
properly and fairly ; they must then see the produce is delivered by 
the carrier in good condition in the market and that a fair price 
is obtained according to the ruling rates. They must see the 
middleman does not say that milk or fruit, etc., has arrived in bad 
condition when it has not ; and they must see that A gets the price 
that his produce fetches and not the average price made by B, C, 
or D’s produce when it is of inferior quality. Or the society 
may have their own market and their own stalls and sell them- 
selves. Or, again, the consumer may form his own society and 
buy from the producer direct. This I imagine is Socialism of 
@ constructive as opposed to Socialism of a destructive char- 
acter. In one large town in the North of England I under- 
stand the milk producers have formed a co-operative society which 
owns or controls all the retail shops and milk-walks in the town ; 
this, I believe, has been most successful and probably a boon both 
to farmer and consumer. 

It must not be imagined that co-operative societies are in all 
cases a boon and a blessing or that they are a cure for all ills in 
all cases. 

I am not a believer in the possibility of a co-operative colony 
for agriculturists; every man would want the society’s plough, 
every man would want the society’s mower, its binder, its other 
machinery, the services of its blacksmith, carpenter, bricklayer, 
bottlewasher, and everything else on the same day. 

You can sell on co-operative lines, you can buy on co-operative 
lines, you may perhaps rail on co-operative lines; but farm, 


I doubt it. 
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And I fear that without a policy the well-meant schemes for 
placing ex-soldiers on the land in colonies will fail. For the 
reasons just given. 

For success in small holdings the man must be an agricul- 
turist of some considerable experience. The wife must be 
experienced and a worker, and the children must work. There 
must be no hired labour, or hardly any. There must be no pining 
for the town. There must be love for the soil, and there will be 
early and late hours and hard work. 

In cases profits will be good; in many the profits will be not 
more than the wages earned by a good man and the profit off his 
allotment. In many cases there will be failure. But where is 
the market for these people? Are they to grow cereals in an 
uneconomic way? Are they to havea different rotation? Are they 
to get fertilisers and foodstuffs as cheap as the larger man, or are 
they to buy hand to mouth in the dearest market and sell in small 
quantities in the cheapest? 

I believe the scheme is started at the wrong end. A scheme 
can come in when you have got the essentials for success, but 
I believe you are starting a scheme and have not begun to think of 
the essentials for making it a success. And remember markets 
are very easily flooded by perishable foodstuffs unless industries 
in villages are started to preserve them. 

But small holdings must exist and in their proper place be 
encouraged—they may not all be strictly economic, but they are 
necessary up to a point and must take their place in the social 
agricultural structure. 

I have touched on education and co-operation. Many years 
ago the New South Wales agriculturists fought for what was 
known as the three F’s. Agriculturists in England must agitate 
for the three -tions—Education, Co-operation, and Protection, an 
insoluble trinity for success. It must not be imagined that educa- 
tion is only required by the farmer; probably the gentlemen in 
most need of education are those in charge of land, and probably 
in the majority of cases the owners themselves. Should the poli- 
tician decide to give the interests of the soil combined a chance of 
increasing values and production—the one means the other and 
vice versa—the ownership of land should become, as on the Conti- 
nent, a business requiring a business training, and owners should 
farm a great deal more of their own property. 

They should no longer be content to leave their home sate 
so often to incompetent bailiffs or persons posing as land agents 
with neither knowledge, aptitude, nor any capacity nor desire for 
work. Too many estates, especially of the smaller type, are in 
the hands of so-called agents who, having failed in some other 
sphere of life, have obtained soft billets and power to waste their 

Vor. LXXX—No. 478 4a 
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employer’s cash. If owners are unable, through lack of know- 
ledge or owing to prior claims of other and to them more important 
interests, to give their personal time and attention, then it is to be 
hoped that they will be able to farm themselves as a business a 
sufficient acreage to enable an educated agriculturist to be em- 
ployed as manager at a proper salary. A large farm properly run 
is more economical and more productive. The landlord and 
tenant system has done very well for the tenant and for many 
landlords who either had no capital to farm their estates with or 
a sufficiency of other extraneous income to enable them to view 
reduction of rents with complacency. It has done very well for 
bad farmers and also for many agricultural parasites, but it has 
not always done well for owners, and it is open to argument 
whether it has done well for the State. 

But to the individual, both to the landlord and the tenant, the 
nation owes a great debt of gratitude. Both have received much 
abuse and both have tided the nation over many difficult years 
in most trying circumstances. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood and to pretend that agricul- 
ture in England is ‘ at its last gasp,’ etc. Agriculture has been 
neglected and considering all has flourished amazingly, but it can 
be improved amazingly, and can assist the growth of recovery of 
the nation’s wealth amazingly. Take this instance which was 
given to me : you export 1001. of coal and import 100!. of potatoes ; 
you export 100!. of the nation’s wealth which cannot be replaced, 
while you import 100/. of a product produced annually, consisting 
chiefly of air and water. So barter is not always an exchange of 
commodities of equal value. 

But I have digressed. To return to the landlord and tenant 
system : low rents generally mean bad farming. ‘Take an estate, 
go over it, and, of course with exceptions, you will very often find 
the highest rented land, qua land irrespective of the buildings, is 
the best farmed, the lowest rented is the worst farmed either 
because the tenant is a bad farmer or because he has other interests 
or is not dependent on the land. Again the tenantry system is a 
very wasteful and uneconomic system. There are thousands of 
excellent tenants, men whom it would be a criminal act to disturb, 
but many tenants do too little for themselves. A slate off—oh, wait 
till half the roof is off and then complain to the agent and ask for 
anew roof. To replace the slate originally would not have cost the 
tenant sixpence, or he could inform the estate office at once. A 
gate-fastening loose—there are too few tenants who will hammer 
the fastening in; they will wait till the gate is broken and then 
ask for a new one, and so on and so forth to the end of the chapter 
er tenancy; and then the old story again, a new tenant for the 
landlord and a new landlord for the tenant. 
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The tenant’s reply is, of course, ‘Oh! I told Mr. So-and-so, 
and I sent word to Mr, So-and-so and he took no notice.’ Exactly, 
here is your bad agent; and this class of man if the tenant did 
anything for himself would allow no credit for it. The landlord 
suffers, the land suffers. There are tenant-farmers who deliberately 
set to work to impoverish a farm, and how many cases are there of 
a landlord getting compensation for what is sheer robbery, not 
with violence but by custom, which is as bad? Often tenants are 
allowed a rebate of rent in order to buy artificial manure—I fear 
all do not purchase the fertiliser. 

Why should there be so many tenants? They are not 
economic ; they are a freak production of Free Trade. It is not 
fair to call them a relic of serfdom. The best thing about the 
tenancy system is the relationship between the majority of land- 
lords and tenants. Landlord and tenant, squire and farmer 
dwelling side by side, a pleasant life not too hard. From the 
point of view of pleasure, from the point of view of country life 
as we understand it, from the point of view of much that one 
loves in the country let the thing go on. But we seem to be at 
the parting of the ways, and it looks as if the tenant system 
must to some considerable extent change ; it is pleasant but, like 
most pleasant things, it is open to abuse and to misunderstand- 
ing. Who is to blame? The politician, chiefly the politician of 
the Manchester school. 

The State is to blame and the people are to blame. The land- 
owner is a victim chiefly of circumstances over which he has had 
little control. The number of bad landlords is comparatively 
small. But there must be more owners. 

I believe that to obtain the best results from the land you 
must increase the number of those farming their own, the magic, 
the spur, and the love of something that is yours. ‘It is mine.’ 
Small words with a large meaning. 

Ownership gives not only security of tenure but security 
for financial and family purposes. It points to more self- 
reliance and more keenness. The greater number of owners the 
more jealously will agricultural interests be watched. 

But I see no reason for any compulsory sales or confiscatory 
measures or legislation against any class or section, which would 
at once produce bad blood. A medium is, however, required 
between a willing seller and a willing buyer, to enable a tenant 
to purchase, if his farm is for sale, with either no initial payment 
or a very small one. As we have no land banks, and the money 
which used to be in the country districts in county and family 
banks is now so largely applied for other purposes, could not 
the Lands Improvement Company, working under its Act 
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of Parliament, or a similar institution, increase its sphere of 
usefulness, step into the breach and fill the gap? 


A good deal of the foregoing pages has been of a destructive 
and querulous nature, and persons will no doubt ask ‘ What 
remedies do you propose?’ I have suggésted some, and will 
now attempt to increase suggestions for remedies and decrease 
criticism. 

I have summed up already in three words my chief construc- 
tive policy: Co-operation, Protection, Education. 

The most important immediate necessity is for the Govern- 
ment to take such steps as to secure the land being kept in a 
proper state of cultivation and that more indispensable men are 
not taken either for the Army or for munitions; this is a great 
danger, as it will prejudice still further the production of food.* 

The second most important is that no hasty and ill-considered 
legislation should be brought forward. No wholesale com- 
mandeering, under the guise of purchase, of land for schemes. 
No ill-thought-out Bill. 

I take it that the necessity for some form of protection is 
acknowledged. I do not like the idea of bounties on wheat, 
because it would mean that everything might be sacrificed to 
wheat and that wheat might be grown year after year; nor for 
the same reason do I like the idea of a minimum price for a given 
number of years. Wheat is only one article of food ; oats, green 
crops, milk, fruit, etc., are equally important. I prefer a reason- 
able tariff, probably after the Canadian model, where they tax 
imports of anything which Canada produces, and do not tax what 
she cannot produce. 

I consider that a bounty on home-grown wheat or a mini- 
mum price for home-grown wheat would be purely a political 
expedient, while a tariff, not perhaps so easy to explain, would 
be part of an agricultural policy. A bounty would stimulate the 
production of wheat by artificial means, while oats, rye, beans, 
and barley, all of which have as great, though not so popular, a 
feeding value, would be left out in the cold. ‘ Wheat—we want 
wheat ’—these cries are as numerous and pernicious as the plagues 
of Egypt. The reasons which I have heard advanced in favour 
of the virtues of a bounty as opposed to those of a tariff are 
political, and, so far as I know, no consideration is paid by the 
advocates of a bounty to any law of economics or to the question 
of what cereal crops can be grown to produce the most food. 
First of all the Free Trade element must be placated. Socialists 


3 Is it imagined that after the lst of January agricultural operations will 
be at an end, or that on and after the 1st of April cows will attend to their 


own varied requirements? 
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tell me they are less unwilling to swallow a bounty than a tariff, 
because they argue that a bounty on home-grown wheat would 
raise the price of bread to the consumer less than a tariff on 
cereals. Then there is the ‘black bread and offal’ prejudice. It 
is maintained that the working man wants finely milled white 
bread and that, in spite of the teachings of the Labour Press, he 
considers whole-meal bread and every kind of cereal foodstuff 
except fine white flour as ‘ black bread and offal.’ 

But as a matter of fact need this objection of the working 
classes be taken too seriously ? 

The object in view is to increase production and so create 
wealth at the same time as food. It does not matter who con- 
sumes the crop, the Genus Homo or the Genus Bos; the former 
consumes the latter in the end. The food is produced; the wealth 
created, and both the cash and manurial value conserved to the 
country. For the purpose of pleasing Demos let the fine white 
flour still be imported under a tariff, or, better still, let the wheat 
be imported and let it be milled in England; then we get the 
flour and the offal. The object of the agriculturist should be to 
produce volume of real sustenance and not an inferior form of 
food simply in order to tickle the palate of ignorance. Surely 
in the vision of the bounty-supporters loom too largely the 
expedients of politics; none of their arguments seem to be 
national. 

We want more food which can be stored, i.e. cereals. Milk 
is by nature protected, meat partially so and by regulations, 
potatoes by bulk. Cereals remain. I prefer a tariff because it 
will raise revenue and operate fairly in favour of all agricultural 
products and therefore of all districts. It can be operated and 
collected by the present Customs officers without the erection of 
Bounty House or the creation of Bounty officials. Surely the 
buzz of officials is sufficiently loud already in the land. Who is 
our modern Beelzebub? 

Again, a tariff will equally mduce farmers to grow more 
cereals, and they will then grow those cereals which are most 
required for their purpose and best suited to their districts. A 
bounty would probably cause wheat to be grown simply for the 
sake of the bounty, or because of the minimum price to be grown 
in districts which are not so suitable for wheat as for other 
corn crops; for instance, I believe there are districts where a 
much better crop of winter oats can be grown than a crop of 
wheat. Then there is a danger of reducing the volume of corn 
crops which could be grown, if you concentrate on wheat. Are 
the feeding crops of oats and beans to be neglected for wheat? Is 
cake to be used entirely for feeding instead of beanmeal? Is it 
not better to go for volume of cereals than for a lesser volume of 
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one particular species of corn? Will it not be better to aim at 
the maximum production of national necessities than to cater for 
@ popular cry at the expense of the ‘ Bigger thing ’? 

I touch on protection because I imagine that in some shape 
or form it has come to stay, except that now it is prohibition ; 
and I regard some measure as essential to ensure the prosperity 
of the agriculturist and therefore the production of food. 

The next seems to me to be education. Mr. Hall in his book 
Agriculture after the War quite rightly says that agricultural 
education at universities is not enough, that some course of 
science or chemistry should be taken at school before the univer- 
sity, so that the budding agriculturist should be at least familiar 
with names common in chemistry and botany. I feel sure he is 
right, but whether the Union of Public School Classical Man- 
darins will agree I do not know. I do not mean that everything 
should be subordinated to this, but that it should be part of the 
curriculum. A landowner or farmer or any person who wishes 
his son to take up agriculture as a profession should be able to 
obtain for him some amount of useful education in early life, and 
not have to wait till the boy is old enough to go to an agricul- 
tural college or university. Expert knowledge and advice are too 
difficult to obtain in England, and here the example of the Irish 
Agricultural Department or the Ontario system, already referred 
to, might be followed. 

I know that these suggestions will meet with severe criti- 
cism. The writer proposed something of the sort at a Mayoral 
dinner some three or four years ago, and was promptly trounced 
by the Chairman of the County Council. 

Probably one of the most important subjects for a farmer 
or landowner to learn is proper bookkeeping and accounting. 
The accountant on an industrialised farm is probably the most 
important man on it; he is the index pointing to cost of pro- 
duction, to profit or to loss, and his is not a certified occupation. 
But—-Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat. 

In the train of education will come much, and in the rays of 
light shining brightly from knowledge will be dispersed many 
prejudices and much ignorant opposition to agricultural interests 
will be dispelled. ‘Thou hast eaten of the tree of knowledge 
and therefore the Garden of Eden is denied thee’ ; a parody of the 
Book of Genesis no doubt, but let it be said ‘ Thou hast eaten of 
the tree of knowledge and now help to make England a garden 
free from weeds.’ 

Education will teach people that a landlord who gives a tenant 
notice for growing weeds, thistles, etc., and sacks his bailiff for 
doing likewise, is a ‘good husbandman’ and not ‘ an oppressor 
of the poor.’ 
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An adaptation of the Alberta Noxious Weeds Act might be a 
good thing in this respect. Roughly, if a man grows weeds 
which are a nuisance to his neighbours they can complain to the 
District Inspector ; if complaints are well founded the offender 
is given so long to cut his weeds; if he fails to comply, the 
Government cut, or cause to be cut, his weeds and send him the 
bill. 

Education will teach people that a landowner who claims 
dilapidations, etc., from a tenant who deliberately ‘farms for 
leaving ’ and impoverishes the soil, is only doing his duty—and 
‘a great many things besides.’ 

Education will teach a man that a cow giving 1000 gallons of 
milk pays better than one giving 500 gallons, and only costs a 

‘little more to keep. 

Education will teach men that 50 bushels of wheat pays 
better than 30, and that you require better seed, better culti- 
vation, and better manure to produce it. 

Education will teach indirectly the townsman that milk comes 
from an animal, generally a cow, and that fruit and vegetables 
do not grow in Covent Garden, although they are bought and sold 
there. Among the greatest enemies to agriculture have been the 
comic Press and the caricaturist. Why a man who earns his 
bread by working on the land should be portrayed as a fool 
I don’t know. 

A system which is in vogue in many parts of Canada, and 
I believe in South Africa, is a form of partnership. The owner 
of the land provides the land and buildings and in some cases 
part of the capital, while the tenant or partner does the farming 
and gives so much of the crop to the owner or partner. This 
often works well in a new country, but here it is open to many 
objections and confronted by many difficult questions, most of 
which emanate from legislation. Questions would immediately 
arise as to compensations for manures, corn consumed, hay, 
straw, etc., who would be responsible for laying hedges, etc., 
who would pay the rates, and a hundred and one other obstacles. 
Again the all-important question of bookkeeping. But a system 
founded on partnership might be evolved. 

The whole system and law of land tenure in England is sur- 
rounded by endless difficulties, some grown up and known as 
custom of the country, such as, for instance, in the North-West 
of England and in the Evesham district, others the production 
of lawyers. 

The transfer of land is too difficult and too expensive. Could 
not the appallingly expensive land valuation of the People’s 
Budget be corrected and adopted as a Doomsday Book, and the 
whole of rural England and perhaps urban as well be brought 
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under an adapted ‘ Torrens’ system ? Of course, the whole of 
the legal fraternity would blaspheme and the whole influence of 
every barrister and solicitor would be directed against such an 
attack on their vested interest. But surely every agriculturist 
and every seller and purchaser of land would rejoice. Away with 
all the deeds and musty jargon of bygone ages; surely marriage 
settlements, etc., could be safeguarded? Most of these pages 
and reams of parchment are in reality of little value and only 
represent years of parasitical toil. This may not be possible, but 
it is worthy surely of attention and study. 

I confess I cannot see eye to eye with those who advocate 
breaking up pasture; there is too much loose talk about plough- 
ing up grass: any parrot can say ‘ Plough up grass,’ and if we 
are not careful ‘ Plough up grass’ will become a cry similar to 
* Your food will cost you more.’ Plough up tumbled-down fields 
of course, but go slowly. As for the milk-producing grass and 
the grazing pastures, I think it would be an act of rashness 
bordering on imbecility to rush in and plough up. A great deal 
of capital has been sunk in these fields, a great deal of care has 
been taken of them, and where else do you see them? They 
are often understocked and therefore undergrazed, but a note of 
warning here seems to be badly needed. Farmers are wanted, 
not ‘wheat miners.’ I am getting afraid of the word wheat : 
the vote-catcher might come to learn it. Good grass land well 
done will respond. 


To sum up. 
Some Suggested Remedies. 


1. Appoint a Committee of successful agriculturists, practical and 
scientific, large and small, to inquire into 

(i.) The system of land tenure. 

(ii.) The education of the agricultural community, landlord, agent, 
tenant, workman, from the village schools to the grammar and public schools 
and the Universities. 

(iti.) The treatment of agriculturists by the railways and by the banks, 
to see that railways no longer carry foreign produce at more favourable 
rates than English produce, and to see whether any new regulations should 
be passed whereby the railways should be compelled to pay more attention 
to agriculture, and whether the banks should be compelled to contribute 
to capital for agricultural banks and credit societies. 

2. Appoint a well-known agricultural expert such as Sir Horace 
Plunkett as permanent Secretary to the Board of Agriculture. 

3. Appoint a council of practical men advisory to the President of the 
Board of Agriculture, after the pattern of the Landwertschaftsrat of Ger- 
many, to watch over the agricultural interests of Great Britain, with some 
power over ill-considered legislation relating to land. 


But I am sceptical as to the future unless and until an 
agricultural party is formed and has direct representation in the 
House of Commons. There are too few members whose primary 
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interest is the farm; it is not enough for an agricultural con- 
stituency to be perfectly satisfied with a very worthy and perhaps 


‘able candidate whose real interest in life lies in the town and 


not in the fields. Here again those whose interests are at stake 
should co-operate more and push their claims at every 
opportunity. 

. It is not enough to be put off with non-party associations, 
etc. ; they are usually of an hermaphrodite character, naturally 
of little utility, are generally slumbering, and doomed after a brief 
existence to the limbo of things forgotten. 

Is it not time to burst the fetters fastened on the industry by 
a political fetish? Is it not time that the production of the 
necessities of life should be recognised as of primary importance? 
Why should the belly starve and the members flourish? 

Lord Selborne appeared to be on the right track. What is 
his successor going to do? 

What do we live on? The products of the land. What is 
going to mitigate this appalling debt hanging round our neck, a 
yoke which few realise the meaning of, without depleting our 
natural resources? What is produced which consists chiefly of 
matter which can be reproduced by Nature? Food. 

What is food? Agriculture. 

Wanted a Policy. 
HINDLIP. 
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THE RE-ELECTION OF PRESIDENT 
WILSON 


In every part of the world, since the second day after the polling 
on November 7th, the election of Mr. Woodrow Wilson as 
President of the United States for a second term of four 
years has been commented upon as at once astonishing and 
mysterious. This reading of the event is demonstrably mistaken. 
There is no cause for surprise in Mr. Wilson’s re-election, or in 
the fact that his majority should have been very small, At every 
stage of the electoral campaign his chances were good enough 
to keep his supporters from losing heart, but not more than 
that. Certainly if the earliest forecasts, according to which the 
Republican candidate was sweeping the country, had proved to 
be accurate, public amazement would have been justifiable ; for, 
since the nominations in June, no competent observer in America 
had believed that the contest could be other than close ; although 
everyone miscalculated some of the factors. There was, indeed, 
one remarkable, and quite new, phenomenon revealed in the 
election, and a right estimate of its significance is necessary to 
an understanding of the result. 

President Wilson owes his re-election to the West: to the 
Further West, that is, as distinguished from the Middle West, 
which latter region, from the Civil War until the party 
upheaval of 1912, was the determining factor in almost every 
quadrennial campaign. Hitherto, it has been an axiom with 
American -party managers and other electioneers that, while a 
presidential candidate might win if New York State, with its 
forty-five votes in the Electoral College, went against him, his 
defeat was unavoidable in the event of a hostile combination of 
New York with the north-central States. This axiom no 
longer holds. Mr. Wilson has called in the newest States to 
redress the balance of power established by those of older settle- 
ment. He was a minority President four years ago; he is now 
the President mainly of the younger communities furthest 
removed from the Old World. It is the union of South and 
West that has made him secure and given him, for his second 
term of office, a position as President strikingly different from 
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that held by any of his predecessors. For if the election of 1916 
should prove the beginning of an active alliance between the 
old Democrats and the radical Progressives of the Pacific side, it 
is plain: that the party alignments of the future will be most 
unlike those of the past. 

We in England were, for reasons convincing to ourselves, dis- 
posed to assume that the presidential election of 1916 was bound 
to be a war election. How, we asked, could it be otherwise, when 
at any moment the Government in Washington might be called 
upon to decide between peace and war for the United States? But 
this assumption ignored the basic facts of American political life : 
the geographical security of the Republic, its unbroken isolation 
from European entanglements, and the continuing spell of party 
traditions and personal loyalties upon the average American voter. 
No doubt, if Mr. Roosevelt could have had his way, the policy 
of the United States in regard to Europe at war would have 
been the single issue of the conflict. But Mr. Roosevelt was not 
a candidate for the Presidency. He was, indeed, the most ener- 
getic and voluble campaigner ; but it is an open question whether 
his advocacy was not an embarrassment, rather than a help, to 
Mr. Hughes. It was noticeable that while Mr. Roosevelt was 
employing almost the whole of his rhetoric upon the questions 
arising directly out of the war, Mr. Hughes himself was laying 
the emphasis upon quite other matters—the tariff, civil service 
reform, and the menace from organised labour ; while some of the 
most prominent speakers on the Republican side showed themselves 
capable of delivering important campaign speeches without so 
much as making mention of the European War. It is, I believe, 
true that the single subject upon which Mr. Hughes spoke with 
a frequency and strength of language comparable with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s own, was the policy of the Administration in Mexico— 
undoubtedly the part of Mr. Wilson’s record which lends itself 
most easily to attack. 

Two things were plain from the outset. First, that the cam- 
paign would be fought mainly around the President himself, and 
especially upon his method, or what the American journalists 
like to call his technique : that is, upon his personality. Secondly, 
that the issue would depend in the main upon the question of 
Republican solidarity. Four years ago, as everyone now knows, 
the more advanced Republicans broke away with Mr. Roosevelt to 
form the new Progressive Party. The split, which will probably 
take rank as a cardinal event in American political history, had as 
its immediate outcome the election of Mr. Wilson on a minority 
vote. Not otherwise, from the time of Grover Cleveland until 
the present year, has it been possible for the nominee of the 
Democrats to gain the Presidency. In round figures the vote for 
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Wilson was 1,300,000 below the combined vote for Roosevelt and 
Taft. It is possible that, in 1912, Mr. Roosevelt was even more 
anxious to prevent the re-election of Mr. Taft than he was to 
achieve his own. This year, his chief object was to prevent the 
re-election of Mr. Wilson, and he was well aware that with a 
third candidate in the field the President’s return was absolutely 
assured. When therefore, having failed in his efforts to obtain 
the Republican nomination in June, he left the field and 
announced his intention of supporting Mr. Hughes, the Progres- 
sives ceased to exist as a separate and independent Party. Their 
organisation, built up with energy and enthusiasm by Radicals of 
every shade believing in a coming triumph, became automatically 
an annexe of the ‘ grand old Party,’ and the Republican leaders 
confidently assumed that the formal reunion would be followed 
by a return to their old allegiance on the part of the great majority 
of the Progressives. If that were so, it was plain that Mr. Wilson 
could not hope for victory. Apart from the special problems and 
complications introduced by the great war, the most important 
practical question of the campaign lies here. Do the facts of 
the election, so far as we at present know them, enable us to 
say that the Progressives have gone back to the Republican ranks? 

The answer would appear to be that in the older Republican 
areas they do, but that in the South and West there has been a 
strong drift of the Progressives towards Mr. Wilson. At the 
last election Mr. Roosevelt commanded so large a following that, 
for example, he carried even Pennsylvania, most ‘ rock-ribbed ’ 
of Republican strongholds, and came near to victory in Massa- 
chusetts and other States where a Republican defeat was almost 
incredible. We have as yet no details of the polling last month 
to work upon, but it is safe to say that in few, if any, of these 
States was the Progressive turnover to Wilson so great as to 
imperil the position of the Republican candidate. In the Middle 
West Mr. Wilson won Ohio—a victory which, if it had been 
repeated in any one of the great pivotal States of the centre, 
would have proved the rightness of the Democrats’ claim in regard 
to the Progressives. But it stood alone, and the Republicans 
held Illinois with a large majority, notwithstanding the powerful 
force of radical Progressivism in that State, and the votes of a 
half-million or more of newly enfranchised women, led in some 
of the larger cities by groups of the most ardent Radicals and 
Internationalists. The conclusion seems unavoidable, and it is 
this : that, large as the rallying of the Progressives to Mr. Wilson 
was, it left, in the States we are now considering, a great many, 
perhaps rather more than half, to be polled by Mr. Hughes—Mr. 
Roosevelt's personal appeal acting in this area as a forceful influ- 
ence. In the Western States, also, there would appear to be no 
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room for dispute as to what occurred. Mr. Wilson’s claims on 
behalf of his policy, and the potent cry of Peace and Prosperity, 
swept the Radical voters into the Democratic camp. 

The Progressive strength at the last election, sufficiently 
remarkable in itself, was due to the merging of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
personal following with the great body of citizens who, in every 
part of the United States, had grown weary of the machine and 
the arid unreality of the political game, and were hoping to see 
the creation of a powerful party inspired by ideals of social 
justice and amelioration. At the outset of his long spell of office 
Mr. Roosevelt was taken to be an ardent Progressive, but his 
record at the White House had little in it to justify the hopes of 
the Radicals. Nevertheless he was, in 1912, the only national 
leader to whom it was worth while for the new Party to give any 
consideration. He could inspire ; he could lead ; he could appar- 
ently learn by experience and learn from younger minds. He 
accepted the Progressive programme with his customary 
enthusiasm. It was not difficult for him to adopt the Pro- 
gressive language, and he could use it without any sense 
of self-contradiction. His admirers, then and always, asked 
little of him save energy, and the fervid utterance of what- 
ever tended to the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
As one shrewd critic has lately remarked, he had ‘literally 
talked himself into the American heart.’ But with his 
defeat four years ago, Mr. Roosevelt had ceased to think of 
himself as a Progressive ; and after the outbreak of war in Europe 
it became abundantly clear that all his words and acts came from 
the dual impulsion of his contempt for President Wilson and his 
entirely natural ambition to secure once again the direction of 
the Government. To him, the man who, by the design of an 
inscrutable Providence, was at the head of the Republic in this 
supreme hour, was just a doctrinaire professor, and Mr. Roose- 
velt’s leaping invention supplied a string of epithets. Mr. 
Wilson was a ‘ Byzantine logothete,’ a Micawber with the itch of 
note-writing, a Pontius Pilate. In Mexico his blundering and 
cowardice had led to unutterable horrors; on the high seas his 
spineless diplomacy had been powerless to protect American lives 
and interests, while on every hand the policy of the Wilson 
Administration had been, as Mr. Roosevelt put it in a signed 
advertisement that was scattered over the continent, an opiate to 
the spirit of national idealism. 

The Republican candidate, having to adapt his own campaign 
methods to the resounding energies of his chief lieutenant, 
pursued a course which offered material for a very interesting 
study. In temperament and experience there are no very marked 
differences between Mr. Hughes and the President. Both were 
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trained to the law; both have been university teachers ; both are 
uncomfortable in contact with the crowd. But as party leaders 
they differ widely. The Democratic Party is embodied in 
Mr. Wilson ; it would be impossible for anyone to say that the 
Republicans had an equally representative man in Mr. Hughes. 

In the form and temper of their organisations the two parties 
have changed places. Formerly it was the Democrats who could 
not be regarded as a party in any proper sense of the word. Their 
sections had no principle of cohesion. The solid South, embodying 
a slowly dying tradition, could have no community of principle or 
aim with the advancing industrialism of the North, or with the 
vague provincial Radicalism which acknowledged the lead of Mr. 
Bryan in the West. Incoherent enough before the advent of 
Bryan twenty years ago, this conjunction became still more 
glaringly impracticable with the emergence of the multiform 
social idealism which has been the hope of America during the 
past decade. 

It seemed impossible that the great, compact, and class-con- 
scious Republican Party could ever suffer such disruption that 
it would become as heterogeneous as the party it had despised for 
half a century. Yet this is what the insurgency of Mr. Roosevelt 
did for it ; so that, when the leaders of the party once all-powerful 
in the Republic came, in the spring of this year, to seek for a 
champion with whom they could unseat Mr. Wilson, they found 
themselves, as an able American publicist put it the other day, 
to be nothing but an organised incompatibility. Their candidate, 
Charles Evans Hughes, was the choice of the rank and file. 
Neither the party bosses nor the wealthy magnates had cause to 
love him. As Governor of New York he had been a courageous 
enemy of the machine. He was not only a protagonist of clean 
government and an enemy of the spoils system: he was an 
unabashed Puritan in office, far more closely reflecting the old 
religious conscience of America than Mr. Wilson has ever done. 
But the party managers had to allow his nomination because 
there was no alternative in sight. The unmistakable sense of 
the Chicago Convention was that Mr. Hughes was the one can- 
didate under whose leadership the old Republicans and the 
Progressives could unite; the only one, moreover, behind whom 
could be mobilised all the variegated forces of the President’s 
enemies. 

The English observer, conscious that the party names and 
tenets with which he is familiar in his own country represent long 
and deep lines of historic and social division, finds it extra- 
ordinarily difficult to form a mental image of the hosts which 
united in the support of Mr. Hughes. Behind him were the hard 
and keen old Republican tradition and opinion of the Atlantic 
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States, reinforced by that intensity of pro-Allies sentiment which, 
since the autumn of 1914, has been expressed in a continuous 
and impassioned lament over American neutrality, as delimited 
by the State Department and interpreted by the President. Add 
to this powerful nucleus, which one has called ‘the more con- 
scious, aggressive, and capable class ingredients of American 
society ’, nearly all the capitalist enterprise of the large cities. 
Add, again, that powerful section of the commercial community 
which is convinced that a Democratic Administration must, in 
the nature of things, be hostile to Big Business, which stands 
immovably by high tariffs, and resents the curtailment of the 
immense power of Wall Street achieved by the Federal Reserve 
Banks, and still further threatened by the new Rural Credits 
law; the shipping interests, alarmed by the proposals for 
government ownership of a merchant marine ; the many interests, 
especially those of transport, infuriated by the passing of Mr. 
Wilson’s emergency Eight Hours law for railways. 

The foregoing form a large part of the mass which is properly 
Republican and therefore always and as a matter of course 
ranged against the Democrat. And if these alone comprised Mr. 
Hughes’s supporters there would be no occasion for remark. But 
they did not. To them we have to add the dissatisfied con- 
servative Democrats, hardly less furious with the President than 
their former opponents, because of Mexico and Germany ; the 
irreconcilable Irish, so fiercely stirred afresh by the reactions of 
the Irish rebellion that they could sacrifice their long-established 
loyalty to the Democratic Party in order to register their disgust 
with a Democratic President too friendly to England. And, 
lastly, the great majority of the German Americans, so infuriated 
with Mr. Wilson that in order to punish him they were ready to 
vote with the fervid pro-Allies of Pennsylvania and New England 
—caring neither for the ambiguity of Mr. Hughes’s ‘straight 
Americanism,’ nor even for the excoriating lashes which, from 
beginning to end of the campaign, Mr. Roosevelt was laying-Gpon 
the shoulders of every voter tempted to an expression, of divided 
citizenship. 

It would, I think, be accurate to say that during his first year 
of office, notwithstanding the minority vote ifpon which he stood, 
Mr. Wilson was accepted as a nationat“President—in a sense at 
at any rate not much different from that understood when the 
phrase was applied in former days to a man like Grover Cleveland. 
After his installation, in March 1913, he advanced rapidly in 
public esteem. He was startlingly different from both Roosevelt 
and Taft. ‘The American people were unmistakably proud to have 
as head of the nation a man of such undeniable intellectual dis- 
tinction. They admired the brilliant directness of his campaign 
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speeches, and the simplicity with which, breaking the unwritten 
rule of a century, he delivered in person his messages to Congress. 
They took delight in his speeches after he became President ; 
in their measured and forcible eloquence, in the skill and brevity 
with which on great occasions he was able to express the higher 
mind of the nation. Mr. Wilson, too, had revealed what was in 
America an original view of legislative leadership. His mind 
moves familiarly amidst English constitutional theory and par- 
hamentary practice. He'conceives of the American presidency as 
on its legislative side comparable with the British premiership. 
Probably, as a recent American writer has said, no President has 
been equipped with so full and exact a knowledge of the Constitu- 
tion. His early legislation, introduced and carried through with 
great energy, was successful beyond the experience of any recent 
Administration. The country was ready for the revision of the 
Tariff, while the scheme of Federal Reserve Banks embodied in 
the Currency Bill, although it met with hard criticism from 
the great finance interests, came to be recognised as perhaps the 
freshest and most courageous piece of financial legislation of the 
time. Always a political theorist, with a manifest enjoyment in 
the exposition of his philosophy of government, Mr. Wilson sur- 
prised both friends and opponents by the readiness with which he 
adapted himself to the practical work of governing. When he 
went to the White House he had had only two years of executive 
experience in high office. He was what we in England should 
call an individualist Liberal, with an almost equal distrust of 
monopoly and of State action. The idea of government and demo- 
cracy which was the inspiration of The New Freedom, the book 
made out of the speeches delivered during his first campaign, was 
speedily passed. At all events, it is plain that the President who 
in his fourth year has carried through Congress a federal Child 
Labour law, a Workmen’s Compensation law, and a law imposing 
an eight-hours’ day upon the railway companies, has travelled a 
very long way from the positions avowed by the Governor of 
New Jersey and the presidential candidate who, in the autumn 
of 1912, made a series of speeches with a substance and tone which 
would not have sounded inappropriate in Lancashire thirty years 
ago. 
Mr. Wilson succeeded to the leadership of a party which, ever 
since the re-shaping of American politics more than half a century 
ago, had been a congeries of unrelated elements ; a party, more- 
over, which in that time had enjoyed only two terms of office and 
responsibility. The Democrats had no philosophy of action ; they 
had shown little or no power of education or adaptation ; they had 
permitted their opponents to command almost a monopoly of 
political and administrative ability, except, perhaps, in a few of the 
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great cities. Under Mr. Wilson’s hand they have been trans- 
formed ; they have become coherent, conscious, progressive, in so 
much that the present Administration has achieved a record in 
domestic legislation much more extensive, and posterity may say 
more enlightened, than that of any administration in recent 
history. Himself new to the great task of government, the Presi- 
dent had very little proved capacity to draw upon, and he was 
hampered by the awkward necessity of having, for imperative 
reasons, to give the highest post in the Cabinet to William 
Jennings Bryan. It has been a general, and not ill-founded, 
charge against Mr. Wilson that he has preferred—or at any rate 
has tolerated—-second-rate men in his entourage. The fact is that 
his Cabinet included at least three or four very able ministers 
among a number of nonentities. One of the strongest was lost by 
ill-fortune ; while the President showed masterly adroitness in 
freeing himself from Mr. Bryan, to the great good of the State 
Department and of the Government’s foreign policy. 

But, as one need not emphasise, all this is of comparative 
insignificance to European readers by the side of the supreme 
issue upon which the Wilson Administration has been tried 
at the bar of the world. August 1914 found Woodrow Wilson 
at the head of the greatest neutral Power, and it is charged 
against him that he failed to achieve for the United States anything 
but a policy of timid and inconsistent neutrality. English 
people have been made familiar with the fierce criticisms of their 
President uttered by Americans in Europe; and they have, 
although slowly, come to realise that while Anglo-Saxon America, 
mainly represented in the older and wealthier communities of the 
Atlantic States, resents the apparent indifference of official 
America to the cause of the freer peoples, there exists throughout 
the nation a large body of people who, not being especially 
favourable to the Allies, would have welcomed and applauded 
a firmer American policy. That, of course, is what Mr. Hughes 
has been standing for, although the opposing sections of his 
supporters would give entirely different interpretations of the 
policy they desire. 

Now the chief counts in the indictment of the President 
with respect to his war policy are well known to everybody, and 
it is not necessary here to do more than recapitulate them in 
the briefest terms. It is held (a) that it was foolish and fussy 
of the President to ask the American people, in a message pub- 
lished at the beginning of the war, to be neutral in word and 
thought as well as in act; (b) that the failure to protest officially, 
alone or in company with other neutrals, against the rape and 
destruction of Belgium was an offence against the law of nations 
and of humanity which can never be forgiven or forgotten; 
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(c} that the proclamation of the war-zone at sea should have been 
answered by something more tangible than the ‘ strict account- 
ability’ note, and the Lusitania advertisement by instant action ; 
(d) that the sinking by submarine of a single passenger liner 
should have brought the United States into the war on the side 
of the Allies; (e) that the President, by his policy of inquiry, 
protest, and delay, has not only thrown away the superb advan- 
tage of position which belongs to the greatest neutral, but has 
led the United States to forfeit jhe respect of the world and 
encouraged the German Government to treat her as negligible 
and impotent. 

Only the more extreme of the President’s admirers, I think, 
attempt a complete defence. The President and his Govern- 
ment, in August 1914, were not prepared for action; were not, 
indeed, prepared in anything. But then, it may be urged, neither 
were their opponents. Conspicuously, Mr. Roosevelt, and his 
most experienced supporter in foreign affairs, Mr. Root, were 
not. If, however, it be conceded that much of Mr. Wilson’s 
policy during the first year of the war was fumbling and waver- 
ing, fair-minded people on this side have recognised that it grew 
decidedly firmer and clearer after Mr. Bryan had been shed. 
Nor should it be forgotten that Mr. Wilson last spring with- 
stood Congress and, with iron persistency, fought down the 
opposition of a determined minority, consisting largely of his 
political opponents, upon the crucial issue of the right of 
Americans to travel upon ships belonging to belligerents. Few 
incidents in the history of the American Presidency can compare 
with this exercise of executive authority ; and it is fair te remember 
that the stand was made by Mr. Wilson against an immense 
organisation of hostile influence throughout the country. 

What, then, is the nature of the national judgment which 
has been passed upon the President and his Administration? 
His supporters hoped, of course, for a much more emphatic en- 
dorsement by the electorate, and their hopes were stimulated by 
the popular acclaim with which Mr. Wilson was everywhere 
received on his campaign journeys. It was remarked that, what- 
ever other cries might be heard, one cry was never absent. He 
was hailed as the Peace President. As the New York Nation, 
@ very critical supporter, expressed it: in varying phrases, but 
with a fervour almost religious in all of them, Mr. Wilson was 
thanked and praised for having kept the nation out of war. ‘There 
was something almost of a revival glow in the cries of ‘God 
bless you!’’ which have come from workers on the soil and in 
the shop, and wives and mothers with tears in their eyes, as 
President Wilson passed by.’ The prevalence everywhere of this 
sentiment seemed to portend an overwhelming majority in the 
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central and western States; and yet Mr. Wilson’s victory is the 
narrowest known in America for forty years. 

The reasons, I suggest, are mainly these: that party tradi- 
tions and affiliations are still the strongest force in the political 
affairs of the United States ; that in the populous areas which are 
historically Republican the bulk of the Progressives have been 
content to return to their old party; that the strength of the 
Republican machine and the extraordinary expenditure of cam- 
paign money (including a most lavish use of full-page 
advertisements in all the newspapers) have had unmistakable 
results; and that large numbers of voters who in a time of 
crisis would have preferred to vote for the President in office were 
induced to support his opponent—not because they have any 
inclination at all to a more aggressive foreign policy, but because 
they have been dissatisfied with Mr. Wilson’s apparent weakness 
and indecision, believe that the prestige of the United States 
has thereby been gravely damaged, and are persuaded that a 
more resolute policy of straight Americanism is needed and can 
be secured without adding to the risk of war. The combination 
of these forces has not prevented Mr. Wilson’s election for a 
second term, but it has prevented the registering of such an en- 
dorsement of his record as would have been acknowledged by his 
opponents to be unequivocal. 

Plainly Mr. Wilson is not now in a position to act as though 
the nation had given him a mandate to continue and complete his 
programme of liberal democracy in legislation: for, even if the 
state of parties in Congress were not in itself conclusive, the 
fact of the heavy poll against him in the principal industrial and 
commercial States must be taken into consideration. With 
a balanced House of Representatives, we may take it, Mr. 
Wilson’s career as an initiator of reform legislation is for the 
present at a standstill; and inevitably his opponents will count 
upon the next congressional elections, in November 1918, to give 
them a decisive majority. The activities’ of the President as 
reform leader are checked; but, on the other hand, it is 
open to him to contend that the Republicans have received no 
endorsement of those features of their programme which they 
thought it worth while to develop during the campaign. For 
example, the Democrats will suffer no misgivings in regard 
to the tariff. Rather they will argue that the failure of the 
renewed appeal for higher protection, forcibly emphasised by 
Mr. Hughes, is a direct encouragement to the work of the Federal 
Tariff Commission, established by the present Administration. 
Similarly they will point out that when Mr. Roosevelt expressed 
his agreement with the principle of the Eight Hours law, and 


Mr. Hughes stated plainly that a Republican Administration 
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would make no attempt to repeal it, their opponents were recog- 
nising the logic of legislative fact. 

Still stronger will be the standing of the Administration in 
regard to Preparedness. His opponents refuse to believe 
that the - President is serious over the programmes of 
naval and military expansion which were passed through Con- 
gress last session. They recall that, so late as the end of 1914, 
the President declared, in his message to Congress, against 
any statutory increase of the Army and Navy. They count it 
serious that, after avowing his altered view, Mr. Wilson sacrificed 
one of the ablest members of his Cabinet—Mr. Lindley Garrison, 
the Secretary for War; and that the work of carrying through 
the great new naval scheme is still in the hands of Mr. Josephus 
Daniels, a Secretary of the Navy who is known to be without 
enthusiasm for an enlarged Navy. But these things do not affect 
the political facts. At the beginning of the present year Mr. 
Wilson stumped the cities of the Middle West on behalf of his 
Preparedness programme, and scored a notable success. He 
was awake to the fact that the only hope for the acceptance of a 
Preparedness scheme by the nation, without a bitter party 
quarrel, was for it to be proposed and carried out by a Demo- 
cratic Administration. His position in this important matter is 
now secure. He can assume the massed support of the Demo- 
crats—without taking account of Mr. Bryan’s particular follow- 
ing; and he can, of course, claim the assistance of the 
Republicans, whose patriotism must at least be sufficent to back 
up the President to the point of making the Administration’s 
scheme as complete and efficient as circumstances allow. Clearly 
they cannot be behind the party of peace in preparation for an 
incalculable future. 

His re-election removes from Mr. Wilson the miserable 
possibility of an interregnum of four months, during which, if 
the fortunes of the day had gone against him, he would have been 
unable to take positive action in any international crisis. It 
also relieves him of that terror of the elected President—an im- 
pending appeal to the country. He can, accordingly, meet the 
accumulated problems of the autumn, if not with a sense of 
augmented power, at all events in the knowledge that the people 
of the United States must perforce be behind him. No sooner 
was the election over than the Mexican entanglement once again 
reared its hideous head, while Germany’s renewal of submarine 
barbarity came as a sharp reminder that the*honour of re- 
appointment to the greatest elective office in the world may mean 
for its holder the most terrible of all responsibilities. It is in 
the face of such developments as these that the almost exact 
balance of electoral forces may prove to be, not a drawback, 
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but a positive advantage to President Wilson. A foreign policy 
commending itself to a section only of the American people is 
now out of the question for him. The absence of a working 
majority in the Legislature means that herceforward he can 
dominate Congress only by fulfilling its will. And this should 
make Mr. Wilson, not weaker, but immensely stronger among 
the representatives of the Powers. It is not without significance 
that, while the general public opinion of Great Britain has grown 
much more sympathetic towards the President than it was during 
the first year of the war, the most influential English journals 
greeted his re-election in articles of emphatic friendliness. For 
this there are three main reasons. First, it is recognised that Mr. 
Wilson’s task has been and is one of extraordinary difficulty, and 
not the least because he has had to carry on in the midst of a party 
conflict of exceptional complexity and bitterness. Secondly, he 
has shown, in his conduct of affairs through a succession of crises, 
a remarkable power of retrieving mistakes and of handling delicate 
problems in regard to which little or no help was to be had from 
precedent, and throughout his neutrality has been of exceeding 
value to the cause of the Allies. Thirdly, he has been brought, 
through the horrors of the past two years, to a new conception of 
America’s place among the nations. It involves the abandonment 
of the old isolation, and an acceptance of the principle that hence- 
forward the United States must share with the peoples of Europe 
the sacrifice that will be necessary if humanity is to be preserved 
from a recurrence of the terror and anguish amidst which the old 


society has broken up. 
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EMERSON’S THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION 
AS BEARING ON MODERN PROBLEMS 


Most great thinkers have had something to say on the subject 
of Education. It is only necessary to refer to such compara- 
tively modern writers as Bacon, Locke, Milton, Montaigne, 
Rousseau, Bain, Huxley, and Herbert Spencer, who have 
made it the theme of an Essay or a Treatise. They were not 
all schoolmasters nor professed ‘educationists,’ whom our 
friend Mr. Punch has most disrespectfully included among 
* public nuisances,’ and of these, ‘except the Pacifist,’ the most 
egregious. 

It is unfortunately true that the majority of people in this 
country are bored by disquisitions, whether written or spoken, 
on the subject of education. Anyone who has had to speak in the 
House of Commons on the introduction of the Education Esti- 
mates will have painfully noticed the sudden exodus of members 
as soon as the question has been put from the Chair. Even 
Emerson, to whose writings bearing on the subject the following 
pages refer, was conscious of the feeling of boredom, not always 
courteously expressed, which a discussion on Education invari- 
ably aroused. It was, perhaps, from actual experience that he 
says: ‘It is ominous that the word Education has so cold, so 
hopeless a sound. A treatise on Education, a Convention on 
Education, a lecture, a system, affects us with slight paralysis 
and a certain yawning of the jaws.’ Many, I know, will share 
this feeling. We can only assume, therefore, that it is owing 
to the far-reaching influence of education on national character, 
to its close connexion with the material and spiritual well-being 
of the people, that so many of the most distinguished and widely- 
read writers of all ages have been unable to resist the call to 
publish their views on the training of the young. Some of these 
authors have given us elaborate treatises on Education, which 
constitute the literature of the subject ; others, less explicit, have 
left no such formal works, but have enabled us to ascertain their 
views, and even to build up from detached passages in their 
writings a theory of education almost as complete as Milton’s 
Tractate. To this latter class belongs Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
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whose published Lectures and Addresses, in addition to his short 
Essay on the subject, abound in fruitful ideas on many of the 
educational topics that are now engaging the consideration of 
some of our Statesmen and teachers, of our professional and 
business men. 

It may seem strange that of those writers whose thoughts 
on education have exercised the widest influence on its practice, 
few have been men with any considerable experience in actual 
teaching. It may be that their aloofness from the routine and 
details of practical teaching, and their wider knowledge of affairs, 
of the motives and springs of human action, have given to their 
suggestions and ideas a special value and significance. 

Emerson differed in some respects from either of the two 
classes of writers whom I have in mind. He was, in a sense, 
both philosopher and poet; but, although he had travelled much 
and had met and conversed with some of the greatest thinkers 
of the age, he knew little of the needs of business men. On the 
other hand, he had had some experience in teaching. He had, 
too, the advantage of inheriting qualities and tendencies useful 
to speculative and philosophic thought, and his own College 
training had strengthened and developed those hereditary 
dispositions. 

At the age of twenty, two years after leaving College, while 
studying for the ministry, he employed his spare time in teach- 
ing. He taught at several schools. He assisted his brother in a 
school at Boston, and, a year or two later, he was in charge of 
a small school at Cambridge. Believing that his influence as a 
minister of religion would be greater than as a schoolmaster, 
he gave up teaching and, in the year 1829, was duly ordained. 
His experience of school life, therefore, if short, was varied. 
As minister in a Unitarian Community he was freer in the 
expression of his views and in the practice of the outward forms 
of worship than, possibly, in any other religious body. Neverthe- 
less, he found some difficulty in reconciling his beliefs with the 
observance of certain rites which he was expected to administer, 
and accordingly, at the age of twenty-nine, he shook off any 
fetters which his duties to the Church may have imposed, and 
thus, untrammelled, but in a truly reverent and religious spirit, 
he set out on what he regarded as his mission, ‘ to raise the idea 
of man,’ to preach to all and sundry the doctrine of Love and 
Truth and Beauty. He shared the desire of Milton, who in 
circumstances not altogether dissimilar had said, ‘Give me the 
liberty to know, to utter and to argue fully according to con- 
science above all liberties.’ Oliver Wendell Holmes, who knew 
him well, and to whom we are indebted for many details of his 
life, finds some parallelisms between the characters of Emerson 
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and Milton. Writing of his friend, he says, ‘In elevation, 
purity, nobility of nature he is worthy to stand with the great 
poet and patriot who began, like him, as a schoolmaster and 
ended in a schoolhouse which had for its walls the horizons of 
every region where English is spoken.’ This is no unmeasured 
estimate of the character of Emerson, and the thoughtful student 
of his writings may find therein lessons worthy of a teacher, who 
looked on all men and women as his pupils and whose life was 
given to the effort to help them to draw from Nature a love for 
the Beautiful and Good, and to implant it in their soul as the 
seed of action and desire. 

Looking, therefore, upon Emerson as a schoolmaster, whose 
schoolroom was the world and whose pupils were mankind, I have 
thought it might not be without interest, at the present time and 
in existing circumstances, to bring together passages from his 
writings, which show the bearing of his lessons on some of the 
educational problems that now confront us. 

Emerson’s teachings were the direct outcome of his Philo- 
sophy and Religion. Indeed, the two were one. If, therefore, 
we are to appreciate his educational ideals, we must understand 
his Philosophy. He was both Realist and Humanist. It would 
have seemed to him impossible in any scheme of education to dis- 
sociate the teaching of Science from that of Literature, language, 
and history. As a philosophic Idealist he regarded both Nature 
and Literature as subjective phenomena. ‘ The world is nothing ; 


‘the man is all’ ;’ and in so far as Nature is revealed by man, 


and is included in the consciousness of man, he would have 
agreed that ‘the proper study of mankind is man.’ He saw in 
Nature the source and presentation of Truth and Goodness 
and Beauty, and these only as ‘ different phases of the same All.’ * 
‘In the divine order, intellect is primary : nature secondary : it 
is the memory of the mind.’ He accordingly defines Philosophy 
as ‘the account which the human mind gives to itself of the 
constitution of the world.’ It will be seen, however, that in order 
that the human mind may give to itself that knowledge, it must 
master the secrets of Nature. Hence it follows, and Emerson 
fully recognised the fact, that Science or the Study of Nature 
must be made an essential factor in the education of man. 

In early life Emerson’s attitude towards Science was not 
sympathetic. It was very similar to that of Wordsworth. 
Emerson looked upon the scientist’s concern for accuracy in 
measuring and weighing as meticulous, and as clouding his appre- 
ciation of the surface beauty of-the things to which his instru- 
ments were applied. ‘The human heart concerns us more than 
the poring into microscopes, and is larger than can be measured 

1 The American Scholar. 2 Nature, cap. iii. 
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by the pompous figures of the astronomer.’* He approached 
the study of Science from the standpoint of the Poet, and would 
have agreed with Ford, 


Far better ’tis 
To bless the sun than reason why it shines. 


But Emerson came to realise what Tennyson so clearly saw, that 
Science revealed truth and beauty in Nature which was hidden 
from the ordinary observer’s eye, and although he did not claim 
to be an expert in any one branch of Science, he had a wide 
knowledge of its facts and of the methods of investigation, and 
would have regarded any scheme of education as incomplete from 
which Science was excluded. As some indication of the lessons 
to be learnt from the study of Science, he says ‘ Nature is the 
discipline of the understanding in intellectual truths. Our deal- 
ing with sensible objects is a constant exercise in the necessary 
lessons of difference, of likeness, of order, of being and seeming, 
of progressive arrangement: of assent from particulars to 
general.’* No advocate of Nature-study could have expressed 
more clearly or more comprehensively its educational purpose. 
In these few words he has shown how the observation of any 
single natural object may serve to illustrate the method of Science 
in enabling the student to acquire not only the knowledge that 
expands the mental vision, but the discipline of logical investiga- 
tion. He certainly would have considered it self-evident that 
the gates of scientific knowledge should be open to every child, 
with free access to its innermost chambers to all who cared to 
enter. Noone loved Nature more than Emerson. ‘ The first in 
time and the first in importance of the influences upon the mind 
is that of Nature.’* Differing, however, from those who looked 
upon the material gifts of Science, the mere utilities of invention 
and discovery, as the main object of the study, it was the soul- 
expanding influence of that study upon man that most attracted 
him: There is a possibility, against which Emerson would have 
strongly protested, that the gain to trade and commerce from the 
technical applications of science may shut out from our view 
the higher spiritual value of the study, as a moral and intellectual 
discipline. Emerson had no doubt as to the educational advan- 
tage of bringing the learner into close touch with real things, of 
enabling him to express himself in active work. ‘ Knowledge,’ 
he tells us, ‘comes by eyes always open and working hands.’ As 
bearing upon the controversy on the relative value of science and 
literary study, there is force in his saying: ‘ Translate, collate, 
dispel all the systems, it steads you nothing. . . . But the first 


* Essay on Beauty. * Nature, cap. v., ‘ Discipline.’ 
A 5 The American Scholar. 
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observation you make in the sincere act of your, nature, though 
on the veriest trifle, may open up a new view of nature and of 
man.’ ° 

There is no educational principle which Emerson regarded as 
more fundamental than that of individual activity—of the putting 
forth of energy—muscular and mental—-in the acquisition of 
knowledge. What we acquire for ourselves is better than what 
we gain from others. ‘The aid we have from others is mechanical 
compared with the discoveries of nature in us. What is thus 
learnt is delightful in the doing and the effect remains.’’ ‘The 
scholar,’ he tells us, ‘is the student of the world,’ * and, although 
no one has ever made a better or a wider use of books, he tells us 
that even literary ability is best acquired by direct intercourse 
with men and women. ‘If you would learn to write, it is in the 
street you must learn it.’ ° 

In none of Emerson’s Essays, not even in his one Essay on 
the subject, do we find any strict definition of Education. For 
what he thought about it one has to search through his numerous 
Essays and Addresses. But there is no saying which indicates 
more clearly what le understood by Education than the state- 
ment ‘ Man is endogenous and education is his unfolding.’ His 
theory of the importance of work rests on the assumption that 
action is self-expression, and that education enables us to realise 
our own Nature. Again and again he tells us that you cannot 
draw out of man what is not already there, but much that is there 
may never be expressed, unless developed by education. There 
are many who go their way ‘with all the music in them.’ It is 
the etymological meaning of the word that Emerson elaborated. 
But his belief in the influence of education is practically 
unlimited. ‘’Tis inhuman to want faith in the power of 
education, since to meliorate is the law of Nature.’ He pleads, 
however, that ‘ our education must be brave and preventive,’’® so 
that it may strengthen and repress, even if it cannot altogether 
change, inherent qualities. Rightly, in the true spirit of the 
modern reformer, he attaches greater weight to education 
. than to legislation in preventing such evils as intemperance or 
gambling. All legal restrictions serve only to medicate the 
symptoms of the evil. Tce remove it, ‘we must begin higher up— 
namely, in Education.’ 

Anticipating many recent writers, Emerson clearly recognised 
that the highest intellectual function of education is to teach us to 
think. The ‘ thinking man’ stands intellectually above ail others, 
be their qualities what they may, for thinking is a mental act 
that we are too ready to shirk. ‘ Even intellectual men,’ said the 


* Literary Ethics. * Uses of Great Men. ® Literary Ethics. 
® English Traits, ‘ Literature,’ 1° Conduct of Life, 
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late Lord Goschen, ‘ do not like thinking in the real sense of the 
word. There is a negative thinking—criticism—that is not diffi- 
cult. You have your material before you and you can begin to 
work upon it.’ Sir Joshua Reynolds, in one of his Addresses, 
refers to the trouble which men of intelligence take to avoid 
thinking. ‘A provision of endless apparatus, a bustle of infinite 
inquiry and research, or even the more mechanical labour of 
copying may be employed to shuffle off the real labour of think- 
ing.’ Any schoolmaster would agree that the incidental aim of 
all instruction is to teach his pupils to think for themselves ; but 
the complaint is general that he too often fails, whilst the fault is 
not altogether his own. The schemes under which he works 
prove very frequently a hindrance. There is too much teaching 
in our schools: too much demand for results: too little oppor- 
tunity for that quiet unfolding process on which real progress 
depends. ‘All our progress is an unfolding like the vegetable 
bud.’ ‘ Man Thinking must not be subdued by his instruments.’ * 
‘By doing his own work he unfolds himself.’ Emerson has 
much to say on the relation in which the teacher should stand 
to his pupils, and much of what he has written is applicable to 
present views and conditions. ‘The man may teach by doing, 
and not otherwise. If he can communicate himself he can teach, 
but not by words.’ ‘There is no teaching until the pupil is 
brought into the same state or principle in which you are: he is 
you, and you are he.’ This sympathy between teacher and pupil, 
so concretely expressed by Emerson, is an essential element of 
success, and no teacher, I am sure, would fail to respond to the 
suggestiveness of Emerson’s simple words. 

Other conclusions of some interest in connexion with existing 
controversies follow from Emerson’s idea of education as an 
‘unfolding process.’ He anticipated the verdict now being passed 
on our present system of education, ‘that much of our training 
fails of effect ; that a large part of our cost and pains is thrown 
away.’ This he ascribes to the failure to appeal to Nature and 
to leave children to develop under suitable guidance according to 
their own individuality. Education, instead of helping to advance, 
may tend to retard human progress. Much depends on our 
educational ideals—on the extent to which the teacher aims at 
cultivating, and succeeds in fructifying, the seeds of goodness and 
intelligence in each particular child’s nature. If he acts as a drill- 
sergeant, bent on fashioning the minds of all his pupils in the 
same mould, or bringing them to think and act alike in accord- 
ance with some external standard, the instruction may be 
thorough, the knowledge so acquired may be wide and deep, the 
organisation may be perfect, but the results will be disappointing, 

1 Spiritual Lawe. 
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owing to the real purpose of education having been neglected. In 
any changes in our own system that may be made, we must avoid 
the danger of striving after uniformity. Emerson believed that 
‘the secret of education lies in respecting the pupil,’ *” and he was 
consequently opposed to the teaching of children in large classes. 
What he said many years ago of American methods is not inapplic- 
able to what many are now saying of our own system: ‘Our 
modes of education aim to expedite, to save labour; to do for 
masses what cannot be done for masses, but what must be done 
reverently, one by one.’ Emerson’s aim, however, was as unattain- 
able in America as it may be here ; but we may certainly do some- 
thing to reduce the size of the classes in our elementary schools, 
so that the teacher, leaving ‘the military hurry’ and adopting 
‘the pace of Nature,’ may stand in a more sympathetic relation 
with his pupil, and thus acquire a closer and more intimate know- 
ledge of his special aptitudes and mental bias. In this way, each 
child may be assisted to find in life the occupation for which he 
is best suited. ‘Every mind,’ we are told, ‘should be allowed to 
make its own statement in action.’ 

One of our most urgent reforms is to reconcile collective with 
individual teaching. The tutorial system of our older universities 
has much to recommend it, and if something akin to it could be 
introduced into our schools, although the staff of teachers would 
need to be increased, the cost of the change would prove 
remunerative. 

Emerson was never weary of expanding and illustrating his 
theme that education, to be effective, should aim at developing 
the inborn qualities of the individual, and that you cannot by any 
process of training evolve abilities the germs of which are not part 
of his nature. ‘The light by which we see in this world comes 
from the soul of the observer.’** He had travelled abroad and 
had not failed to profit by his experience. But that experience 
had shown him, what others have observed, that of the ordinary 
tourists who walk through museums and picture galleries eager 
to see all they can, few take away with them any impressions of 
permanent intellectual value. As a means of education he truly 
says: ‘Though we travel the world over to find the beautiful, 
we must carry it with us or we find it not.’ You may send a youth 
to the university, but he can only bring away with him on leaving 
the fruit of the seed implanted in his nature. ‘One of the benefits 
of a college education is to show a boy its little avail.’ This, of 
course, is only a half truth, but it is suggestive of the disappoint- 
ment so often realised of attaching too much weight to what our 
teachers can do for us. 

Emerson’s outlook on Luman progress, on man’s capacity for 
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unlimited improvement was ever hopeful. ‘ Who is he,’ he asks, 
* who does not always find himself doing something less than his 
best task?’ ** ‘The whole value of history and biography is to 
increase my self-trust by demonstration of what man can be and 
do.’** ‘ What is man born for but to be a Reformer, a Re-maker 
of what man ‘thas made; a renouncer of lies; a restorer of truth 
and good, imitating that great nature which embosoms us all?’ ** 
Of society as a whole, of the community of men he was less hope- 
ful. ‘Society,’ he tells us, ‘ never advances. It recedes on one 
side as it gains on the other. For everything that is given 
something is taken.’ 

Milton, with clear insight into what is meant by scientific 
progress, has said : ‘The light which we have gained was given 
us, not to be ever staring on, but by it to discover onward things 
more remote from our knowledge.’ 

Emerson’s insistence on the truth that knowledge, to be of 
any real value, must express itself in action, or, as Bacon said, 
* good thoughts are little better than good dreams except they be 
put to act,’ led him to see in manual work a potent instrument of 
education. His forceful advocacy of this new idea was the direct 
outcome of his philosophy ; but at the time when he wrote the 
idea had received no practical application. It was owing partly 
to my personal interest in the endeavour, made some years ago, 
to introduce handcraft into our schools that, in reading Emerson’s 
Essays, I was struck by the close connexion between some of the 
suggestions scattered through his writings and the fundamental 
principles underlying the theory of educational handwork. No 
truer or more pregnant saying can be quoted than that ‘ Manual 
labour is the study of the external world’ ; for it is only by bringing 
the mind into direct contact with things, and especially by the 
exercise of the muscular sense in the attainment of knowledge, 
that such knowledge becomes a personal possession, a part of one’s 
own individuality. The knowledge which the workman gets of the 
properties of the material he uses is different in degree and kind 
from the knowledge otherwise obtained. This idea of the discip- 
line of work and of the intellectual value of action is repeated 
again and again in the Bssays, clothed in varied, but not always 
in the simplest, language. Still, we know what he means when 
he says: ‘The use of manual labour is one which never grows 
obsolete and is inapplicable to no one.’ But more is hidden in 
his suggestion : ‘ We must have a basis for our higher accomplish- 
ments, our delicate entertainment of poetry and philosophy, in 
the work of our hands.’ We may be certain that, if Emerson 
had lived to see the position which handwork now occupies in our 
schools, he would have been gratified to find that he had antici- 
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pated a movement which is revolutionising all grades of education. 
Of its possibilities as a discipline he had no doubt, although it was 
no part of his purpose to elaborate the idea in any detail. Indeed, 
with all humility he says: ‘I confess myself utterly at a loss in 
suggesting particular reforms in our ways of teaching.’*’ We 
cannot however fail to be impressed with his prophetic utterance 
that ‘ not only health but education is in the work.’ That manual 
labour is not only healthful, but stimulating to the intellect, where 
reading often fails, is well illustrated by the fact noted by so many 
who have received letters from their young friends fighting in the 
trenches. In his recent address to the Education Section of the 
British Association, Sir Henry Miers bears testimony to this 
fact. ‘The excellence of letters written from the Front during 
the present War by lads who could never write a decent account 
of anything before has been a revelation.’ 

It was the bracing effect of labour, of manual work on the 
intellectual faculties, which Emerson more than any writer of his 
time so clearly realised. I remember assisting the late Canon 
Barnett more than thirty years ago in a school experiment, which 
proved that a class of boys, taken a few hours a week from their 
books and left to work with their hands, under suitable guidance, 
made, in the time, more rapid progress in their ordinary studies 
and grew more alert. Emerson anticipated this. He saw that 
the mental faculties were quickened by manual work, and that 
fresh interest was thereby added to the knowledge gained from 
books. ‘When the mind is braced by labour and invention, the 
page of whatever book we read becomes luminous with manifold 
allusion. Every sentence is doubly significant, and the sense of 
the author is as broad as the world.’** He held that the act of 
production was in itself a training of the intellect ; and comparing 
the gain of those who produce with that of the possessor of the 
product he says : ‘ They have got the education, whilst he has only 
the commodity,’ and with supreme eontempt of the uses to which 
riches may be applied he adds : ‘ The advantage of riches remains 
with him who procured them, not with the heir.’ Emerson’s 
forcible testimony to the value of manual work, pronounced so 
many years ago, may help even now in strengthening the efforts 
of our educational authorities to include such training, not as an 
extra, but as an essential feature in the curriculum of all our 
schools. ‘ Labour,’ he tells us, ‘is God’s education ; he only is 
a sincere learner who by real cunning extorts from Nature its 
sceptre.’ ** 

In this connexion it is of some interest to note that, whilst 
Emerson thus extols the value of the discipline of manual work, 
he freely admits that the conditions of labour have to be considered 
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in determining how far it may be regarded as an intellectual influ- 
ence. It is individual and varied work whieh is educationally of 
value—the labour of the artist rather than that of the factory 
hand. ‘I look on trade and every mechanical craft as education,’ 
he says. But he is careful to add : ‘ Let me discriminate what is 
precious therein. There is in each of these works an act of inven- 
tion, an intellectual step . . . , that act or step is the spiritual 
step : all the rest is mere repetition of the same a thousand times.’ 
Mechanical routine ceases to have educational value. The condi- 
tions of manufacturing industry, however, are such that when 
men work collectively, as in a factory, in the production of a 
single commodity, this routine, the repetition of the same act, is 
unavoidable. It is in the technical school that the workman’s 
individuality is restored. It is there that he learns the explana- 
tion of the process in which he is engaged and its relation te the 
production of the complete commodity. It is there that he 
realises the true value of his work. One of the chief functions of 
a technical school is to reseue the worker from the benumbing 
influence of the routine of the shop, by encouraging and satisfying 
his quest for knowledge. Froude, im one of his Short Studies, 
truly says : ‘ Every honest occupation to which a man sets his hand 
would raise him into a philosopher if he mastered all the know- 
ledge that belonged to his craft.’ In the technical school mueh 
of that knowledge may be gained, and I have known not a few 
who have joined our evening classes as workmen, and who, later 
on, as teachers of science, have taken rank among our philosophers. 

When Emerson wrote, such schools had not been established, 
and consequently he saw no available corrective to the eramping 
influence of factory work. This was the reverse side of his 
picture of the dignity of labour. No one recognised more clearly 
than he, that ‘the incessant repetition of the same handwork 
dwarfs the man, robs him of his versatility.’*° ‘The art is 
improved, the individual is deteriorated,’ and Emerson was 
more concerned for the individual than for the art. He held that 
‘a man is a beggar who lives only to be useful, and however he 
may serve as a pin or a rivet in the social machine cannot be 
said to have arrived at self-possession.’** In preparing schemes 
of instruction for the new Trade Schools, which are to form a 
special feature in our reformed system of education, it is to be 
hoped that Emerson’s warning may not be overlooked. The 
War has shown us that with all our newly devised mechanical 
weapons, it is the efficiency of the individual that counts. It 
should be regarded, therefore, as a matter of extreme importance 
to supplement the practical teaching to be provided in our Trade 
Schools, by instruction of a more general character, such as may 
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help» to develop our youthful workers into intelligent, resource- 
ful and responsible citizens. We may be proud of the fact that 
hitherto no country, not even Germany, has offered facilities 
for the education of its workpeople in the technology of their 
trades comparable with those provided in the evening classes 
of some of our technical schools; and it would be regrettable, if 
any attempt to imitate German methods of organisation and 
drill should deprive our artizans of the advantages which they 
now enjoy. It is equally in the interests of Society as a whole 
and of the individual, that any form of education should aim 
at bringing out what is best worth cultivating in each separate 
human being. 

Whilst Emerson laid special stress on work and action as 
the real springs of intellectual and moral growth, he was by no 
means unmindful of the seemingly less important and lighter 
factors of education. Rightly, he attached weight to the cul- 
tivation of good manners, not only as a help to success in life, 
but as an indication of ‘loyal nature and of noble mind.’ 
‘Manners,’ he tells us, ‘ are the happy way of doing things; each, 
once a stroke of genius or of love, now repeated and hardened 
into usage. They form at last a rich varnish, with which the 
routine of life is washed and its details adorned.’** If not in- 
stinctive, they may be and should be cultivated. ‘They grow out 
of circumstances as well as out of character.’ There may be 
some truth in a definition which Emerson quotes, that ‘ Manners 
have been somewhat cynically defined to be a contrivance of 
wise men to keep fools at a distance.’ As a fact, however, they 
are not essentially an attribute of wise men, but rather of 
the kind-hearted, sympathetic and well-meaning. They are 
restricted to no one class of Society. We meet with good 
manners as frequently in the labourer as in the employer, among 
the poor as among the rich. It is open to question whether ‘ the 
basis of good manners is self-reliance,’ although it is true that 
confidence in one’s own position enables one to meet discourtesy 
without any outward indication of annoyance. Anything 
approaching want of manners was especially distasteful to 
Emerson. Indignantly he says: ‘I have seen men who neigh 
like a horse when you contradict them or say something which 
they do not understand,’—a disagreeable experience which many 
may confirm. Lord Rosebery in distributing the prizes to the 
pupils of the Royal Grammar School at Guildford, in a speech 
which I had the pleasure of hearing, dwelt at some length on the 
fact that ‘manners have an enormous commercial value in life ’ ; 
but he did not omit to impress upon his audience their higher 
significance, that they ‘ are a sign of charity towards your fellow- 
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men, of duty towards your neighbours, and also a sign of self- 
respect.’ This, in many forms of words, Emerson expresses in 
his essays; and he would have been among the first to suggest 
that in every school it should be the rule to act in accordance 
with the statute of the Guildford School, framed 300 years ago, 
quoted by Lord Rosebery : ‘ Honesty and cleanness of life, gentle 
decent speeches, courtesy and good manners are to be established 
by all good means.’ Scattered among Emerson’s writings are 
many pithy sayings on the value and necessity of good manners, 
such as ‘ Life is not so short but that there is always time enough 
for courtesy.'** ‘A gentleman makes no noise ; a lady is serene.’ 
‘The person who screams, or uses the superlative degree, or 
converses with heat, puts whole drawing-rooms to flight. If you 
wish to be loved, love measure.’** ‘ Defect in manners is usually 
the defect of fine perception.’ It is difficult to avoid using ‘ the 
superlative degree’ in reference to Emerson’s appreciation of 
good manners as the expression of good qualities. Indeed, to 
quote Lord Morley, ‘his theory of excellence might be better 
described than any other of modern times by the xadoxaya8ia— 
the virtue of the true gentleman, as set down by Plato and 
Aristotle.’ 

Emerson has much to say on the subject of character. Every 
teacher acknowledges that one of the aims of education is the 
formation—the building up of the child’s character. It is doubt- 
ful whether Emerson believed in the possibility of creating, or 
even of greatly modifying, character. This perhaps is the weak- 
est part of his teaching. His faith in the unalterable perfection 
of Nature may have caused him to underrate the influence of 
training. Acquired habits, he may have thought, might temper 
but could not alter character. ‘Trust,’ he said, ‘to leading 
instincts, not to traditional institutions, nor social ordering, nor 
the formulae of books and schools, for the formation of character ; 
the great force is real and elemental.’ What he understood by 
character is not quite clear. He exalts the influence of natural 
qualities beyond the force of will. ‘ Character,’ he says, ‘is 
higher than intellect.’ ** ‘ No change of circumstances can re- 
pair a defect of character’ ; and ‘ there is no such thing as manu- 
facturing a strong will.’ Elsewhere, however, he states: ‘ The 
education of our will is the object of our existence.’ Indeed, it 
is difficult to reconcile the foregoing and other statements of 
Emerson with his firm faith in the power of education, or with 
such sayings as : ‘ Do what you know and perception is converted 
into character ’ ; or ‘ That which all things tend to educe : which 
freedom, cultivation, intercourse, revolutions go to form and de- 
liver is character.’*” But Emerson attaehed no great importance 
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to consistency. He professed indifference to it. He spoke and 
wrote what at the time he thought. ‘With consistency,’ he 
says, ‘a great soul has really nothing to do.’ It is the sincerity of 
his words and the fresh outpouring of his thoughts that so strongly 
impress the reader. It would appear that he failed to distinguish 
character from conduct. He recognised the influence of edu- 
cation in determining action, but he may not have realised that 
what we do depends partly on character, which, according to 
Emerson, is instinctive, and may be unalterable, but still more, 
as he freely admitted, on knowledge and on the discipline of the 
will. 

In the preceding pages I have made no attempt to construct 
from the passages which I have quoted from Emerson’s works 
any complete theory or system of education. Nothing was 
farther from my intention. The extracts, culled from his Lec- 
tures, Essays and Addresses, enable us to discover the answers 
che might have given to many of the educational inquiries which 
are now being raised. If I have succeeded in presenting his 
opiniotis on some material points, it will be seen how strongly 
they antagonise with German educational ideals. They are the 
exact opposite. No contrast could be more marked. Emerson 
worshipped no false gods. He was no friend to active State 
control; he had no great belief in legislative interference with 
the freedom of the teacher or the school. Indeed, he thought 
‘the less government we have the better.’** It is the lesson of 
‘ Self-reliance ’ that he is never tired of inculcating. The key 
to any theory of education which he may have had in mind is 
hidden in his text, to which much of what he wrote is commen- 
tary, ‘The world is nothing: the man is all’; but by man he 
meant the individual, not men collectively. It should be the 
aim, in future, of our schools to act, as far as possible, on the 
precept ‘ Each man must be a unit, must yield that peculiar fruit 
which he was created to bear.’ It will be the duty of the 
teacher to discover what that fruit is. 

As we have seen, Emerson regarded the teaching of Natural 
Science as an essential factor in Education, but he would have 
repudiated the idea that the teaching should be made subservient 
to any mere material ends. Science has its human side as well 
as its utilitarian side. To Science in its application to industry 
and commerce further well-directed thought must be devoted. 
But undue specialisation should be avoided in our Secondary 
Schools where the education should be broad and general. Types 
of Schools with differing curricula may with advantage co-exist, 
for there are many subjects which may be made the basis of a 
liberal education, if properly taught. The excellence of Emer- 
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son’s precepts, however, lay in their ethical value. His mission 
was ‘ to raise the idea of man ’; and this, above all other theories, 
is the highest aim of education as a civilising influence. 

Our system of education, faulty as it may be in its organisa- 
tion and in some of its methods, and capable, as it is, of im- 
provement in many directions, has given us men and women who 
have proved themselves competent and resourceful, amenable to 
discipline, and willing to make any sacrifice in the furtherance 
of a cause that appeals to their high sense of truth and justice. 
Let this be remembered, so that the improvements contemplated, 
and now being discussed, may be framed on lines that develop 
further, and do not seek to reverse, our national ideals. In 
this endeavour, we may surely learn many useful lessons from 
what Emerson has taught us, of which not the least impressive is, 
that ‘ Success treads on every right step.’ 

Emerson lived to see war brought near to his home, and, 
like the great majority of his fellow-countrymen, he was able to 
distinguish between a war waged for conquest or material gain, 
and one for righteous ends. 

‘He was no advocate of Peace,’ wrote Dr. Holmes, ‘ when 
great principles were at the bottom of the conflict.’ He realised 
that the roots of strength came from the moral aspects of the 
struggle. Those moral aspects have touched the conscience of 
our brave boys in the trenches, facing it all in Freedom’s cause. 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When duty whispers low, Thou Must, 
The youth replies, I Can.—The Voluntaries. 
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THE MOTHER OF THE NAVY 


THE Great War has caused a new value to be put on service of 
every kind, and more especially on that form of service which 
comes under the head of Imperial. For forty years it was possible 
for a great work of this character to live and grow, year by year, 
exerting incalculable influence in our Navy without attracting any 
special attention, further than that of hearty approval and support 
from officers of the Royal Navy and gratitude and love on the part 
of the bluejacket. Among individuals, of course, including three 
English Sovereigns in succession, Agnes Weston has found warm 
supporters and friends, but of national and official recognition 
there has been none, unless one may except the degree of LL.D. 
conferred on Miss Weston by Glasgow University in 1901, she and 
two others being the first women admitted to this honour. 

Such service, however, can no longer be ignored by any loyal 
son or daughter of the Empire. The Great War has brought to 
fruition the seed sown forty years ago, and so patiently, so bravely 
tended and watered, year by year through obstacles and hardships 
which would have baffled and defeated any less heroic soul. But 
the unconquerable animating spirit, the driving force behind her 
achievement, has been the eternal Mother in this remarkable 
personality—that divine quality which saw in every bluejacket, old 
or young, the ‘ boy,’ her ‘ boy,’ who must be cared for and loved 
into good, rescued from the shoals and rocks, the human sharks 
awaiting him in every port, saved body and soul for the noblest 
end for which his God had destined him. 

The small acorn from which sprang the present wide-spreading 
oak was a handful of boys from the Devonport training-ships, 
gathered together forty years ago for a Sunday class and tea in the 
pleasant kitchen at the house of Mrs. Wintz, sister of Admiral 
Sir Lewis Jones and mother of Miss Wintz, Miss Weston’s able 
and devoted collaborator for the past forty years. Out of this 
small beginning grew Miss Weston’s first visit to a man-of-war in 
1873, when, under the auspices of Captain Wilson, V.C., she 
spoke to the boys of H.M.S. Impregnable, and at the close of her 
address 225 lads came forward and signed the pledge. Not long 
after came the request from the men of a gunboat just home from 
China to open a temperance hostel near the dockyard where they 
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could bring their wives and mothers for a sociable cup of tea. The 
answer to that request has been the magnificent Sailors’ Rests 
at Portsmouth, Devonport, and Keyham, parents of lesser Sailors’ 
Rests on temperance lines all over the kingdom. The manage- 
ment of these three Royal Sailors’ Rests has always been entirely 
in the hands of Miss Weston and Miss Wintz, both of whom have 
unceasingly devoted not only their time and talent but their own 
private means to this strenuous labour of love. 

In 1905, when, at a great gathering of the official world, the 
new Victoria Memorial Hall of the Sailors’ Rest at Devonport 
was opened by Admiral Lord Charles, now Lord, Beresford, he 
said : 

I should like to mention some facts which I think ought to be known 
more publicly throughout Europe. . . . These Rests at Portsmouth, Devon- 
port, and Keyham have cost no less than—Portsmouth, 140,000/.; Devon- 
port, 120,000/.; Keyham, 8000/.; making a total of over a quarter of a 
million sterling. What I want to impress upon you is that all that money 
has been got together by the energy and the unselfish work—voluntary work 
—of Miss Weston and Miss Wintz. 

In one month alone men-of-warsmen have taken 12,610 beds, and 1845 
men have been put up on couches or on the floor because there was not suffi- 
cient accommodation in the cabins and beds. In one year there had been 
352,345 beds taken by British men-of-warsmen. 

Another point I want to impress upon you is that these great establish- 
ments are entirely self-supporting, and all these properties have been 
placed by Miss Weston and Miss Wintz in the hands of trustees, so that in 
after years they are insured for all time for the benefit of British sailors. 
I cannot emphasise too strongly what these figures mean. .. . 

Another point is that the Rests Miss Weston has established are of 
great good to the State; anything that makes the men more contented 
and happy is directly to the benefit of the State and the Empire. 


He might have added, also, anything that makes for the raising 
and ennobling of a man’s character, his self-respect and self- 
control is a direct benefit to his country and to the Empire. 

The Rests have been greatly added to since these figures were 
given. At Devonport there are now 900 cabins, exclusive of the 
Rest at Keyham, about a mile further up the harbour. At Ports- 
mouth there are over 700 cabins. And still the old cry continues, 
as expressed years ago: ‘ Mother, can’t you shake out a reef or 
two more for us?’ 

Every cabin is a model little bedroom, spick-and-span, with 
polished pine walls and netted-in ceiling to keep out all intruders. 
It is not surprising to see the ea; 2° stream of men booking every 
available cabin day by day, and cix scores of disappointed ones 
who are perforce turned away when at last not even a shake- 
down on tables and chairs or a plank bed on the floor can be had. 
Nearly all the cabins have been ‘ presented,’ as the brass plates 
on the doors indicate—mostly in memory of relations and friends, 
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sometimes of some notable event. Queen Victoria, King Edward, 
and King George, and many members of the Royal Family have 
given cabins. The cost of a cabin is thirty guineas, after which it 
becomes self-supporting at the hire of 6d. a night. 

The splendid set of baths in their own cubicles have nearly all 
been donated in the same way, many by Admirals and other 
naval officers. The average number of baths taken at Portsmouth 
alone is 1000 a week, the cost to Service men being 3d. These 
baths and all other offices are the last word in sanitary science and 
scrupulous cleanliness. 

The restaurants, and kitchens which supply them, are also 
models of efficiency. The organisation of these departments is 
so perfect that the course of an egg can be traced whether it arrives 
in port alongside a rasher of bacon or inside a cake. The 
restaurants are open to the general public, Sunday excepted, till 
8 p.M. This was stipulated by Miss Weston in the trust deeds, 
with results which have amply justified the provision. Not only 
did this greatly benefit the dockyardmen, but it met the need of 
the sailor. ‘Jack’ has no desire to be restricted to his own com- 
pany. ‘That idea,’ says Miss Weston, ‘belongs to the good old 
bad days of Captain Marryat and the grog-shops where Jack was 
fleeced. Here he can bring his ‘‘ missus,’”’ his mother, or his 
‘best girl.’”’ Some years ago the experiment of a separate 
restaurant for naval men was tried, but a petition signed by 
numbers of C.P.O.s and P.O.s begged that the public might be 
admitted as elsewhere, and this was accordingly done. 

A night as well as day staff is employed, for the cafés, though 
closed to the public at the usual hours, are open to seamen all the 
clock round. No sailor is ever turned away, the aim being to get 
all possible under that hospitable roof, to give every man a chance, 
even if it involves a considerable amount of trouble. It is a 
common thing for erring or lost sheep, in lamentable condition, 
to be hauled into the Rest by the police with : 

‘Come along—we’ll put you into Aggie Weston’s. She'll 
take care of you.’ . 

The buildings are patrolled by four night watchmen, and at 
early dawn they go round with a bell, calling, as on a man-of-war, 
* Show a leg, show a leg, hurry up for the 5 o’clock boats.’ And 
again later, ‘Hurry up for the 6 o’clock boats.’ 

Hundreds of feet race down the stairs for the pick-up break- 
fasts—a cup of coffee and a roll, a cake or a sandwich—all ready 
prepared for them by 5 o’clock. 

Since the outbreak of war women have taken the place of men 
as waiters in the café, and for the same service they receive the 


same pay. 
Voices of solemn warning were raised when Miss Weston 
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announced these decisions. Women, she was assured, could never 
keep order, could never begin to tackle the difficulties of business 
on such a scale. Why, even from Saturday night over Sunday, 
when the public is excluded, one little bill of fare ran thus : 1700 
sausages, 2000 eggs, 3000 rolls and butter, 80 gallons of tea, 
besides coffee and cocoa, 2 cwt. of bacon, 5 cwt. of fish, etc., etc. ! 
But Miss Weston stood to her guns, and with her wise, humorous 
smile persisted in giving a trial to the sex, at that time such an 
unknown quantity. Events proved she not only knew the latent 
power in her own sex, but knew her ‘Jack.’ As she foresaw, the 
change was wholly justified. The presence of women had the 
happiest effect upon Jack, rousing all his inborn chivalry and 
putting him on his very best behaviour. If a row or a scrimmage 
threatened it was promptly snuffed out by the onlookers with 
‘Shut up! Can’t you see there’s a female present?’ 

The result was the ‘females’ ensured better order than a file 
of Marines. 

The restaurants, like the cabins and baths, when once the 
buildings are paid for, work on self-supporting lines, and the whole 
establishment is made, in so far as possible, self-contained. The 
electric plant plays a large part in this, not only making the elec- 
tricity for lighting purposes, but working the vast machinery 
employed in preparing mineral waters and temperance drinks, 
making sausages, peeling potatoes, and even washing up. Every- 
thing is made at home, and from the huge steam ovens of the 
bakery pours forth an endless stream of loaves, rolls, cakes, and 
puddings. This enables the men to get everything, not only of 
the best and purest, but at prime cost. 

Before the War soldiers and sailors never cared to mix. Now 
they do so freely, and all men in uniform are made welcome at the 
Royal Sailors’ Rests. The numerous reading-rooms, smoking- 
rooms, and tables where paper and writing materials are supplied 
free of cost, are now crowded with men in khaki as well as serge. 
There are storehouses for bicycles, and lockers where goods may 
be left in security at a small storage fee for days or years as needed. 
Soldiers as well as sailors eagerly patronise also the splendid 
billiard-rooms, in spite of the fact that no gambling is permitted. 
In the great block opened in 1910 by Lord Charles Beresford the 
billiard-room is pronounced the finest in Portsmouth. There are 
four tables, and an attendant always on duty. On the wall hangs 
the Admiral’s testimony in his own handwriting : 

‘The whole establishment is as clean and well organised as a 
man-of-war.’ 

Jack’s mental and spiritual needs are as well cared for as 
his material. In the large hall at Portsmouth, which can seat 
1000, and in the smaller halls there are daily entertainments and 
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meetings, often three or four going on at the same time. Sing- 
songs, lectures, cinema shows—all free of charge. At the conclu- 
sion of the evening entertainment in the big hall coffee and cakes 
are also provided gratis every evening by Jack’s hospitable and 
generous ‘ Mother.’ He pays for nothing except what he actually 
buys or hires, and then he gets good value for his money. Up to 
August 1914, when the War perforce put a stop to it, she provided 
the sailors also with free educational classes, called by the men 
themselves ‘Promotion Classes.’ These are bearing good fruit 
in the present War. Miss Weston engaged the services of first- 
rate naval instructors, who prepared them for the examinations 
necessary for promotion. In one year alone 5700 took advantage 
of this free education, and many passed the examinations with 
flying colours. , 

Though the physical and mental well-being of her sons is so 
important in the eyes of the Mother of the bluejacket, it is his 
spiritual welfare which is ever nearest to her heart. She leaves 
him always free as air: no bribery, no begging is ever employed 
to get him to attend a service, but he goes—many at first just to 
see what it is like—and, having seen what it is like, they go again, 
and this time perhaps take one of their womenkind, for there is 
something hearty and simple about those services with the frequent 
hymn-singing which appeals to Jack. Thousands of letters from 
men all over the world have testified to the undoubted fact that 
the words they heard there, spoken either by Agnes Weston or one 
of her helpers, often a naval man himself, have been the turning- 
point in their lives. 

Recognising the power for good in this rare personality, many 
a Captain has invited Miss Weston to address the men on board 
his ship—there are few men-of-war, in fact, where Miss Weston 
has not been welcomed by the Captains and even the Chaplains, 
though among the latter there have occasionally been timid 
and conventional souls inclined to look askance at one sailing so 
near the wind to the restrictions iaid down for women by the 
Church’s Saints, Peter and Paul. One of these clerical gentlemen 
once nervously approached the Mother of the bluejackets with the 
request that she ‘would avoid speaking on spiritual subjects.’ 
Presumably he meant doctrinal or theological ; the confusion is a 
common one in the clerical mind. Her reply soothed his fears, 
however : 

‘Don’t be afraid. I will only talk to them as if I were their 
mother.’ 

It might have made his work easier and shed new light on his 
path had the clerical gentleman adopted his visitor there and then 
as his own ‘ Mother.’ 

The recent controversy between prelates and Churchmen as 
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to whether women should be permitted to preach in church pro- 
vided they speak only to women and children and their lay feet 
do not desecrate the pulpit, lectern, or chancel steps, has caused 
the Mother of the Navy keen amusement—she who has had the 
presumption to preach chiefly to ‘men only ’ for forty years, men 
who would listen to their Mother Weston when they had nothing 
but the deaf ear of the adder for the generality of ordained clergy. 
The Bishop of London’s cautious restrictions brought a discon- 
certing twinkle into the soft grey eyes. 

‘Poor dears,’ she observed, * you can’t expect them to want to 
cut the ground from under their own feet ; it isn’t in human nature, 
and, all said and done, they are human—even Bishops!’ 

This recognition of a common humanity is a leading trait in the 
Mother of the Navy. Referring to her frequent relations with the 
Admiralty and the Sea Lords she observed, with her sunny smile : 

‘It is impossible for me to take them very solemnly. You see, 
I have known most of them as dear little middies—bless them. ’ 

One thing is sure : had Agnes Weston been a very Archbishop 
of Sanctity, a very Prime Minister of astute intelligence, without 
sense of humour, she had been ‘nothing worth’ in her dealings 
with ‘Jack.’ All through her life this richly developed quality 
has stood her in good stead, both as his material and spiritual 
guide. Jack does not, like many of his countrymen, resent the 
maternal influence—he rather courts it. ‘There’s no sky-pilot 
like a good mother ’ is a frequent testimony. His mother, not 
only when she is good, but frequently when she is indifferently so, 
alas! stands first in the world with him. Miss Weston, pleading 
on one occasion for that place for the wife, received the unanswer- 
able reply : 

‘No, no! You can never replace a mother, but you can get 
another wife any time you like.’ 

‘Mother Weston’ adds to her sons every day of the week. 
Her family, exclusive of the wives and children also under her 
wing, of sons alone numbers nearly 50,000 actually enrolled under 
the various banners. Of the 45,000 members of the Royal Naval 
Temperance Union 6000 belong also to an inner circle, the Royal 
Naval Christian Union. These latter are centres of propaganda, 
for whether they speak or are silent the influence of such men is 
incalculable. They are like harbour lights to lesser craft uncertain 
of the way. 

It has been said that ‘A sober Navy is a National Insurance.’ 
‘ Given sobriety,’ says Miss Weston in her interesting Life among 
the Bluejackets, ‘ and there is nothing the British seaman will not 
do or dare.’ This is clearly a view supported by those most 
qualified to know, for the Royal Naval Temperance Society, 
started by Miss Weston, the uphill work of so many years, is under 
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the direct patronage of the Lords of the Admiralty and our present 
King, Admiral Lord Fisher, Admiral the Hon. A. G. Curzon- 
Howe, Admiral Lord Beresford, and Admiral Sir G. F. King- 
Halli, all being numbered among the patrons. 

Admiral Sir George Warrender, speaking at Plymouth on a 
recent occasion at a gathering of about twelve hundred men, after 
signing the memorial for prohibition during the War, said : 

If we could only do away with drink we should do away with one of 
the most damnable curses in the Service. Men often think that as long 
as they do not get drunk it does not matter how much they drink—that 
is not so. . . . They cannot put their whole strength into their work if 
they drink. 

He went on to say he believed ‘it would be a blessing to the 
country to do away with drink for ever; but do away with it at 
all events in this time of stress.’ 

A great means of keeping in touch with her vast, scattered 
family is the popular little monthly magazine Ashore and Afloat, 
edited by Miss Wintz and containing always a Letter from Miss 
Weston. This magazine is sent gratis to all ships of the Royal 
Navy, naval centres, Missions to Seamen, Fishermen, Light- 
houses, and Trawler Patrols, training-ships, etc., and since the 
War to camps and hospitals the world over. It has a circulation 
of over 80,000 copies a month. The Church Missionary Society 
issues a paper in Japanese, The Light of the World, which has a 
circulation of 10,000 a month. To this is attached a Naval Supple- 
ment, financed by Miss Weston, and distributed throughout the 
Japanese Navy. The Japanese Government are keenly alive to 
the far-reaching benefits of this work, and as a result of the 
admiration expressed by their naval officers in gifts and contribu- 
tions to the Rests, they have now a work of their own on the same 
lines, for which they asked Miss Weston’s advice and co-operation. 

Dr. Suzuki, the Japanese Naval doctor, writes : 

My sympathy and interest is very deep in your good work among the 
men. Our navy has taken after you, and to my great joy I can tell you 
that now we have Sailors’ Rests in every port throughout Japan. 


Foreign Governments nearer home have also of recent years 
had their interest aroused, and the following was written to 
Miss Weston not long ago by the Comte de Saint-Seine, Naval 
Attaché at the French Embassy : 

The French Admiralty wishing to encourage in France the establish- 
ment of such institutions for sailors as yours, I should be much obliged 
if you would give me some information that would allow me to under- 
stand the working of the Royal Sailors’ Rests, and I should be very 
grateful if you would send me an Annual Report... . 


And again : 
. .- Your name is well known in France, and I dare say throgghout the 
whole world, and I shall feel very happy when I have an opportunity of 
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making closer acquaintance with your work and with yourself, and to learn 
through your experience how it is possible to help the sailors. The next 
time I go to Portsmouth I shall not fail to call upon your Secretary and 
ask him to pilot me through the building and to explain the details of 
the working. Believe me, dear Miss Weston,—Yours respectfully, Sarnt- 
SEINE. 

With the American Navy also Miss Weston’s relations have 
always been specially cordial, and she has often entertained not 
only their fleet, but the crews of the French, German, Spanish, 
Norwegian, and other foreign ships whenever in past years they 
visited English waters ; entertained them, too, right royally at her 
own expense, providing the best of good cheer and amusement, 
and thereby promoting friendly understanding between foreign 
nations and Great Britain, the good results of which cannot be 
over-estimated. 


How sore was the need of the British sailor for this great- 
hearted and wise-headed Mother can only be gauged by those who 
knew the big seaports in the good old days. 

Human sharks and locusts of every description awaited poor 
‘Jack’s’ homecoming. Sometimes he would be weeks in port 
before the ship had finished paying-off. Meanwhile his pay, accu- 
mulated for three, or even five, years in the ship’s savings bank, 
was handed to him in bank notes, anything from 501. to 1001., 
so many notes sometimes he could not count them. But there 
were plenty to help him. Frequently he was cleared out the same 
evening—drugged, and picked up later by the police, dead drunk 
in the gutter. Not a halfpenny left to go home to the wife await- 
ing him with anxiety at the further end of England or Scotland. 
Many a man with excellent intentions of taking home his pay 
with pride and satisfaction was beguiled and trapped unawares. 
He yielded to the good-fellowship of just one glass, and after that 
knew nothing till he woke to find himself robbed and ruined. 

Even if he escaped the sharks and ‘ crimps,’ he often failed to 
escape himself, and fell by reason of his too cheery and happy-go- 
lucky mood, the reaction, no doubt, after three years’ discipline 
on a man-of-war. Having been a good boy so long ‘ Jack’ is apt 
to feel irresistibly drawn towards a spree. Miss Weston tells of 
some choice spirits who, with their newly received pay, chartered 
every available cab in the town and, having collected some twenty 
or thirty, mounted on the roofs of the foremost, well provisioned 
with big brown jars. In lively procession they then drove round 
the town singing hilariously to the accompaniment of a fiddle, and 
stopping at every public-house to exchange greetings and replenish 
the brown jars. Finally they were all taken into custody, drivers 
as well as bluejackets, the horses being the only sober ones of the 


party. 
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Miss Weston was faced at the beginning of her career with 
this problem—how to intercept Jack’s pay between the ship’s 
savings bank and his own too open hand. Year after year she 
endeavoured to induce the Admiralty to supply this link by 
arranging for his money to be transferred to a Dockyard Savings 
Bank. They replied invariably that the Post Office was ready to 
do all that was needed. But the Mother of the bluejackets, know- 
ing her sons better, assured the gentlemen in office of Jack’s 
invincible prejudice against the civilian and all his ways, Post 
Office included. They refused to believe her, psychology not 
being the official’s strong point. So Miss Weston set to work to 
be banker to Jack, a business gigantic enough to occupy many 
bankers and involving enormous personal labour. For Jack 
insisted on making out his half-pay to her, which meant the 
signing of thousands of cheques, and she ended by being custo- 
dian of his money and business adviser into the bargain. When 
on foreign service he would write to her for whatever he needed, 
from a concertina to a razor. About 84,0001. of the men’s money 
passed through her hands; often feeling terribly worth robbing, 
she carried with her as much as 16001. from the dockyard pay- 
office on the monthly pay-day. At length her efforts with the 
Admiralty were successful and the Dockyard Savings Bank esta- 
blished, which relieved her of this heavy responsibility. Still, 
however, she continues to be business adviser to thousands of her 
sons, just as in the old days when she had charge of their money. 

On one occasion a man came to her saying he wanted to draw 
out five pounds. 

‘What for?’ demanded Mother. 

‘Treat my friends and drive round the town,’ replied Jack. 

‘One pound is enough for that and too much—bring me back 
the change to-morrow.’ And Mother reluctantly gives out one 
pound. 

Another of her ‘boys,’ having received 100/. when the ship 
paid off, came to draw it out of his account the day before going 
home to the North Country. But Mother knew the change which 
one night in Devonport can work upon 100]. She remonstrated. 
But Jack urged that he must have it to take home as a surprise to 
‘the missus ’"—never had she had more than an odd sovereign or 
two on former occasions—this time it was going to be different, 
you see! 

Then Mother suggests an even finer surprise—a kind of double- 
distilled one : ‘ Take home just a few shillings, and when she asks 
what you have brought, spread them out before her. Then, just 
when she is getting up the steam, produce a telegram from Mother 
Weston asking what bank you wish the 1001. transferred to.’ 

The idea smiled on Jack, and the plot turned out a huge 
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success. The first surprise the wife got was her man’s return 
home in a state of sobriety, unknown in past experience. He 
described the scene later to his Mother : 


She were fair knocked out were the missus. She’d trimmed up the 
place wi’ flowers and prepared a fine supper, and drest the kiddies all in 
their Sunday best. After supper I see’d there was summat she’d got on 
the tip of her tongue. At last oot it came. ‘Well, what ’ave you brought 
*ome this time?’ sez she. Then I lays out a couple of bob and an ’an’ful 
of coppers. ‘There it is, me gal,’ sez I, ‘sorry it’s no more,’ an’ I ’eaves 
a sigh like. You should just ’ave ’eard that little bit of a woman! No 
captain I ever served under come near the quarter-decking I got from ’er. 
Jest as she was taking in wind for a fresh start bang at the door come 
that telegram. She wouldn’t believe it—thought it was an ’oax. ‘ The 
’oax was them coppers,’ I sez... . After she’d ’ad a good cry and a fresh 
cup 0’ tea, we set up late planning all we'd do with it. 


What Jack did with it gave satisfaction all round, and to none 
more than to his Devonport Mother. First, he bought the 
‘missus ’ a black silk gown and a fine shawl, in which he solemnly 
averred the Admiral’s wife herself wasn’t init. Next he paid the 
fee for apprenticing the two eldest children to trades where they 
had a good future secured to them. 

‘And the remainder of the 100/.?’ inquired the Mother of 
the Navy. 

‘I’ve made every penny of it over to the Captain,’ replied he. 

‘The Captain—which Captain?’ she asked, puzzled for a 
brief moment, while Jack chuckled. 

‘Why, my Captain, to be sure. It’s banked in her name for 
her to veer an’ haul when so be she needs it.’ 


How many Mrs. Jacks must thank God daily for Agnes 
Weston! Had she never included them and their children in 
the manifold schemes for their welfare, just what she has done 
for their men, both husbands and sons, has brought true happiness 
and prosperity into countless homes. 

The care, however, of the sailors’ wives and children was the 
inevitable sequence of her work for the sailor himself. Among 
many others a great boon has been the system of nursing help, 
managed by committees of sailors’ wives, under the superin- 
tendence of Miss Weston and her staff. These committees collect 
money by organising bazaars and entertainments, the proceeds of 
which they share with the ‘ Victoria Jubilee Nurses,’ who are 
thus available at any time for maternity cases and district nursing. 

There are flourishing branches also of the Royal Naval Tem- 
perance Union and the Royal Naval Christian Union for the 
sailors’ wives, so that, as the Mother puts it, ‘husband and wife 
can sail in the same ship.’ Of these two great societies Admiral 
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Sir G. F. King-Hall and Admiral Sir Robert Lowry are the 
presidents. 

In times of trouble it is Miss Weston, ‘Mother Weston,’ to 
whom these wives and mothers turn in thousands of cases. 
Knowing how necessarily slow and cumbersome are the official 
channels, directly disaster occurs Miss Weston despatches a letter 
of sympathy and offer of advice and help. After the recent Battle 
of Jutland six thousand such letters were despatched. Clubs of 
every description—clothing, coal, etc.—meet other needs, and 
the fund also comes to the rescue in the numerous cases of men 
invalided out of the Service without a pension. For it must be 
remembered a grateful country pensions only those who have 
served twenty-one years. Occasionally sixpence a day is allowed 
for a short time in cases of great need, but more frequently 
nothing, and as many of these men come straight from the care 
and comfort of a hospital to a home dependent on the work of a 
wife already burdened with a family of young children, it may be 
imagined how great is the need. Only those who hold a good 
rating can afford to be insured, and since unquestionably it is 
highly desirable that all married seamen should be insured, Miss 
Weston is of opinion that their pay should be raised, for she 
maintains that Jack has not a living wage for himself and family 
unless he is among those holding a good rating, which the majority 
are not. 

E For the children Miss Weston has excellent nurseries, where 
the mothers can leave their children whenever any large gather- 
ings or ‘socials’ take place at the Sailors’ Rests. She has as 
many children as the old woman who lived in a shoe—200 to 300 
often at one time—but, unlike that historic old lady, the Mother 
of the Navy always ‘knows what to do,’ and her numerous little 
family are in a paradise of toys, cradles, mattresses, and milk. 

That elusive and intractable being, the boy, Miss Weston has 
caught in the attractive meshes of her Boys’ Brigade—the first 
Boys’ Naval Brigade started in this country. They have drill and 
gun-drill, compass work, and signalling. They have cricket and 
football teams, and also a swimming club. Instead of roaming 
the streets at night, they spend most of their evenings in their 
own fine rooms at the Sailors’ Rests, very swagger and smart 
in their brigade uniforms. All are total abstainers, and twice a 
week they crowd into the Bible class held specially for them. 

It was at the special request of many of the men on foreign 
service, who wrote that their boys were becoming so unruly that 
their mothers did not know what to do with them, that Miss 
Weston started her work for the boys. As the majority of her 
Brigade follow their fathers’ profession and enter the Navy, the 
drill they have had under Miss Weston saves the country some 
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months’ training. Here again she has done, and is doing, valu- 
able though unrecognised and unrewarded Imperial service. 

Miss Weston is not of those mothers so frequently to be met 
in this country who, concentrating on their boys, think their girls 
can be left to shift for themselves. Full to overflowing though her 
life was already, she went on to include the sailors’ girls in her 
loving care, providing them with classes of all sorts, religious and 
secular, social evenings, excursions, and games and clubs. 

Miss Weston’s trust deed provides that all management is 
vested in the hands of her trustees, she and Miss Wintz being 
appointed managing trustees, for, as she is wont to say, ‘ Noah 
would not have finished the Ark to this day had he had a com- 
mittee.’ She eschews committees on the principle of ‘ bis dat qui 
cito dat.’ Her Disaster Fund comes to the rescue at once, and 
a cheque is drawn and despatched without the cumbersome delays 
of red tape in the hour of greatest need. 

But though retaining liberty of action in her own work, Miss 
Weston has always heartily co-operated with all other bodies 
working for the common good and been on terms of generous good- 
fellowship with existing societies, whether for temperance, 
Mission work, nursing, or other objects. In the Coronation year 
of 1911, when the navies of every nation were represented in the 
Review at Spithead? the British and Foreign Bible Society wrote 
asking her to organise and carry out the distribution of a Testa- 
ment in his own language to every seaman present, the Society 
providing the Testaments. Miss Weston wrote to each Com- 
manding Officer, and in every case obtained a ready permission 
and every facility for visiting the fleet, with the result that ten 
thousand small Testaments were distributed by her able and 
devoted helpers, Captain Key and Lieutenant Porch, R.N. On 
this, as on previous occasions of the same kind, Miss Weston threw 
the Rests open to all foreign guests. They were thronged by day 
and night. The large hall was a café chantant by day and a 
bivouac by night. Nearly 10,000 men slept under Miss Weston’s 
hospitable roof at that time, and her housekeeping bill for those 
few days’ festivities was considerable. As a souvenir of the visit 
the Italian, Japanese, and several other Admiralties endowed 
a cabin in the Sailors’ Rest. 

Among her few personal treasures Miss Weston shows with 
pride a beautiful bronze bowl ornamented with tortoises, which 
the Japanese Admiral and his officers presented to her on taking 
leave. The tortoises, they quaintly told her, were symbolical of 
their wish that she might live, as it is said the tortoise does, two 
hundred years. It is difficult to compare this slow-mover in any 
way, unless it be his patient persistence, with the brisk and sunny 
energy of the Mother of the Navy. She carries her seventy-six 
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years with as little sense of age as one of the gallant cruisers in 
which she has so many friends. Her soft, kindly grey eyes are 
always ready to light up with a twinkle which must be a passport 
to camaraderie with the liveliest of her Boys’ Brigade. Every 
faculty is in fine working order. She can hold her own in the 
quickest repartee, while any tendency towards shuffling or ‘ back- 
ing and filling’ is remorselessly shown up by this keen and pene- 
trating intelligence, yet combined with such a kindly, wide- 
embracing indulgence, that she leaves no sting and no bitterness 
in her antagonist, unless he be indeed of those who ‘ hate the light 
because their deeds are evil.’ Even towards such her attitude is 
ever ‘tout savoir c’est tout pardonner.’ 

Two little recent tributes of affection will indicate the place 
she holds in the hearts of those who have come within her sunny 
radius. 

A seaman from the Dardanelles wrote : ‘She don’t forget us 
and we don’t forget her. We've named a gun after her, the 
‘“* Agnes Weston,’’ and don’t she speak out! When she speaks 
there’s not many can stand up against her.’ 

The other day a menagerie was in Portsmouth, and the 
manager sent to request the Mayor to come and name two young 
lion cubs, newly arrived. The ceremony was attended by 
crowds of the townspeople, and the names voted by common 
consent were ‘ Charles Dickens,’ who, to the pride of Portsmouth, 
first opened his eyes in Commercial Road, and ‘ Aggie Weston,’ 
“because she has done so much for the lions of the sea.’ 

She has certainly needed the courage of the lion in overcoming 
the giants who stood in her path in the first years of her great 
undertaking. We have only to remember the sites on which now 
stand the magnificent buildings erected for the sailors to realise 
to a certain extent what those giants must have been. | Music- 
halls, grog-shops, dancing-saloons once stood on these sites. At 
Portsmouth her first venture was a music-hall in Commercial 
Road, the centre of the town. She speaks of it in her Life among 
the Bluejackets as ‘a strange old place with a flaunting stage and 
proscenium, a broken floor, and plenty of rats.’ This she con- 
verted into a bright little coffee-bar and reading-room. It was 
soon crowded out, and before long she bought up other adjoining 
buildings. In spite of every difficulty, money and unexpected 
friends came in, and the first block of the ‘ Sailors’ Rest’ rose up. 

At Devonport she met with furious opposition on the part of 
the neighbouring publicans. The advent of a coffee-house in Fore 
Street, and managed by two ladies, was declared ‘a disgraceful 
innovation, which ought to be crushed by all right-thinking men.’ 
As to ladies coming to live in such a place and to look after sailors, 
well, ‘they could be no ladies, that was very certain!’ Once 
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established, she was reproached for ‘bringing a blight upon all 
honest trade’ by the gentlemen owning public-houses in the 
vicinity. This was most encouraging, for cases had been frequent 
where men had been drugged and robbed, and had disappeared 
for days at a time in these establishments. It was a struggle 
between the ‘coffee-pot’ and the ‘beer-jug,’ and though the 
owners of the ‘beer-jug’ offered free drinks, and one publican 
even went so far as to place half-a-crown at the bottom of a pint 
pot set in a row out of which a choice was to be made—a seductive 
offer, it must be owned—the ‘ coffee-pot ’ came off the victor in the 
end. In reply to a threat to break her plate-glass windows, Miss 
Weston insured the windows and advised her three grog-shop 
neighbours and the pawnbroker to turn their talents to a better 
trade. 

After frequent changing of landlords these undesirable build- 
ings were pulled down, and in their place were established the 
shops of an outfitter and ironmonger, both of whom declared that, 
far from ‘ blighting honest trade,’ Miss Weston greatly contributed 
to it, by he!ping the sailors’ pay to flow into other channels, and 
the outfitter, by way of thankoffering, sent her 51. towards her 
new block. 

Gradually Miss Weston captured every public-house, together 
with their licences, between herself and the Royal Dockyard, and 
became, in conjunction with her trustees, the proud owner of the 
worst grog-shops in Devonport, including that stronghold of 
iniquity ‘'The Dockgates Inn,’ with its dancing-saloon behind. 
This had long proved the ruin of many a man, the first thing to 
greet him as he stepped off his ship. On this site rose the Keyham 
Sailors’ Rest, the corner-stone being laid in 1888 by Admiral 
Grant. 

Where the fine Beresford Block at Portsmouth now stands, 
once dwelt, in audacious security, the famous ‘French Maid ’— 
a dangerously alluring lady of evil repute. For years she had 
been a thorn in the side of the Diamond Jubilee Block, a snare 
to the too-susceptible Jack, with her snug bar and gaudy little 
music-hall tucked away at the back. Many a fight took place 
with the encouragement of this lady, and not infrequently the 
walls of her neighbours were bespattered with blood and hair. 
But the Mother of the Navy proved one too many for her in the 
end. lJuike Elizabeth in the contest with Frau Venus, she 
wrested from her the soul of the man, by the might of the ‘ sword 
of the spirit.’ 

For some years Miss Weston had Rests also at Sheerness and 
Portland, but finding the premier ports of Devonport and Ports- 
mouth required so much attention, she did not renew the leases 
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vf the former when they fell in, but devoted herself to increasing 
the latter. 

The popularity of these places grew so widely as to affect a 
marked change in the life and habits of Jack, and a late Junior 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. W. 8. Caine, M.P., calculated 
that ‘the Sailors’ Rests saved the country one million a year.’ 

But this is a small debt her country owes Agnes Weston in 
comparison with what she has done for the British sailor himself, 
and therefore for the British Navy, as Lord Beresford and many 
other naval officers have repeatedly testified. 

Referring to her work the other day, Admiral Sir Edward 
Seymour said : ‘The men of the Navy own her as their friend. 
Her establishments have both provided them with a home and 
benefited them morally.’ 

From the first the reigning Sovereign of her country has 
recognised something of the significance of the work of this 
remarkable daughter of the Empire, and each in turn has shown 
appreciation of Agnes Weston, not, it is true, by personal reward 
of any kind, but by what she values infinitely more, a kindly 
sympathy and help in her work itself. She has known the four 
generations of this Royal Family. For some years Queen 
Victoria, though giving hearty approval to the work, endowing a 
cabin and bestowing by Warrant the title of ‘ Royal’ upon the 
buildings, yet showed no desire to see her loyal subject face to 
face. The little Great Lady, Queen of Great Britain and Empress 
of India, on whose Dominions the sun never set, had a strong 
prejudice against women’s work taking a public form, and that 
a woman should have accomplished a great Imperial service for the 
Navy of her country without even the advice or assistance of a 
man did not prejudice her in favour of that woman, however 
much she was bound to acknowledge the service. 

For years, however, she heard the name of Agnes Weston 
from every member of her family. The Duke of Edinburgh, one 
of the first to come forward as a friend, the Empress Frederick, 
who opened the Jubilee Block at Portsmouth and was a frequent 
visitor at the Rests, the Prince of Wales and his two sons when 
boys on the Britannia, the Duchesses of Argyll, Albany, and Teck, 
all spoke with enthusiasm of the work of Miss Weston and Miss 
Wintz. Echoes reached the Queen too from her ladies-in-waiting 
and also the Dean of Windsor and his wife, both old friends and 
staunch supporters, at whose house Miss Weston often stayed at 
Windsor and held meetings attended by many of the Queen’s 
entourage. The hour struck at last, and one day a telegram 
came for Miss Weston from the Dean, stating that the Queen 
wished to see her and hear from her own lips about the work for 
the sailors on the following day. 
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So, after thirty years’ service, Miss Weston hurried to 
Windsor, as though there were not a minute to lose (as indeed 
there was not), and the Mother of the Navy was ushered into the 
presence of the Queen of the Navy. 

The meeting took place in the Waterloo Gallery, and one who 
was present tells how the Queen fixed Agnes Weston with a long, 
penetrating gaze which the sweet grey eyes of her visitor met with 
an equal directness and candour. Then suddenly a smile as of 
friendly recognition broke over the stern seriousness of the Queen. 
Did she too become aware of the ‘ eternal mother’ that this benefi- 
cent presence revealed, that mother towards whom every tired 
child of earth turns with yearning, whether destiny has set on 
their heads a crown or a cap? 

Certain it is that before long the little Great Lady, who had so 
many years deferred the joy of this meeting, was laughing and 
weeping with the simplest emotion of the least of one of her sub- 
jects, as the great-hearted Mother told of the ‘ boys’ who belonged 
to them both. 

The Queen was specially interested in hearing how the men 
appreciated her cabin, and of the keen competition for sleeping 
in it. Miss Weston reminded her also of a fine photograph sent 
at the time the cabin was given, in response to a request from 
the men. The spokesman had begged Miss Weston to write to 
the Queen : 

‘Please explain to Queen Victoria what we'd like to have,’ 
said he. ‘It’s not a picture like those you see in the shops, in 
a widow’s cap, sitting writing a letter—there’s lots of widows all 
over the land, and all of them can write letters—we want the 
Queen-—the real Queen—with the crown on her head and the 
sceptre in her hand.’ 

The result had been a letter to Sir F. Ponsonby, setting forth 
this request, which eventually reached Her Majesty in its 
original and unvarnished form. And a most regal portrait, 
crown, sceptre, and ermined robe, signed by the Queen’s own 
hand, was the gracious reply. 

Another story in connexion with the Queen’s Cabin drew 
tears from the little Great Lady. Two sailors were heard dis- 
cussing the brass inscription plate. 

‘That don’t mean as the Queen give it herself,’ remarked a 
cynical fellow of the ‘ sea lawyer’ type. 

‘Why, of course it does, ‘‘ Presented by Queen Victoria,’’ 
you can read for yourself,’ said his companion, a big sturdy ‘ salt.’ 

‘Oh yes, and paid for out of the nation’s funds,’ sneered the 
other. 

‘It was paid for out of her Privy Purse, which means her 
private pocket. So now you shut up-—say a wortl more, and I'l 
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knock you down,’ warned tle big fellow. ‘The Queen’s my 
Queen, and I’d die for her any day, but now ’—and he pointed 
to the cabin, ‘she’s my Friend besides.’ 

The interview was supposed to last about a quarter of an hour, 
but several quarters went by and still the Queen wanted to hear 
more and yet more of this work among the men who go down to 
the sea in great ships, and their wives and children who wait for 
them on shore. The Queen’s parting words were : 

‘God bless you and Miss Wintz, and ever prosper you in 
your great and good work.’ 

Of the friendship between herself and Miss Wintz, Miss Weston 
related, to the Queen’s amusement, that the Duke of Edinburgh 
had said it struck him as ‘a most remarkable thing that two 
women could sail the same boat all those years without capsizing 
it.’ Which remark showed His Royal Highness was judging 
women by the perfectly just and fair standard deduced from his 
knowledge of men. No psychologist has ever bettered the 
immortal dictum of Mrs. Poyser! 

Both King Edward the Seventh and King George renewed the 
charter of ‘Royal’ to the Sailors’ Rests, and gave their warm 
support to the work, repeatedly thanking Miss Weston for what 
she had done for the welfare of the British sailor. General Sir 
Dighton Probyn wrote in 1908 from Sandringham : 


The King commands me to say that nobody is better aware of, nor 
more thoroughly appreciates, the great work you have done for the British 
sailors and for their wives and children also, than His Majesty is, and 
he thanks you sincerely for the same. I am by the King’s command 
sending you a signed photograph of His Majesty, which he wishes you 
to accept as a small token of his gratitude to you for your noble services. 
I am to add at the same time His Majesty’s fervent hope that you may 
yet long be spared to your country to carry on this great work to which 
you have given so many years of your life. 


Queen Alexandra and Queen Mary have also shown themselves 
greatly interested in the work, and true friends for many years 
past. 

It is difficult perhaps to imagine that such beneficent work 
could call forth any feelings save admiration and affection. But 
‘the servant is not greater than his Lord,’ and the fact of Agnes 
Weston being before everything else an avowed follower of Christ, 
proclaiming as the goal of her life’s work the saving of souls, has 
raised a spirit of vindictive antagonism in those whose ambitions 
lie in opposite directions. They have not been content to stand 
by with indifference or tolerance. A work, however good in itself, 
is in their eyes vitiated when actuated by a spirit of such religious 
fervour. 

Furthermore, acute jealousy has been reused by the amazing 
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success of the work. Miss Weston and Miss Wintz met the 
attacks which found a voice in certain organs of the Press a few 
years ago, in the same serene and imperturbable spirit in which 
thirty-five years before they had met those of the grog-shop 
owners who accused them of ‘blighting honest trade,’ and 
threatened to break their windows. They knew ‘their windows 
were insured,’ and that the stones of lies and slanders were power- 
less to affect the solid edifice of their work. They treated their 
slanderers with dignified silence ; but champions rose up on every 
side, not only the bluejacket sons who threatened to break the 
heads of their Mother’s unworthy and cowardly detractors, but 
impartial outsiders inspired solely by the desire for fair-play, such 
as Mr. Jane, the well-known naval expert. The assailants were 
effectually demolished, the so-called ‘inquiries’ resulting in a 
triumph for Miss Weston and Miss Wintz, who came off with 
flying colours, the King himself being their standard-bearer. 

For her sons England keeps her medals, ribbons, and titles, 
even when they do her no further service than to contribute to 
her amusement while filling their own pockets. The brewer and 
grocer who assist their ‘ party’; the actor, the painter, the play- 
wright, the poet, provided always that their sex does not exclude 
them, England delights to honour. But has she nothing then for 
the daughters who give her such valuable Imperial service, this 
strangely capricious mother, who even in the case of that incom- 
parable servant of the State, Florence Nightingale, waited to 
bestow the tardy honour till it signified no more to the recipient 
than did her canonisation a few years ago to Jeanne d’Arc; Miss 
Nightingale being, at the time the O.M. was conferred, quite as 
far removed as the Maid of Orleans from this earth-plane and its 
ribbons and medals? 

One thing is certain, were Orders bestowed by a Referendum 
Agnes Weston would gleam like a rainbow. 


CONSTANCE ELIZABETH MAUD. 
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THE FIRST GERMAN SHELLS ON 
ENGLAND: 


4A SAILOR’S ACCOUNT OF THE LOWESTOFT RAID 


At the time war was declared I was serving aboard H.M. torpedo- 
boat destroyer Lively, which vessel was then undergoing repairs 
at Earle’s Shipbuilding Yard at Hull. The work was speeded 
up, all unnecessary gear was put ashore, and on Friday evening 
we were undocked, and on our way down the river to join our 
flotilla. Arrived there, we received orders to proceed, first taking 
in our war stores, confidential books, etc., work which kept us 
occupied till the Saturday morning. 

Never shall I forget the sensation that crept over me as we 
steamed down the fast-flowing, muddy Humber on that first Satur- 
day morning of the War. A feeling of apprehension mingled with 
a satisfactory feeling of delight seemed to take possession of me 
as I felt the heaving, trembling deck of the vessel under my feet. 
It was as if she knew she was at last bent on such a mission as 
she had been built for, as if she was at last to reap the reward 
for the many years of patient practice and manoeuvres she had 
carried out and taken part in. And I too could share this thrill 
and joy which seemed to fill her. Had not we of the Navy always 
longed and hoped for that which now had come to pass—viz. a 
trial of strength with Germany, a trial that would once and for 
ever show the world that we of England had not degenerated one 
whit despite what had been said and feared for us? A trial, too, 
that would show Germany how futile were efforts to wrest from 
us the supremacy of the seas. We gloried in what was to come, 
knowing our own strength and powers, though naturally one 
and all wondered how soon and in exactly what manner the 
supreme test would come. Hence one’s apprehension. As we 
left the mouth of the river and plunged into the roaring and 
rolling seas, one was conscious of a new sort of feeling, a feeling 
almost indescribable, something akin, one would imagine, to being 
born again, of waking from a long trance, dreading the world and 
all that it may contain, yet wonderfully happy at being alive and 
able to take one’s part in all its happenings. 
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A drizzling mist was settling as we steamed southwards, seem- 
ing to emphasise the blackness and uncertainty of war as in itself 
it shrouded everything from us. ‘ Should we run into any of the 
enemy?’ seemed to be the thought uppermost in everyone’s mind. 
Eyes were strained to peer through the mist, torpedo tube and 
gun's crews were at their posts, the skipper (Lieut. Baillie- 
Grohman, R.N.) and second officer on the bridge, and most of 
those off duty were scattered round about the upper deck, all bent 
on sighting the enemy first. Soon, however, those not actually 
on duty grew tired of looking for something which did not turn 
up and went below. 

It was remarkable how soon the novelty of war wore off and 
one returned to the old style of life. By 4 p.m. we were off X——, 
and soon were tied up alongside, and had become a unit of the 
Patrolling Flotilla using that place as a base for operations. We 
soon settled down to our numerous duties, which consisted in 
patrolling the coast between two given points in search of enemy 
craft, escorting allied and neutral vessels along one’s beat and 
turning them over to the next patrol. The boarding of vessels 
was always more or less exciting, and at times even dangerous. 
In addition we had to destroy all floating mines in our vicinity, a 
feat we accomplished by rifle fire. Each day was so much like 
its predecessor with respect to our duties that our lives grew more 
or less monotonous, and we came to disregard the dangers of war. 
We almost gave up hope of ever seeing the enemy, at least on our 
side of the North Sea. For all that, we were always cleared for 
action and our bridge gun was never left unmanned. The ship 
could, in fact, have become a tumult of shot and shell in less than 
half a minute. We were for ever being exercised at manning the 
guns and tubes. 

As the end of the year drew near the weather became bad till 
in October we were having fearful weather even for the North 
Sea. Presently we were told off to work in pairs, each pair of 
boats working together at sea for twenty-four hours, and then 
resting in harbour for twenty-four hours. 

On the afternoon of the 2nd of November 1914 we put to sea 
in company with H.M. torpedo-boat destroyer Leopard, not at 
all pleased at the prospect of spending twenty-four hours at sea 
in such weather as we were having, a north-easterly gale of intense 
fury raging at the time. It was far too strong for us to be of any 
use patrolling ; it meant the ship being smashed up did we steam 
against it, so we were ordered to anchor off Yarmouth. This we 
did about 4 p.M., taking up a position midway between the 
St. Nicholas and the Cockle Lightships. Astern of us and nearer 
to Gorleston was the small, unprotected light cruiser Halcyon, 
she being apart and in no way attached to us from a command 
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point of view. We were ordered by the Leopard, she being senior 
boat, to make for Smith’s Knoll Lightship at daybreak, why I 
cannot say for sure ; more than that, we were to find two patrolling 
trawlers and perhaps, as we of the lower deck thought, to destroy 
floating mines, of which numbers were to be seen every day here- 
abouts. At 6.30 a.m. we weighed and proceeded ahead of the 
Leopard, the Halcyon having weighed a few minutes before us, 
shaping the same course, however, as ourselves—namely, across 
the sands for the Cross Sands Light-vessel. The gale had abated 
somewhat and a mist hung upon the water, making visibility some- 
what difficult for more than six or seven miles. The roads were 
full of shipping that had sought refuge there from the gale, and 
the trawlers were just setting their big brown sails or making 
steam ready to sail home with the night’s catch. All looked 
peaceful, and it was hard to remember we were at war. 

When more than half-way across, the Halcyon on our port 
bow, she suddenly crossed our bows to starboard. Immediately 
after this manoeuvre, from right ahead came vivid flashes, fol- 
lowed by huge splashes, which fell short of the Halcyon. For 
the moment no one quite realised what was going forward. How- 
ever we were not long left in doubt. Shells were falling all 
round the Halcyon and pretty near us in ever-increasing numbers, 
and we realised with an awful suddenness that at last we had met 
the enemy and were in action. But were we? Hardly so, for on 
weighing all but the bridge gun’s crew had retired below, and 
now when we shouted down to them ‘ Action’ they did not hurry 
more than usual, firmly believing we were ‘pulling their legs.’ 
In fact they came up, some with only their trousers on, others 
in their pants only. We had barely settled down to getting under 
way, and they therefore could not realise we had already met the 
enemy. Time 7.10 a.m. Away to the starboard two big three- 
and four-funnelled cruisers could be seen firing at us, and we 
immediately went forward at full speed to the attack. We took 
it for granted that our fleet was chasing them south, and that they 
were firing at us only as they steamed at full speed for their lives! 
Shortly afterwards, as I was clearing away my gun, too engrossed 
for anything but the work in hand, we heeled to port, and drench- 
ing spray told me we were turning to starboard. Why? I thought. 
Glancing up, I saw the Halcyon doing the same, shells bursting 
and falling all round her and us and creating a most awful din. 
Looking in the direction of the enemy, I now saw four big 
armoured cruisers defined against the horizon. Our turning to 
starboard was explained. We were hopelessly outclassed and of 
no use whatever against such ships as those in broad daylight. 
Time 7.15 A.M. 

The Leopard, astern of us and away to port at first, had turned 
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as we had and, like us, was now steaming towards Corton Light- 
vessel for all she was worth and well ahead of us. Quickly realising 
the situation, our captain had manceuvred and come up on the 
Halcyon’s port side to create a smoke screen for her and so hinder 
the enemy’s range-finding.’ She had fired three rounds from her 
bow four-inch gun ere turning, but of what avail? Of no use 
at all against the enemy, who now, 7.20 a.M., showed to be four 
armoured cruisers and three Dreadnought battle-cruisers! They 
now had the range of us fine, in spite of the desperate efforts our 
stokers made to keep up the smoke and at the same time keep their 
fires clear to ensure a full head of steam, and of our captain’s 
efforts to keep the ship in the most favourable position to the 
Halcyon. Shells were falling only yards from us, ahead, astern, 
and alongside, for they were straddling us in the hopes of hitting 
us. Their guns flashed out, and eighteen seconds later came their 
shells over us. 

How we escaped being hit remains a marvel and mystery to me. 
Huge columns of water shot up into the air as the shells struck 
the water only feet from us and the spray from them drenched 
us through and through. One shell in particular I noticed and 
drew my gun’s crew’s attention to it. It came on, making an 
awful whistling sound, in the direction of our bridge. By great 
good luck it just missed the mast and fell three feet clear of the 
bridge into the water. One was fascinated, horribly so—in fact, it 
came to speculating as to one’s chances, though I believe we all 
thought they would sink us ere ceasing to fire. At times it seemed 
they must have us, as shells pitched quite close under our stern 
and alongside, but still we remained unhit. Huge pieces of shells 
were sent flying in all directions as they burst in the air, the water 
was churned to a milky white as the shrapnel bullets tore down, 
but still we raced onwards, the Halcyon steaming as she never 
before had steamed. A grinding, tearing crash at last told us 
that the poor Halcyon was hit and, as we saw her wireless come 
away, we thought she had gone, for at the same time one shell 
fell alongside her bow and two under her stern, completely 
smothering her with spray. Our hearts sank within us, but next 
moment we rejoiced to see her come up smiling and all serene! 
The Leopard, still ahead, was tickled by a shot right under her 
stern and the Corton Light-vessel by a similar shot, which sent 
the crew scurrying below. Meanwhile we were expecting with 
every salvo to be hit and finished for ever. One watched the flash, 
waited with eyes turned to the sky to catch a sight of the shells 
as they came hurtling towards us, for they could be plainiy seen 


? The Graphic of November 14, 1914, gives a full-page illustration of this 
smoke blanket manceuvre, which saved the Halcyon, and which some readers 


may recall. 
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in the now clear morning air, and heaved a sigh of relief as shell 
after shell burst in the air or crashed with a deafening boom into 
the water. One’s thoughts were chaos, but the one most promi- 
nent in my own mind was our helplessness against such a ‘ crowd’ 
as we were opposed to, and how galling to have to retire before 
them without having fired a shot. One tiny twelve-pounder and 
five yet smaller six-pounders comprised our armament, whilst 
they were firing shells of eleven-inch at us! Still they come, these 
big, brown, red-banded shells, some bursting with an awful crash 
overhead and fairly shaking us as we stood on deck. One 
especially I recall. It burst not twenty yards from our stern, and 
the terrible concussion all but knocked us down, the blast of it 
lifting the caps from our heads. 

Skilful manoeuvring by our captain, who, with watch in hand, 
stood on the bridge and conned the ship according to the flight of 
the enemy’s shells, made their task of hitting us the harder. 
Clearly defined on the horizon could now be seen three battle- 
cruisers of the Von der Tann class. Time 7.25 A.M. Meanwhile 
we were nearing Corton Light-vessel, whilst they had closed on us 
to within 6500 yards. One’s thought ran : ‘ How long before we 
are hit and when hit what exactly will happen?’ One steels 
oneself to meet whatever fate has in store, and it is remarkable 
how soon one ceases to think of the possibilities. Panic and fear 
I can safely say were never visible in anyone. True, nearly every- 
body expected the end, but no one was afraid to meet it. How 
could we escape from such an inferno? Still we raced on. We 
did not know where we were racing for : Harwich, Lowestoft, or 
should we turn and race north to Grimsby? Certain it was no 
one thought but that the enemy would follow and continue to fire 
till they succeeded in destroying us. Yet never once did we give 
up hope of seeing our own fleet’s guns flash out and those who 
were hunting us become the hunted. 

We had passed the Corton Light-vessel, drenched as we were 
by spray and huge seas, for it was still blowing fairiy strong, with 
a very heavy swell running, when a most fearful salvo reached us 
and for a moment enveloped the poor Halcyon, also drenching 
us of the Lively with spray. This was their parting shot and 
had evidently come from all guns, for, unable as we were to believe 
our ears and eyes, our very existence in fact, as they turned to 
the south-east they ceased to fire. Our thoughts after the cease 
fire were : ‘Is it aruse? Are we really still alive? Is it all over? 
How soon will they open fire again, and what shall we then do? 
Happy thought : Can our fleet have arrived? Are they now being 
pounded as they tried to pound us?’ The fishing boats, 
amidst us when fire was first opened, had scattered and were now 
steaming toward Gorleston, whilst shipping was also passing along 
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the roads. Soon the Halcyon turns north. We follow and steam 
towards Gorleston, out of which by now the remainder of our 
flotilla had come with three submarines. Firing ceased at 7.40, 
and by 8 o’clock we were off Gorleston, waiting for Captain 
Nicholas to come aboard for the skipper’s report, etc. The enemy 
had by now been lost to sight over the horizon, so we were ordered 
inside the harbour. During the action we had observed shells 
falling close inshore, and were not surprised to learn they had 
actually ricochetted on to the beach, the first time in history that 
German shells had ploughed up British soil! No damage was 
done, however, though the people ashore tell me the place was 
fairly shaken by the awful boom of the guns. The Halcyon soon 
afterwards returned to Lowestoft and discharged one seriously 
wounded man. He was on the bridge when she was struck by 
a fragment of a shell. 

So ended our baptism of fire. By 9 A.M. we were tied up in 
the now familiar harbour and were at breakfast, all and everybody 
suffering from bad headaches, the result of the terrible concussion 
of bursting shells and the fumes of the powder. We were proud 
not only of having been under fire but of the fact that we were the 
first ships to undergo hostile fire from eleven-inch guns, which 
had given the little Lively the time of her life in dodging the 
300 odd rounds that had been fired at us. No whole shell had 
struck either of us, and whose fault it was we were not hit 
I cannot say. Their shells were never more than fifty yards short 
or over. This was due in a great measure to our skipper, who 
stood on the bridge as coolly as though timing and spotting a 
ship’s battle practice and manceuvred the ship according to the 
flight of the shells. Gun-layers to blame, probably, for erratic 
firing. But seeing that they were capital ships, I said ‘God help 
Germany’s fleet when they meet ours,’ for, being battle-cruisers, 
their first-class gun-layers would man such guns as were used on 
us. I can only say that had the position been reversed Germany 
would soon have been two destroyers and a light cruiser short, for 
our boys would have blown them out of the water under like 


conditions. 
H. J. G. MERRIN. 


Postscript.—The writer of this article subsequently assisted in 
the landing at Gaba Tepe and was seriously wounded. His life 
was saved owing to the coolness and bravery of a midshipman, 
but he has unfortunately lost a leg —Epiror, Nineteenth Century 
and After. 
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CONFIDENT RUSSIA 


THe 4th of June 1916 will always be one of the great dates of 
the War, a landmark in the history of the world. On that day 
Russia reasserted her might by opening her amazing and success- 
ful offensive under General Brusiloff against the Austro-Germans 
in the area lying between the Pripet and the Pruth. It cannot 
be denied, even by the enemy if he gave utterance to the truth, 
that from that memorable Sunday the conflict, in every one of its 
then existing theatres, has taken on an aspect so favourable to the 
Entente Powers as to betoken a change of the most vital signi- 
ficance in the relations of the respective groups of belligerents. 
The deep satisfaction of the Allies with the course of events, 
except as regards Rumania, during the six months which have 
elapsed since then, is reflected plainly in the buoyant outlook 
generally of their peoples and newspapers, and perhaps most 
notably in the tone of the remarkable interview accorded by the 
British Minister of War some weeks ago to the President of 
the United Press of America. In the beginning of June last Mr. 
Lloyd George would hardly have ventured to say some of the 
things which he found no difficulty in saying at the end of the 
following September, when he spoke of the ‘ knock-out’ that was 
to be the fate of Germany. Meanwhile the entire situation had 
been radically altered ; visibly the tide had turned; the boasted 
‘supremacy ’ of the enemy was seen to be in process of crumbling 
and passing away, and the armies of the Entente were establish- 
ing their superiority over those of the Central Powers. The 
transformation is still proceeding, although its completion must 
take a iong time, owing to the vastness of the operations involved 
and the tremendous issues that depend on it. That it may be 
retarded, and even checked for a time, is sufficiently indicated by 
what has happened in the Rumanian campaign. But if, mingling 
with the naturally immense gratification of the Allies in their 
improved and improving fortunes, there is the knowledge that an 
early termination of the struggle is impossible, and therefore that 
prodigious efforts, attended with heavy sacrifices, will be necessary 
before the close comes actually into sight, there remains a certitude 
of conviction of final victory which nothing now can modify. To 
some extent a change can be observed in the attitude of Germany. 
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So far as mere words go, she still professes that she is sure of 
winning ; indeed after the publication of the Lloyd George inter- 
view, she alleged with vehemence that she was invincible, and 
roundly declared that the Allies were suffering from delusions in 
thinking that they could and would conquer her. She was noisily 
angry with Mr. Asquith for his speech in the Commons on the 
_ 11th of October, endorsing the words of the Minister of War. 
Yet signs multiply that uneasiness and misgiving as to the future 
are increasing in Germany. Nothing could be more significant 
than the levée en masse of Germany ; what German in 1914 would 
have believed such a thing possible? 

It should be remembered that on that 4th of June the pro- 
spects of Germany, certainly on the European fronts if not so 
much so on the Asiatic, looked so rosy as to encourage her in 
taking a complacent view of the situation. It could scarcely 
be truthfully affirmed that the Entente Powers were making 
genuine progress anywhere. At Verdun, which for months had 
been the centre of as bitter fighting as was ever witnessed, the 
French, in spite of the most heroic efforts, were decidedly, if 
slowly, losing ground. In the Trentino the brave Italians had 
been compelled to withdraw for several miles into their own 
territory before a strong and persistent Austrian offensive. Dur- 
ing May, Russia, according to the experts of Petrograd, was 
anticipating a powerful attack by Hindenburg on the Riga-Dvinsk 
line, to be followed by an advance on the Russian capital; and 
there was a violent contest near Jakobstadt on the Dvina with 
indecisive results. But if the Germans did not advance in this 
region, neither did the Russians, while in the district of Lake 
Narotch, east of Vilna, the latter were thrown back ; south of the 
Pripet the respective combatants held the same trenches they had 
occupied since the preceding autumn. On the surface, at least, 
things looked well enough for Germany along the whole Russian 
front in Europe, and she was sure they would never be worse; 
on the contrary, her contempt for the Russians flattered her into 
thinking it would be an easy matter to make them better. In 
the Balkans some of the forces of the Entente had moved north- 
ward from the great entrenched camp of Salonika to the Bulgaro- 
Serbian frontier, but otherwise had done nothing worth speaking 
of ; behind them was an uncertain Greece, whose king was even 
then playing, with the merest pretence of concealment, into the 
hands of the Germans by surrendering one of the best of the 
Greek forts to the invading Bulgars. Such was the general 
position in Europe. In Armenia the Russians had been checked 
and forced to retreat by a clever Germano-Turkish scheme of 
attack, which for a while was so strongly pressed as to threaten 
Erzerum, and did result in the recapture of Bitlis and Mush 
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later. And if the position in Egypt was unfavourable to Germany, 
the reverse was the case with respect to Mesopotamia ; and large 
Turkish forces, set free by the fall of Kut, were marching from 
Baghdad and Mosul to the Persian frontier to strengthen the 
troops then in contact with the Russians and drive the latter east- 
ward again—which was what happened. Surveying the whole field 
of the War, Germany could congratulate herself. She invited 
the Allies to study the ‘ war-map,’ and late in the spring Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, her Chancellor, boasted in the Reichstag that she 
would never retrace her ‘iron step." His speech on that occasion 
was couched in terms very different from those which he employed 
at the re-assembling of the Reichstag on the 28th of September, 
when he made another review of the War. He had much less 
to say of the conquests Germany had made, and a good deal more 
about the territorial changes the Entente Powers desired to effect ; 
he still protested that Germany was unconquerable, but he let it 
be seen, whether intentionally or not, that he was not quite so sure 
about the irretractability of that iron step—he knew, as a matter 
of fact, that first the Russians and then the British, French, and 
Italians had demonstrated the opposite. In the first two or three 
days of June, no suspicion of anything of the sort had entered the 
German mind. 

Among her enemies there was none whom Germany despised 
so thoroughly as Russia ; it seems clear that she sincerely felt that 
disdain for the Russian armies which she so frequently expressed. 
In her view Russia was practically finished and done with. Yet 
it was from Russia and the Russian armies that there came the 
first positive intimations of her doom. In an article entitled 
‘The Resurgence of Russia,’ which was published in the June 
number of this Review, the present writer commented on the 
situation on the Russian fronts in Europe and Asia, as it stood 
about the end of the third week in May. Attention was drawn 
to the utterly mistaken view of Germany that Russia had been 
reduced to military impotence, as the resurgence of the Russian 
Army had already been manifested by the astounding success 
of the campaign of the Grand Duke Nicholas, which included 
the taking of both Erzerum and Trebizond during the 
latter part of the winter. After discussing what Russia 
had achieved since the beginning of the year in Armenia and 
Persia, the writer stated in the closing paragraph of the article 
that, while she had done great things, she would yet do greater. 
Within a few days these words were fulfilled with what seemed 
almost dramatic suddenness by Brusiloff’s wonderful offensive, 
which came as a tremendous surprise not only to the 
enemy but to the vast majority of the peoples of the Allies, 
who had regarded Russia as likely at best to remain on the defen- 
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sive for a long time in Europe, because of the serious losses she 
had sustained in 1915 and her tragical deficiencies in munitions. 
Throughout the West it was indeed generally thought that Russia 
at that time was doing nothing more than making a gallant 
attempt to relieve the pressure, then most formidable, on the 
Italians in the Trentino. When an official Petrograd com- 
muniqué, issued on the 7th of June, announced that up to noon 
on the preceding day Brusiloff’s operations had led to the capture 
of more than 40,000 men and nearly eighty guns, with fifty 
trench-mortars and above one hundred and thirty machine guns, 
it was perceived that the Russians were in strong force, and that 
this was no mere demonstration but the commencement of a 
powerful offensive. Several days more passed, however, before 
it was understood that one of the greatest and most important 
catnpaigns of the whole War had commenced. Germany took 
fully a week to grasp what was going on, and even then scarcely 
could believe it; fatuously she had considered Russia to be a 
negligible factor, and she was to pay a heavy price for her blunder. 
She must have known of the armies Russia had raised and drilled 
during the winter, and of the enormous quantities of munitions 
Japan and the other Allies were pouring into that country, but a 
veritable madness of overweening pride and confidence in herself, 
together with an invincible lack of comprehension of the spirit, 
at once eager and indomitable, which she had roused in Russia, 
kept her from realising what these portended. And what Ger- 
many thought and believed Austria, who had a singularly short 
memory, also thought and believed about Russia. The Austrians 
actually affirmed that they expected the Russian offensive ; if this 
was the case, their drive against the Italians showed how little 
they feared it; but that they really anticipated anything of the 
sort is most improbable. 

When June opened the Russian armies in Europe were dis- 
posed in three groups along a front not far short of nine hundred 
miles in length from north to south. The northern Russian 
armies, then under General Kuropatkin, composed the first group, 
and they held the line from Riga to Dvinsk. The central Russian 
armies, under General Evert, formed the second group, and they 
continued the line southward from Dvinsk to the Pripet. The 
southern Russian armies, under General Brusiloff, were the third 
group, and they stood on the front from the Pripet to the Pruth. 
All three groups were under the command of General Alexeieff, who 
took orders only from the Czar himself. Definite figures of the 
strength of any of these groups, or of the individual armies com- 
prised in them, are still to seek, but it is certain that Russia had 
from two to three millions of armed men on or immediately 
behind her European front, with plenty of reserves at the depots 
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in the near interior. In all probability she had nearly as many 
men on this front in October 1915, but not a million of them had 
rifles ; in the great retreat, which, as everybody knows, was caused 
solely by Russia’s melancholy shortage of munitions, it was 
frequently the case that only one soldier out of four had a rifle. 
During the present year there has so far been practically no altera- 
tion of the front from Riga to the Pripet ; severe and violent fight- 
ing, developing now and again into great battles, has taken place, 
and there has been much artillery action most of the time, but 
to all intents and purposes the line remains stationary, though 
very considerable movements of both German and Iiussian troops 
to the south, and of German troops to the west, have occurred and 
altered the composition of the respective forces holding it. Very 
different has been the story with regard to the region lying 
between the Pripet and the Pruth. There all has been changed— 
to the great advantage of Russia and her Allies. According to a 
German estimate, which was published shortly before the start 
of Brusiloff’s offensive, that general had at his disposition in this 
area forty-one infantry and fourteen cavalry divisions, or some- 
thing like a million men, if the divisions were in full strength. 
Under him he had the Eighth Russian Army, commanded by 
General Kaledin, in Volhynia; the Eleventh Russian Army, led 
by General Sakharoff, in Volhynia and Galicia; the Seventh 
Russian Army, under General Shcherbacheff, in Galicia ; and the 
Ninth Russian Army, commanded by General Lechitsky, in the 
Dniester-Pruth valleys. Opposed to him were five <Austro- 
Hungarian armies, with which had been incorporated several 
German divisions, all under the command of the Archduke 
Frederick, the only member of the House of Hapsburg who was 
a professional soldier. The total strength of these five armies 
was about forty-one divisions, with ten divisions of cavalry; in 
other words, the Archduke and Brusiloff had much the same num- 
ber of men, and when later the Austrians claimed, in extenuation 
of their defeats, that they were overwhelmed by the vastly superior 
numerical forces of the Russians, they were talking unmitigated 
nonsense. They had besides the benefit of being in strong defen- 
sive positions, and of better railway facilities. Nor were the 
Russians much helped by large defections of Austrian Slavs in this 
campaign, for most of the latter were in the Trentino, and the 
Austrian soldiers on the Russian front were drawn from Austrian- 
Poland, Hungary and Austria proper—some of the best fighting 
men of the Dual Monarchy. The truth was that the enemy was 
out-generalled and outfought in the field, first on the flanks and 
then in the centre. 

No other operations of the War have quite the same impressive 
character as those which Brusiloff began on the 4th of June, inas- 
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much as his offensive started with a simultaneous frontal assault 
on a line of enemy positions over two hundred and fifty miles in 
length. One of the reasons for the success of Germany had been 
her ability to move her forces quickly from one sector, where little 
or nothing was doing, to another which was being heavily 
attacked. Knowing this, the Russian High Command determined 
to deprive her of this advantage by taking the offensive over so 
long a front that it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
for her to employ similar tactics in this instance. Therefore 
Brusiloff, through Kaledin, Sakharoff, Shcherbacheff, and 
Lechitsky, attacked the Austro-Germans not at one point, or at 
several points, but at every point of their two-hundred-and-seventy- 
mile line. It has been stated in the Press that Russia, in her 
solicitude for the hard-pressed Italians, undertook this vast and in 
its way unparalleled venture earlier than she had intended. No 
doubt she was most desirous of helping Cadorna, and she has never 
hesitated to make the most gallant efforts, not without heavy 
sacrifices to herself, on behalf of her Allies in their need, but in 
this case it appears that there was nothing unpremeditated, 
nothing that was not in conformity precisely with her own plans. 
Careful and extensive preparation preceded Brusiloft’s offensive, 
every feature of which had been studied beforehand. Staff organisa- 
tion had been perfected, transport and the means of communica- 
tion improved almost out of knowledge, and munitions of every 
kind accumulated in adequate quantities. By experimental fire 
the Russian gunners had learned the ranges on the enemy’s front 
with exactitude. The element of chance was eliminated, as far as 
it was possible. The most notable thing at the start was that 
Brusiloff applied to the enemy’s whole southern front that unity 
of assault which the Allies, only so late as May of this year, came 
to understand was essential on all the hostile fronts for the 
triumphant prosecution of the War. The 4th of June was, as it 
happened, a Sunday, and shortly after dawn the Russian guns 
opened the campaign with an intense bombardment of the entire 
Austro-German line, the shelling lasting for from twelve to thirty 
hours on the various parts of it according to the results obtained. 
An Austrian communiqué of that date reported that the Russian 
fire was especially violent in Volhynia, on the army of the Arch- 
duke Joseph Ferdinand near Olyka; in Galicia, north-west of 
‘Tarnopol, and on the Lower Strypa; and in the region of the 
Dniester. But the bombardment was intense everywhere ; here 
and there, as at Okna across the Dniester, it completely flattened 
out the enemy’s trenches, and its general effect elsewhere was to 
cut wide avenues through the serried rows of wire entanglements, 
thus providing open roads for the advance of the Russian infantry 
and, where practicable, cavalry. ‘The official message of the 
Vor. LXXX—No. 478 4. 
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Austrians also noted that Russian infantry attacks seemed to be 
imminent all along the line. Next day Petrograd announced that 
fighting had begun the previous morning ‘ from the Pripet River 
front to the Rumanian frontier,’ but added significantly that the 
struggle was developing. 

On the 5th and 6th of June, Brusiloff’s offensive really began 
to develop in the most remarkable manner. On his extreme 
left flank his troops forced the Austrians to retire for three miles 
from their first lines of trenches near Okna on the former day, 
and gave General Lechitsky his opportunity in Bukovina. Also 
on that day and on the next, the Russians, on Brusiloff’s right 
wing, having crumpled up the enemy’s strongly fortified positions 
around Olyka, marched on rapidly towards Lutsk (Luck), and 
energetically beating down all opposition threw the Austro-Ger- 
mans into such a panic that, abandoning their guns, they sur- 
rendered in thousands, whole regiments laying down their arms. 
So great was the demoralisation of the enemy, that General 
Kaledin, who was in command of the Russian operations in this 
quarter, was able to capture the fortress on the evening of the 
6th of June with hardly an effort. The Archduke Joseph 
Ferdinand, the commander of the Fourth Austro-Hungarian 
Army, had fled from the place only two or three hours before 
the Russians entered it. In their flight the Austrians left behind 
them many of their heavy guns, without stopping to unload them, 
and vast quantities of material; they did not even try to clear 
the hospitals of their wounded. This was Brusiloff’s first great 
triumph. Within sixty hours of the initiation of his offensive he 
was in a position to report to the Czar and Alexeieff this very 
considerable gain, in addition to other, if less striking, successes 
on his whole front. Late that same night the Czar telegraphed 
his congratulations, and bade Brusiloff tell his troops that he was 
watching their bold deeds with pride and heartfelt gratitude. 
Fighting all the way, Kaledin had advanced twenty-five miles in 
two and a half days, and he drove on without giving the defeated 
enemy a chance to recover. On the 7th and 8th he forced the 
passage of the Styr and its affluent, the Ikva, at many points. 
On the 8th and 9th he fought and won a fierce battle thirteen 
miles north of Lutsk at Rojische, a junction on the Rovno-Kovel 
railway, and the town at which was the chief crossing over the 
Styr. The day which saw the capture of the Rojische bridge- 
head, an action in which young, untried Russian troops gloriously 
distinguished themselves, also witnessed, farther south in 
Volhynia, the second great triumph of Brusiloff in the storming 
of the fortress of Dubno on the Ikva, the district in which 
Kaledin’s army joined up and co-operated with that of General 
Sakharoff. Of the three fortresses known as the Volhynian 
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Triangle Russia, in 1915, had retained only Rovno, and that she 
had kept it then was largely owing to the fine generalship and 
the characteristic aggressive resoluteness of Brusiloff, at that 
time one of Ivanoff’s army commanders. Now the two other 
fortresses of the group were again in her possession. As was to 
be expected, there was much rejoicing in Russia over these signal 
victories, and the other Allies, beholding these unmistakable proofs 
of the renewed vigour and power of Russia, were greatly en- 
couraged. Nor did these successes stand alone. In Galicia, 
south of Burkanoff, General Shcherbacheff carried the line of the 
Olekhoviets by the 7th of June, captured the important town of 
Buczacz on the 8th, and thereafter pushed on some miles to the 
west of the Lower Strypa. In the region of the Dniester Lechit- 
sky, developing his victorious assault on Okna, took by storm 
on the 11th, after five days of desperate fighting, the strong 
Austrian positions south of Dobronovtse, fourteen miles north- 
east of Czernovitz, and laid open the whole duchy of Bukovina. 
In a week Brusiloff had gained several astounding victories. 
His general offensive had succeeded in four sectors—Lutsk, 
Dubno, Buczacz, and between the Dniester and the Pruth, and 
if it failed, as fail it did at the moment, in the district about 
Kolki on the Styr, and on the Upper Strypa, there remained a 
splendid balance of achievement, which came as a very unpleasant 
and unexpected shock to the arrogant calculations of Germany. 
The most disquieting result to her was the progress made by the 
Russians on the Styr, in the area of which Rojische and Lutsk 
might be regarded as centres, and on the Ikva, with Dubno as 
the pivotal point there. In front of these three towns respectively 
were three Austro-German bases, Kovel, Vladimir Volynsk, and 
Lemberg, the first and third being of the highest military 
significance, with the second not far behind in value; and all 
three were menaced. In the second week of Brusiloff’s offensive 
the menace grew much stronger. From Rojische the Russians 
by the end of that time had advanced to Svidnikhy on the 
Stokhod, and the threat to Kovel became intensified. On the 
12th of June, Kaledin’s soldiers occupied Torchin, eighteen miles 
west of Lutsk, and reaching Zaturtsy next day were still nearer 
Vladimir Volynsk. Farther down, the Russians had gone on 
to Kozin on the Plashchevka, an eastern tributary of the Styr, 
the town being some seventeen miles south-west of Dubno. On 
the 16th, Sakharoff drove the Austrians from their positions on 
the Plashchevka, and after a swift march captured on the follow- 
ing day the frontier station of Radiziviloff, on the railway from 
Rovno, via Brody, to Lemberg. Sakharoff was not nearly so 
close to Lemberg as Kaledin was to Kovel and Vladimir Volynsk, 
but he was well on the way towards it. Also on the 16th, the 
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Russians improved their position on the Styr in the north, by pro- 
gressing*some miles west of Kolki, which they had taken three 
days before. What was known as the Lutsk Salient had now 
been formed ; roughly it was a semi-circle, with a radius of about 
forty-five miles from Olyka, its centre and the starting point in 
this area of the offensive on the 4th of June. Beginning near 
Kolki the salient ran along the Styr to Sokul, passed through 
Sokul to Svidnikhy on the Stokhod, and thence went on to 
Zaturtsy, on the high road from Lutsk to Vladimir Volynsk, 
where it reached what might be called its apex. South of Zatur- 
tsy it was bounded by the line Lokachy-Sviniukhy, whence bend- 
ing eastward to the Styr again, it travelled along the Plashchevka 
to Kozin. Profoundly perturbed by the Russians’ amazingly 
rapid and successful advance, Germany took steps to counter it 
by sending into the district large reinforcements of German 
troops, which she withdrew from Hindenburg’s armies north of 
the Pripet and from the German Crown Prince’s at Verdun. 
It certainly was high time for her to bestir herself. Kaledin was 
only a little over twenty miles from both Kovel and Vladimir 
Volynsk, while Sakharoff was about sixty miles from Lemberg. 
The Austrians transferred to this front all their reserves from 
the Trentino, and even brought up troops from Serbia and 
Albania. 

It was chiefly against the Lutsk Salient that the Germans, 
who relegated their defeated Austrian and Hungarian friends 
to entirely subordinate positions of command, now proceeded to 
start a powerful and for a while not unsuccessful counter-offen- 
sive, under General Linsingen, about the 16th of June. Thanks 
to his superior railway facilities, the enemy was able to concen- 
trate forces in strength sufficient to counter-attack Kaledin, and, 
with more powerful artillery than was at the latter’s disposal, 
to check him. It was reported that Hindenburg had sent Gen- 
eral Ludendorff, his Chief of Staff, to Kovel to superintend 
Linsingen’s operations, and two or three days earlier the old 
Field-Marshal had endeavoured to relieve the pressure on the 
Austrians by delivering several local assaults on the Russian 
front from the Baltic to the Pripet, but only one met with suc- 
cess, which, moreover, was merely temporary. On the 16th of 
June a Vienna communiqué spoke of ‘ new fighting ’ in Volhynia, 
and said that the Russians had been repulsed with serious losses. 
During the week beginning on that date severe fighting did 
develop on the whole of the salient, slackened off for some days, 
and then was renewed towards the end of the month. Godomichy 
near Kolki, Svidnikhy, Lokachy, Vorontchin, Sviniukhy, and 
other places on the rim of the salient, were the scenes of ferocious 
battles, in which the Russians by no means got the worst of it, 
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but in all this area Kaledin found the general pressure of Lin- 
singen so heavy that he could make no further progress at the 
time, and indeed thought it advisable to retire from some of the 
more advanced points, as on the Stokhod, and make a fresh 
alignment on the Styr. This withdrawai was from four to six 
miles in depth. After a lull the Germans again attacked, and on 
the 28th of June gained a victory at Linievka, about three miles 
from Svidnikhy. In the opening days of July there were several 
violent encounters, fought with great fury by both sides; on the 
6th of the month the Petrograd communiqué reported that the 
most desperate battles were being fought between the Stokhod 
and the Styr, and spoke of the ‘ extreme tenacity ’ of the enemy 
on the Lipa, another of the Styr’s tributaries. Fortune in these 
sanguinary affairs swung backwards and forwards. Linsingen 
had been ordered to hold his ground at all costs, he had been 
heavily reinforced again, and he was very strong in artillery. 
Germany was in fact making a prodigious effort to preserve 
Kovel and Vladimir Volynsk, and the issue hung uncertainly 
in the balance. To help matters, she put Hindenburg in supreme 
command of all the Austro-German forces in the East, with the 
exception of a small part which, to save the face of Austria, was 
placed under the Archduke Charles, the heir-presumptive to the 
throne of the Dual Monarchy, who has now succeeded Francis 
Joseph as Emperor. 

But in that first week of July several things happened, all 
of which told against Germany. On the 3rd General Evert 
attacked in force the German line between Dvinsk and the Pripet, 
and kept Hindenburg so busy that he could send no more help 
to Linsingen.- On the Ist the Franco-British offensive began 
on the Somme, and was pushed with such energy that no more 
German divisions could be transferred from the West to the 
East. Still more directly influential on the campaign for the 
salient was the sudden appearance of a large Russian army, the 
Third Russian army, under General Lesh, which had been 
stationed immediately above the Pripet, and now took up its 
position on the right flank of Kaledin. Lesh got to work im- 
mediately, and on the 7th Petrograd announced that battles 
were being fought west of the Lower Styr, with much success 
for the Russian arms. Having defeated the Austro-Germans at 
Volchetsk, Manevitchy, and Kamaroff, all on or near the Sarny- 
Kovel railway, Lesh marched on victoriously towards the Lower 
Stokhod, and on the 8th entered Leshnevka, a few miles from 
that river, but on the same day another of his columns captured 
the enemy’s well-organised entrenchments at the small towns of 
Ugly and Navoz, and pushing its advantage crossed the Stokhod 
near the former place. Presently Lesh had lined his Russians all] 
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along the Lower Stokhod, there was a fresh threat against Kovel, 
and one that was very direct from the east along the Sarny- 
Kovel railway. Lesh’s advance had at once a beneficial effect 
on the contest by the Russians for the salient, and it was soon 
apparent that Linsingen had shot his bolt. On the 8th of July 
Kaledin broke through the Austro-German, or rather German, 
front, and two days afterwards was successful in a pitched battle 
at Svidnikhy, while he also struck a heavy blow at the enemy at 
Kieslin. A week later he repulsed a vigorous German attack 
near Sviniukhy. Then heavy rains interposed, and for a week or 
two operations became practically impossible, but as July came 
to an end Kaledin pushed Linsingen out of his heavily fortified 
positions at Trysten, four miles from the Stokhod, and forced 
him to the opposite side of the stream. A Berlin official state- 
ment admitted, for once, a serious defeat when it said that ‘the 
enemy succeeded in penetrating our lines at Trysten, and obliged 
us to evacuate the positions we still held in front of the Stokhod.’ 
The situation in August on the Lutsk Salient—to retain that 
name though the salient had in reality ceased to exist—was that 
the Russians, having triumphantly overcome Linsingen’s bitter 
and determined counter-offensive, were again about twenty miles 
from Kovel, north, east, and south of it, their nearest point to 
that place being Vitonesh, eighteen miles south-east, this latter 
town also being about the same distance from Vladimir Volynsk. 
They had now no great natural obstacle to surmount in their 
advance on either or both of these centres, but the Russian High 
Command had to consider the prudence of making further move- 
ments immediately towards them, in view of the general strategy 
involved in the rest of Brusiloff’s offensive. Evidently it was 
decided that, for the time at all events, it was unwise to push 
on with the advance in this part of the field. 

For convenience in grouping sets of events together, the above 
brief description of the great struggle for the Lutsk Salient has not 
taken into account what occurred on its more southerly face, and 
we now pass to review what Sakharoff achieved there and, sub- 
sequently, farther south in Galicia. In July Sakharoff’s front 
extended from about Sviniukhy, south-west of Lutsk, across to the 
Lipa, a western tributary of the Upper Styr, passed over the 
latter, and continued along the Plashchevka to Kozin and Radizi- 
viloff, on the Rovno-Lemberg railway. A part of Linsingen’s 
counter-offensive was a thrust from the south-west at Lutsk, and 
for it he had concentrated strong forces, admirably gunned, at 
Stojanoff and Gorokhoff, the former on a railway of its own to 
Lemberg and the latter on the railway the Germans had built 
from Kovel to Lemberg through Ravaruska since their occupation 
of this territory in 1915. Guessing the enemy’s plan, Sakharoff 
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anticipated and absolutely defeated it by what the Russian High 
Command officially characterised as a ‘cleyer manceuvre.’ The 
Russians style the battle the Battle of Mikhailovka, and its chief 
feature was that, forestalling the German move by a day, 
Sakharoff suddenly and unexpectedly drove hard at Linsingen’s 
flanks and crumpled them up. On the 16th of July he broke 
Linsingen’s left wing at Pustomity, and his right near the mouth 
of the Lipa, not only foiling this counter-offensive but completely 
smashing it to pieces. On the 20th Linsingen, having somewhat 
recovered, thanks to reinforcements, attempted an attack, but was 
quickly checked by Sakharoff, who on that same day and the 
following won the great battle which the Russians have denomi- 
nated the Battle of Berestechko. With scarcely a pause Sakharoff 
continued his victorious progress. On the night of the 24th the 
third of the series of his big operations was begun by his breaking 
through the Austrian front on the river Slonuvka, an eastern 


- affluent of the Upper Styr, here flowing in Galicia. Attracting 


the attention of the Austrians by a feint on Leznioff, he pressed 
on with his main forces across the Slonuvka, and on the 26th was 
fighting for the possession of the fords of the Boldurka, a still 
more southern tributary of the Upper Styr, which it joined a few 
miles north of Brody, towards which town the Russians made 
good progress next day. Early in the morning of the 28th of 
July Sakharoff captured Brody, another heavy blow to the enemy 
and an appreciable shortening of the distance of the Russians 
from Lemberg. By the end of the month Sakharoff was on the 
Upper Sereth and its tributary, the Graberko, from ten to sixteen 
miles south of Brody. His magnificent contribution to Brusiloff’s 
offensive was of the greatest tactical and strategical importance. 
He had thoroughly beaten the enemy and advanced from forty to 
fifty miles ; his line of march south and south-westward menaced 
both the Rovno-Lemberg railway, with the threat to Lemberg 
increased, and the Austro-German army under General Bothmer, 
on the Strypa, west of Tarnopol, which hitherto Shcherbacheff had 
not been able to move. Sakharoff’s suczessfnl offensive on the 
Sereth went on into the last days of July, continued into August, 
and threatened Bothmer with envelopment from the north. On 
the 6th of August the Russians were in Zalotse, and in the course 
of the next few days compelled the enemy to retreat from strong 
positions at Gliadki and Vorobijovka. Bothmer’s left was in 
grave danger, but by this time his right was not less seriously 
compromised owing to Lechitsky’s splendid victories in the south. 
General Lechitsky had perhaps had a harder task than either 
Kaledin or Sakharoff in that he had more difficult country to 
negotiate at the start. He had to break through the fortified 
mountainous barrier of Eastern Bukovina, and to get across the 
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wide Dniester, but he did both. Only one bridgehead on the 
Dniester—that at Uscieczko—was held by the Russians on the 
4th of June, but his heavy defeat of the Austrians at Dobronovtse, 
previously mentioned, and his rapid movements thereafter west- 
ward, turned the nearer of the Austrian positions on the great 
river, as at Zalesczyki, and led to their being evacuated by the 
enemy after only a show of resistance. By the 11th of June one 
part of his forces had taken Horodenka, on the road to Tysmienitsa 
and Stanislau, while another reached Sniatyn, on the way to 
Kolomea, two days later. A third column stormed the strong line 
of the Pruth, and on the 17th Czernovitz was captured, for the 
fifth time since the outbreak of the War, by the Russians. Within 
the next week Lechitsky, by a fine fighting march at top speed, 
made himself master of Bukovina, a territory half as large as 
Wales. Pressing on from Sniatyn, he was the victor in a terrific 
battle, on the 28th of June, fought on the ground lying between 
the Dniester and the Pruth, in the neighbourhood of the rivers 
Czortoviets and the Czerniava. Following fast on the heels of the 
beaten foe, he took Kolomea on the last day of the month and, 
steadily advancing westward as July opened, captured Delatyn on 
the 8th—he was now about seventy miles from his starting-point 
five weeks before. Meanwhile some of his cavalry had made a 
dash for the railway from Delatyn south through the Jablonitsa 
Pass into Hungary, and had cut it at Mikuliczyn. Farther north 
he had progressed along the road from Horodenka towards 
Stanislau ; after being checked temporarily at Tlumacz, some 
twelve miles east of Stanislau, he defeated the enemy in a desperate 
combat near Zuyaczoff on the Dniester, and caused him to fall 
back near Niznioff. Bothmer was now deeply outflanked in this 
southern area, but continuous heavy rains prevented Lechitsky 
from moving, and permitted the German general to hold his posi- 
tions. Both the Dniester and the Pruth were flooded, the former 
rising ten and the latter sixteen feet. Not till the end of July 
was Lechitsky able to advance, and it was August before he got 
into motion on a big scale. About the 7th of the latter month, 
notwithstanding the most violent opposition, he stormed his way 
through Tlumacz to Tysmienitsa, took Niznioff, and occupied 
Ottynia. On the 9th he captured Chryplin, only two miles from 
Stanislau, which fell into his hands next day, after an obstinate 
fight on the river Bystrzyca. The capture of Stanislau, a place 
of great strategical importance, ranks as one of the leading events 
of 1916. Bothmer’s army on the Strypa was now effectively 
enveloped from the south, and two days after Lechitsky’s occupa- 
tion of the town Bothmer retreated from the ground he had 
held for nearly a year to the line of the Zlota Lipa. 

On the 12th of August a statement was issued by the Russian 
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High Command announcing the fall of the last sector of the 
powerfully fortified rampart which the enemy had erected from 
the Pripet as far as the Rumanian frontier during the preceding 
winter. 


To-day [it said], as the result of seven weeks of persistent effort on the 
part of the glorious troops of Generals Sakharoff and Shcherbacheff, under 
the direction of General Brusiloff, the whole line of the River Strypa fell 
into our hands. The entire sector of the winter base position established 
by the enemy in front of Tarnopol and Buczacz is in our possession. : 


Shcherbacheff’s share in bringing about this magnificent con- 
summation of Brusiloff’s offensive had been for several weeks of 
it somewhat negative in character. Successful in the sector of 
which Buczacz was the centre, he failed to make any considerable 
impression on Bothmer’s front opposite Tarnopol. On the 15th of 
June he overthrew the Austro-Germans—two of Bothmer’s divi- 
sions were German—at Hajvoronka, on the Strypa, but the enemy 
rallied and held him. Fighting of an indecisive nature continued 
throughout July, the Russians making strong but only partially 
successful attacks near Gliadki; towards the close of the month, 
however, the Russians were on the Koropets, a northern tributary 
of the Dniester, on the west side of the Strypa, near the latter’s 
confluence with the main river. About the 10th of August Shcher- 
bacheff, advancing along the railway from Buczacz for about ten 
miles westward, captured the town of Monasterzyska on the 
Koropets, and was pushing on to the Zlota Lipa. With Sakharoff 
pressing down on him from the north, and Shcherbacheff and Lech- 
itsky pressing up on him from the south, Bothmer realised that his 
position was untenable, and that his retreat could be postponed 
no longer. He had only a very short distance to go to his posi- 
tions in the rear on the Zlota Lipa, and he succeeded in making an 
orderly withdrawal, but still paid a heavy penalty in the shape of 
a loss of upwards of 56,000 men in prisoners alone, 55 guns, and 
over 200 machine-guns. With the retirement of Count Bothmer 
from the Strypa, Brusiloff’s marvellous offensive reached a definite 
stage. In seventy days his splendid Russians had advanced on 
their 270-mile front from ten or twelve miles in the centre to 
sixty and eighty miles respectively on the flanks, had fought 
and won a dozen great battles, and including Bukovina had 
reconquered several thousand square miles of territory. The 
capture of prisoners was simply colossal, the total figure exceeding 
350,000 men, while in guns the Russians took over 400, many of 
them heavy pieces, as well as upwards of 1300 machine-guns. No 
figures are available of the enemy’s loss in killed and wounded, 
but in all probability it was much larger than that in prisoners. 
Doubtless Brusiloff’s generals did not achieve their victories with- 
out paying for them, but though their losses in some sectors had 
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occasionally been heavy, as in the fighting in the Lutsk Salient 
with Linsingen, there is good reason to believe that their total 
casualties, counting in prisoners, were not a half of those suffered 
by the Austro-Germans. 

Russia, who had been deemed by Germany as nothing worth, 
shone forth resplendent. In an official review, issued on the 
5th of September from the Russian Imperial Headquarters, and 
probably inspired by the Czar himself, a succinct account was 
given of events on the Russian front from the preceding September 
when the Sovereign took over the supreme command. Special 
emphasis was laid on the operations south of the Pripet during 
that period, and the open secret of Russia’s success is contained 
in the words : ‘ Ceaseless labour on the part of the whole of Russia 
in the rear of our armies enabled us to collect fresh forces and 
war material, and to reorganise an army of many millions of men 
with the necessary munitions.’ An army of many millions! 
Curiously enough, this most striking fact was given very 
little notice in our newspapers, though it may be questioned if 
anything more important in a general way has been published 
since the beginning of the War. And it should be remembered 
that the soul of Russia has been stirred as never before, and that 
the outflow of this national feeling makes tremendous and terrible 
her inexhaustible strength in men, to which a German statesman 
referred, not without foreboding, shortly before the breaking out 
of hostilities. _ Of the ‘many milions’ there are still many 
millions not yet on the battle-lines of Russia in Europe and Asia. 
It is small wonder that she has been able to send thousands upon 
thousands of soldiers to the Western front, to Salonika and the 
Serbian front, and to the Rumanian fronts; it is as if in her 
abundance she did not miss them. But what an enormously 
significant thing for her Allies—and for Germany! In a state- 
ment made to Mr. Washburn, the special correspondent of The 
Times with the Russian forces, and published by that journal on 
the 10th of last month, General Brusiloff gave his view of the 
situation. After observing that the War was already won, as it 
was simply a question of how long Germany was willing to con- 
tinue a struggle the result of which was absolutely foreshadowed, 
he remarked : 


If there remain any Germans still hopeful for their cause, let them 
realise that to-day, when the Central Powers have lost the initiative and 
are finding a difficulty in refilling their ranks, Russia has not yet reached 
the zenith of her power, which will only be approached next year, when she 
will have the largest and best army since the beginning of the War... . 
Next year we shall have material on an equality with the enemy and a 
superiority in human resources, which should steadily increase as long as 
the War endures. . . . Our new levies which come in each year equal our 
best troops, and, as I believe, they are far superior to anything which the 
enemy can stil] find to send against us for next year’s campaign. 
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Germany recently tried for a separate peace with Russia, 
offering terms, one may be sure, much more favourable than any 
suggested in the past two years. During October M. Protopopoff, 
who was in London in the spring as the leading member of the 
delegation of the Russian Parliament that visited England on the 
invitation of the British Government, and is otherwise well known 
in this country, was appointed Minister of the Interior by the 
Czar, thus being given the most important civilian position in the 
Empire. Returning to Petrograd after seeing his Sovereign at the 
Imperial Headquarters, he stated in a Press interview on the 
14th of October that it was the ‘ immutable decision of the Imperial 
Government to continue the War to the end.’ The fifth session of 
the Russian Parliament opened exactly a month later, and all 
those who spoke, whether in the Council of the Empire, the Upper 
House, or in the Duma, the popular representative Chamber, 
declared with one accord that, to quote M. Shidlovsky, of the 
party of the Bloc, which forms the majority of the Duma, the 
“country was determined to continue the War to a victorious end, 
incurring whatever sacrifices were necessary for that purpose.’ 
There was not the faintest hint of a willingness to make a separate 
peace. Germany had made several previous attempts to induce 
Russia to come to terms, all of which failed. Germany’s last effort 
in this direction, made with an eye to the intervention of Rumania, 
has also proved futile, though it was reinforced, it may well 
be supposed, by the threat that she would definitely remove 
Poland from Russia by establishing it as an autonomous kingdom 
in close connexion with the Central Powers, who would appoint 
a king over it satisfactory to themselves. The threat had been 
made before without its being meant ; but, this time, it was meant, 
and has, at least to a great extent, been carried out. Russia stood 
firm ; it was not for a separate peace that she had raised that army 
of many millions. 

Since the capture of Stanislau there has been almost inces- 
sant fighting, at times exceedingly violent, particularly west of 
Lutsk and on the Narajovka near Halicz, along the whole of 
Russia’s new southern front, but it has largely partaken of the 
character of trench warfare. Fierce attacks by large German 
and Austrian forces have won no success of any consequence, 
whereas the Russians have improved their position, and all the 
while have kept huge numbers of the enemy extremely busy. 
The general policy of the Russian High Command has been 
to reduce the curvature of the line that had been conquered, 
or in other words to make that line as straight as possible, 
and this has gradually been effected, not, of course, without 
incurring losses, which equally of course the German com- 
muniqués systematically exaggerste. Towards the end of August 
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Russia had to consider, in relation to her operations in this 
southern area, a fresh factor that made its appearance in the War 
at this time, and was of special significance and interest to her- 
self. This was the declaration of war on Austria-Hungary by 
Rumania, an event which could not have taken place when it 
did had it not been for the success of Brusiloff’s offensive. ‘ Our 
occupation of Bukovina and of southern Galicia,’ said what may 
be called the Imperial communiqué of the 5th of September, 
‘ established a close junction between our left wing and the Army 
of Rumania, now our Ally, who fought at our side against the 
common foe in 1877 and 1878.’ The entry of Rumania into the 
conflict with the Central Powers was naturally hailed with delight 
by the Allies, and by none more than by Russia. An army of 
over half a million men, capable of being raised to 1,000,000 men 
from its trained Territorials, was certainly a magnificent addition 
to the military strength of the Entente, but there were other 
features that had to be taken into account, more particularly by 
Russia, who while she rejoiced had also some reason for anxiety, 
as the northern and north-western frontier of Rumania now 
formed to all intents and purposes a perfectly enormous extension 
of the Russian flank—approximately four hundred miles. The 
new front in Transylvania became an integral part of the Eastern 
front, and it was to Russia that Rumania would look for support, 
as she in fact was bound to and did look, seeing the length of her 
frontiers, north and south, and the relative inadequacy of her 
forces. Hardly had the die been cast when numerous Russian 
troops were marching through the Dobrudja to help Rumania, as 
forty years before they were marching through the same region 
for the deliverance of Bulgaria, since turned traitress. The 
Rumanian campaign has been unfortunate for the Allies, but this 
has scarcely been the fault of Russia, who not only provided the 
troops she had promised to Rumania in the beginning of the 
latter’s offensive, but has since then sent in addition very large 
forces into the Dobrudja and into Moldavia and Wallachia under 
the leadership respectively of General Sakharoff, the conqueror of 
Brody, and of General Belaieff, another distinguished Russian 
soldier. Russia is stiffening and strengthening the Rumanian 
armies in every possible way, and will do her utmost to retrieve 
the situation. In any case she is as supremely confident as ever 


of final victory for the Entente. 
RoBERT MACHRAY. 











THE PERSONAL ELEMENT /]N FICTION: 
4A QUESTION OF TECHNIQUE 


THE rash individual who wishes for trouble, to pickle a rod for 
his own back, need only write a treatise on the rules of some 
form of art ; music, painting, literature, it doesn’t matter which. 
Nemesis is on the watch for such an intrepid meddler : unless 
he quit the world after formulating his laws he will inevitably 
find his rules broken and his authority derided. An Academy 
Professor of Music may lay down the law of progressions or 
resolution of discords : Strauss writes an opera in which the law 
is defied. Whistler pronounces the dictum that an etching should 
be small: Brangwyn at once publishes plates of large size. 
Whitman rides roughshod over all rules of prosody. 

Still, there seem to be certain laws inherent in the form chosen 
by the artist in words, sounds, or pigments. Is there any such 
law existing in the case of the novel, or can the novelist claim 
absolute freedom from restrictions? 

There would appear to be only two methods in general use of 
recounting a series of imaginary events : either the writer relates 
in the first person or in the third. If he chooses the former 
method he must confine himself to those events which come to his 
knowledge, directly or indirectly : if he chooses the latter, he has 
no such restriction: the reader grants him without demur the 
faculty of omniscience as a necessary convention : he may_relate 
the actions and analyse the thoughts of a man who lives and dies 
alone on an uninhabited island, and no one asks how he became 
aware of them. 

The initial point to be settled by the author who sits down to 
write his story is which method he shall adopt. The use of the 
first person is fraught with traps for the unwary or the careless. 
Few can arrange their story to read as the narration of an indi- 
vidual without resorting to evasions or improbabilities. Con- 
versations at which he was not present are supposed to be reported 
to him afterwards by one of the interlocutors ; events are related 
with the saving clause ‘as I afterwards learnt.’ The reader’s 
belief in the memory of the writer is unduly strained by the 
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reports in detail of conversations of ancient date. Let me give an 
example. In Jane Eyre the narrator, writing as a grown woman, 
reports speeches of Helen Burn, pages in length, made many 
years previously : and almost inevitably these speeches, couched 
in language only an adult could command, fail to carry conviction. 

However, when the narrator manages to confine his narration 
to events within his knowledge, and to conduct his plot in such 
a way that there is no intrusion of improbability, there can be 
little doubt that the use of the first person imparts a vivacity and 
semblance of truth difficult to attain by the alternative method. 
It has moreover the advantage of justifying—even of necessi- 
tating—incursions of the writer’s personality ; his opinions, his 
philosophy, are of aid in the comprehension of the story. 

If on the other hand the author chooses to write in the third 
person he has privileges of a special kind, and restrictions also. 
He is accorded a knowledge of the psychology of all his characters, 
the motives of their most secret actions. He becomes impersonal : 
he is no longer the ‘I’ of the novel written in the first person, and 
to intrude his personality is an artistic fault; inasmuch as the 
reader cannot grant him the omniscience of the observer, and at 
the same time the limited capacities of the actual individual. 

This position seems reasonable ; but there is much to be said 
on the other side. The rules of an art are, after all, deductions 
from the practice of the masters of that art, just as the laws of 
grammar are based on the practice of the best writers. And it is 
my object to show that so far from our novelists restricting them- 
selves to the rule laid down above, there is the greatest possible 
variety of practice: anarchy and not law seems the guiding 
principle of a vast number of English novelists. 

It is not so in France. There are many striking differences 
between the French and English novel, of which I will only men- 
tion two. The first is that the English novelist is far more 
addicted to writing in the first person than the Frenchman. This 
is of course only a statement in the rough: exceptions are 
numerous; but I do not think that anyone possessing a wide 
acquaintance with the literature of the two nations will contra- 
dict it. The second great difference is the one under considera- 
tion in this article : the frequency with which the English author 
obtrudes his personality,—the comparative rarity with which the 
French author does so. 

The trend of the French genius towards the orderly, the 
logical, the artistic, has often been pointed out, in contrast to the 
English love of freedom and indifference to rules. Each has its 
special danger: the French author has a tendency to academic 
formality, the English to eccentricity, if not anarchy. There is 
no call for invidious comparison : masterpieces can be written in 
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both styles: each nation follows the bent of its own instinct. 
But would not the English novel gain if without losing its special 
note it were to assimilate something of the French logical and 
artistic form? 

My contention can be best supported by examples, and these 
are so numerous that choice is by no means easy. Fielding was 
the first to use the confidential aside to the reader deliberately 
and extensively, warning the reader (Tom Jones, Chapter ii. 
Book I.) that ‘I intend to digress, through this whole history, as 
often as I see occasion, of which I am a better judge than any 
pitiful critic whatever.’ He further claims (Chapter i. Book IT.) 
that ‘as I am, in reality, the founder of a new province in writing, 
so I am at liberty to make what laws I please therein.’ 

The freedom he claims he exercises. To give one example 
only : 

Reader, take care. I have unadvisedly led thee to the top of as high 
a hill as Mr. Allworthy’s, and how to get thee down without breaking thy 
neck I do not know. However, let us e’en venture to slide down together. 

The introductory chapters to each book stand on a different 
footing, and may be considered as a series of prefaces. Mr. Austin 
Dobson in his life of Fielding calls them ‘ those delightful resting- 
places where, as George Eliot says, ‘‘ he seems to bring his arm- 
chair to the proscenium and chat with us ’’ :’—a practice, by the 
way, which is not very common in our theatres. It is interesting 
to note that in the French translation of Tom Jones these 
‘delightful resting-places’ were left out. 

Scott (following Fielding’s example) is addicted to speaking 
to the reader in his own person. One instance will suffice as an 


example of scores : 

It may have happened to many of our readers, as it has done to 
ourselves, to be thrown by accident into society with some individual, etc. 
... When we, with that urbanity and good humour which is our principal 


characteristic, etc.—Peveril of the Peak. 

It is worthy of remark that Scott, who had theories about 
the licence of the novelist, points out that one of the main 
reasons of Defoe’s remarkable success in giving an air of veri- 
similitude to his narration (The Apparition of Mrs. Veale) is that 
the writer himself remains out of sight: a dictum which he did 
not follow in his own work. 

The practice of Scott was continued and emphasised by 
Thackeray. In Vanity Fair Thackeray gives the reader fair 
warning what to expect: 

As we bring our characters forward, I will ask leave, as a man and 
a brother, not only to introduce them, but occasionally to step down from 
the platform and talk about them: if they are good and kindly, to love 
them and shake them by the hand, etc. (Chapter viii.) 
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This intention he carries out fully. In chapter after chapter 
he chats with the reader in his own person, till he finally ends : 
‘Come, children, let us shut up the box and the puppets, for 
our play is played out.’ 

Here, then, is a case where a writer of genius deliberately 
elects to appear in two mutually contradictory positions. He is 
an invisible personality, claiming omniscience—(‘'The novelist, 
who knows everything, knows this also,’ Chapter xxxiii.)—and-at 
the same time he is an actual individual, W. M. Thackeray, who 
meets in the flesh the people of whom he is writing : 


And it was in this very town that I, the present writer of a history of 
which every word is true, had the pleasure to see them first, and make their 
acquaintance. 


This anomalous position must no doubt affect uncomfortably 
those who are accustomed to read French ‘romans.’ But it 
must be freely confessed that to the ordinary reader, even to 
the majority of critics, such inartistic lapses do not seem worth 
attention. There is no allusion to it in the life of Thackeray 
in the ‘Great Writers’ series; Bagehot (Literary Studies) is 
equally silent. In Anthony Trollope’s Thackeray (‘ English 
Men of Letters’) there is a mild protest: ‘He indulges too 
frequently in little confidences with individual readers, in which 
pretended allusions to himself are frequent.’ But Herbert Paul, 
in The Victorian Novel (page 127), is more outspoken : 


The constant appearance of the novelist in person, the showman in 
charge of his puppets, is intolerable unless it be managed with consum- 
mate tact. Thackeray, of course, had tact in perfection. He was every 
inch an artist, etc. 


It certainly seems a pity that Mr. Paul was not content with 
his assertion that the intrusion of the author is intolerable. Is 
it true that, however tactful an author may be, his intrusion 
can be anything but inartistic? And I venture to suggest that 
Thackeray, so far from showing tact, sometimes showed a want 
of it. Listen to the following : 


If, a few pages back, the present writer claimed the privilege of peeping 
inte Miss Amelia Sedley’s bedroom, and understanding with the omni- 
science of the novelist all the gentle pains and passions which were tossing 
upon that innccent pillow, etc. (Chapter xv.) 


Naturally the omniscient novelist has the privilege he claims, 
but it is to be regretted that he also claims to be an actual person, 
and that he ‘ peeps’ into Amelia’s bedroom, tacitly inviting 
the reader to accompany him. It seems a want not only of 
tact but of taste. 

Although in the preface to Pendennis Thackeray still claims 
the right to ‘a sort of confidential talk between writer’ and 
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reader,’ he does not take advantage of his claim to nearly the 
same extent as in Vanity Fair, and the same may be said of 
The Newcomes. 

Turning to Dickens, I open Oliver Twist and find that the 
same confidential attitude between author and reader exists, but 
is adopted so seldom, comparatively, that the difference of method 
is very marked. We still have the ‘I’ of the author, and such 
comments as ‘ I wish some well-fed philosopher . . . could have 
seen Oliver Twist clutching at the dainty viands the dog had 
neglected ’; there is still the same appeal to ‘ the reader’ by 
‘ the historian whose pen traces these words—trusting he knows 
his place ’; which shows that Dickens had no very hard-and-fast 
rule to guide him ; but compared with his great rival his method 
might almost be termed severe. 

One would have thought that Professors of English Literature, 
inclined to lay down the law as professors generally are, would 
be in agreement in their views and favour the purist attitude, 
but examination shows great diversity of opinion. 

Mr. David Masson, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Mr. G. Saints- 
bury (all professors) have written books on the English novel. 
The last scarcely alludes to the matter in question. In the 
chapter on Fielding, speaking of the objections raised by some 
critics to the ‘ address-digressions’ at the beginnings of the 
several parts, his only remark is that they are ‘at least as 
satisfactory to some as they are unsatisfactory to others.’ He 
makes no allusion to Thackeray’s abuse of a similar licence. 
Evidently the practice does not appear to him in the light of 
a serious fault in technique. 

Sir Walter Raleigh has more to say on the point, though his 
opinion is far from clear. Discussing the different ways of telling 
a story, he writes : 

The first and more usual way is that the author should tell the story 
directly. He is invisible and omniscient. ... At a slight sacrifice of 
dramatic force the events of the story are supplied with a chorus, and 
at any time that suits him the author can cast off his invisible cloak and 
show himself fingering the ‘ helpless pieces of the game he plays.’ 

Nothing could be clearer than this justification of the practice 
of Thackeray and others. But, on the other hand, he quotes 
with approval Scott’s explanation of Defoe’s plausible realism— 
namely, that the author himself remains out of sight; whilst 
in the case of Miss Austen he speaks almost with enthusiasm 
of her perfection of technique, the result of her ‘ artistic imper- 
sonality’: pointing out that ‘she hardly ever, even as narrator, 
speaks in her own person.’ 

Professor Masson, in British Novelists and their Styles, does 
not even allude to the question. 

Vor. LXXX—No. 478 4M 
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Mr. Edmund Gosse, in an article on ‘ The Limits of Realism 
in Fiction,’ writes : 

Another leading principle of the naturalists is the disinterested atti- 
tude of the narrator. He who tells the story must not act the part of 
Chorus, must not praise or blame, must have no favourites: in short, must 
not be a moralist, but an anatomist. This excellent and theoretical law 
has been a snare in practice: 


for the reason that it leads to too great a latitude in the treatment 
of morals. Evidently Mr. Gosse is on the side of the purists, 
where it involves no question of morality. 

Another able critic, Mr. Arthur Waugh, in ‘ Reticence in 
Literature,’ seems to contradict himself : 


The genius of Jane Austen is without spot or blemish. Standing, as 
the truest artist will always stand, outside her characters, she looks them 
through and through, etc. (p. 94). 


Later on we read: 


A realistic artist . . . is supposed to permit no shadow of his own 
personality to obtrude between his subject and his audience. Whether 
such a method would, or would not, be artistically sound, is an open question 
(p. 166). 


But enough has been quoted to show that the critics are not 


in accord, even when they do not contradict themselves. Let us 
return to the novelists themselves. 

Considering how Mr. George Moore admires the French 
novelists, it is with some surprise that one finds him defending 
the intrusion of the author, so far at least as to justify his com- 
ments during the course of the story. In an article in the 
North American Review for May 1900 he says that in the opinion 
of the ‘ casual ’ writer it is the duty of the novelist 


to narrate the facts, refrain from comment. ... If the literary writer 
were to explain that a story cannot be written without comment, and that 
if it were ever done it would be as intolerable as Bradshaw, and that it 
is not the abundance or paucity of comment but the amount of intellect 
that finds its way into the comment that matters, etc. 


However, a little later he acknowledges that Maupassant com- 
presses his comments into ‘ a few phrases, Flaubert perhaps into 
one.” This seems to cut the ground from under his feet. In 
fact, Mr. Moore himself supplies an answer to his position ; his 
practice differs from his theory. Take his fine story, The Lake : 
in the whole book of 334 pages the passages of comment hardly 
cover a page, and ‘it is disputable whether in every case they 
ought not to be considered as the mental comments of Father 
Oliver rather than of the author. Omit them entirely and the 
difference would be practically negligible; and no one but 
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Mr. Moore himself would pronounce the book thus expurgated 
‘ intolerable as Bradshaw.’ 

Mr. Arnold Bennett alludes to the point but slightly in an 
article on ‘ The Novel’: ‘ The average novelist is decidedly not 
very interested in the progress of his craft, in questions of 
technique.’ . . . The rare individual 
who dreams of artistic perfection first and of popularity afterwards, and 
whose curiosity about technique is endless . . . will find a refuge from the 
insularity of English fiction in Russian, French, and Italian fiction. 

But in his more recent book (The Author’s Craft) he confesses 
that he has come to ‘attach less and less importance to good 
technique.’ Apparently he refers chiefly to ‘form,’ and evidently 
condemns as inartistic the particular fault under discussion ; for, 
speaking of Stendhal, he writes ‘His scorn of technique was 
notorious. Stendhal was capable of writing in a masterpiece ‘‘ By 
the way, I ought to have told you earlier that the Duchess—— !’’’ 

Mr. Bennett’s argument seems to be that no amount of 
technique will save a writer or ‘ atone in the slightest degree for 
the defects of (his) mind.” But who denies it? The point at issue 
is whether, given two writers of equal ‘mind,’ the one with 
the better technique is not the better writer. 

To ask the question is to answer it ; for technique only mans 
the art of using one’s talent in the most effective way. 

However, Mr. Bennett shows in his works a distinct leaning 
towards the more severe and artistic method. I have examined 
a couple of his books chosen at random—Leonora and The Price 
of Love. In the former there are two comments only which seem 
to proceed from the author. I give one: ‘There is always a 
despicable joy in resuscitating a lie which events have turned into 
atruth.’ There are two similar cases in The Price of Love. Such 
trifling lapses from the ideal of the purist are absolutely negligible. 

But in Leonora Mr. Bennett does depart once from the right 
path, and seriously. In Chapter vii. he writes ‘ As I approach the 
crises in Leonora’s life I hesitate, fearing lest by an unfit phrase 
I should deprive her of your sympathies.’ 

This sudden lapse from his usual practice is unaccountable, 
unless he wished to emphasise the change in his opinions. 

Another eminent novelist who writes on his art is Mr. Henry 
James, whose recent death must be mourned by all lovers of litera- 
ture. It will cause no surprise to find that he is on the side of the 
purists : in fact it would be difficult to put the point in question 
more forcibly than he has done in an essay on Anthony Trollope in 
Partial Portraits. I wish I had space to quote the whole passage, 
but I must be content with a condensed version. 

He (Trollope) took a suicidal satisfaction in reminding the reader that 
the story he was telling was only, after all, a make-believe. He habitually 

4u2 
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referred:to the work in hand (in the course of that work) as a novel, and 
to himself as a novelist, and was fond of letting the reader know that 
this novelist could direct the course of events according to his pleasure. 
.. . ‘But if she had,’ he asks, ‘where would have been my novel?’ .. . 
[hese little slaps at credulity . . . are deliberately inartistic. . . . It is 
impossible to imagine what a novelist takes himself to be, unless he regard 
himself as an historian and his narrative as a history. It is only as an 
historian that he has the smallest locus standi . . . he must relate events 
that are supposed to be real. 


Mr. James again alludes to the point in ‘ The Art of Fiction,’ 
in the same volume, where he states that for a novelist to admit 
that the events he relates have not really happened is ‘ a betrayal 
of a sacred office . . . a terrible crime.’ 

It is decidedly amusing to recollect that, as I have already 
pointed out, Trollope complains of a similar practice in the case 
of Thackeray. 

I must, however, remark that Mr. James himself is not alto- 
gether guiltless of the collateral offence of introducing himself as 
writer into his story, and of addressing himself as a person to his 
reader. Take, e.g., The Finer Grain. I quote but a couple of 
instances—not that they are frequent. On page 143 we read 
‘and more or less its cost now, mightn’t one say?’ On page 169 
‘for a momentary watcher—which is indeed what I can but invite 
the reader to become—.’ 

I venture to think that these incursions of the author as author 
so far from increasing the verisimilitude of the story to some extent 
militate against it. 

How this practice—peculiarly English—appears to French 
critics it will be easy to surmise. One instance must stand for all. 
M. Taine in his article on Thackeray (Essais de Critique) seems 
almost to throw down his pen in despair. 

‘ Arrivée 4 cet endroit,’ he writes, ‘ la réflexion satirique quitte 
la forme littéraire. . . . Thackeray vient en son propre nom 
attaquer le vice.’ He is equally emphatic when he writes ‘ Celui 
qui donne au roman la satire pour objet cesse de lui donner |’art 
pour régle.’ 

The critic also mentions drawbacks to the practice he con- 
demns ; for instance, the loss of vividness if the attention of the 
reader is called away from the story or characters in order to 
listen to the reflexions of the author. 

It is impossible to give instances of the practice of all the leading 
novelists, and I must content myself with mentioning a few only. 
Until comparatively recent times practically everyone indulged 
in the licence of which Thackeray is the classical example ; even 
George Eliot was no exception. To come to more modern writers, 
Meredith indulged in comment so freely that it is one of his 
characteristics. But he went much further, to an extent indeed 
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that Mr. Henry James must have deplored. In Evan Harrington, 
for example, we find such sentences as the following not 
infrequently : 

‘Do you see why she worked her sister in this roundabout fashion?’ 


‘Pardon me, I Leg.’ [The author is speaking.) ‘Enamoured young 
men have these notions. . . . We must let him go his own way.’ 


Mr. Hardy is much more directly objective, though he indulges, 
if rarely, in comments and even dissertations (e.g. in The Return 
of the Native, Book III. Chapter i.). In The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge he seems to me to remind the reader unnecessarily of the 
fact that he is reading a novel written long after the events 
occurred. ‘ This ancient house, now unfortunately pulled down,’ 
and many similar cases do not assist the reader but the opposite : 
they emphasise the artificiality of the narration. Nor does 
Mr. Hardy disdain the ‘we’ of the author: ‘we may briefly 
explain how he came there,’ and so forth. He does not let us 
forget that we are only reading a novel: ‘ These improvements 
are, however, somewhat in advance of the story.’ 

It would almost seem as if Mr. Hardy, in common with many 
others, though feeling that the method of a Thackeray is out of 
date, is still unconvinced that the method is inartistic if used in 
moderation. . 

Stevenson was not only a brilliant story-teller but a writer who 
thought deeply on the theory of his art: it is therefore specially 
interesting to examine his practice, as he does not seem to touch 
the point in bis theoretical essays. It was not often he told his 
story from the objective standpoint : when he did (Prince Otto) 
he conformed to the strict canon of the purist: the ‘I’ of the 
author never appears even in a disguised form, nor are there any 
asides to the reader. Not half a dozen lines in the book can be 
deemed even an impersonal comment. 

Then comes a startling change. There is a bibliographical 
postscript in which all restrictions are abandoned. ‘The reader’ 
is directly addressed : the author explains to him how a certain 
episode appears ‘in my modest pages.’ Perhaps it may be 
pleaded that the story was ended, that the illusion the novelist 
tried to create ended with the last page of the story proper. Still 
it is curious as it stands, and seems to imply that Stevenson in 
common with the immense majority of his fellows had no decided 
views as to the point of technique involved. 

Since writing the above I happened to be reading Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s Studies in Literature, etc., and came across the following 
passage : 

Fielding continually makes a halt in his narrative to moralise and 
discourse ironically with the reader, in a vein that was reopened a century 
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later by Thackeray, and by him pretty well exhausted, for at any rate it 
has since been closed (p. 19). 

This amazing statement he repeats further on, acknowledging 
at the same time that ‘such interpolations are artistically incor- 
rect.’ So far from the practice being extinct, it is rampant even 
in recent books of living writers of distinction. Let me instance 
Sir James Barrie, Mr. Wells, and Mr. Conrad. 

The case of Sir James Barrie is a curious one. In Tommy 
and Grizel Tommy submits to the great Pym his efforts at story 
writing for criticism. Pym has no doubt as to Tommy’s chief 
fault. 

‘**T have often noticed,’’ you are always saying. The story 
has nothing to do with you. Obliterate yourself. I see that will 
be your stiffest job.’ 

No better advice could be given to a tyro. But the novelist 
does not act up to the principles he puts into the mouth of Pym. 
In Chapter iv. he writes ‘ to expose Tommy for what he was . 
is what I set out to do in this book.’ Later on : ‘ A voice has been 
crying to me “‘ Take care, if you hurt him you will hurt me,”’ and 
I know it to be the voice of Grizel. ‘‘Don’t,’’ she cried at every 
cruel word I gave him, etc.’ A still more marked instance is in 
Chapter xiv., where he addresses Elspeth (‘You are not angry 
with me, are you, Elspeth?’), and pleads in mitigation of her 
being neglected : adding in an aside to the reader ‘That is the 
way to get round her.’ We are miles away from Pym’s precept 
‘Obliterate yourself.’ 

Mr. Wells is equally unscrupulous in the employment of the 
licence in question : in fact, he indulges in it to an extent that 
seriously interferes with the verisimilitude of his work. I take 
The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman as an example. 

Almost from the start we are amongst ‘dear reader,’ ‘ this 
history,’ ‘I must admit,’ and so forth, whilst the author freely 
comments in his own person. Not only that, but he addresses 
his reader confidentially : ‘She had moods—and don’t we all 
have moods?’ Moreover this practice is deliberate. ‘ All this and 
more one might tell in detail . . . there is no real restraint upon 
a novelist resolved to be English, etc.’ (page 253). Again 
(page 383), ‘ We have employed the inconsiderate verisimilitude 
of a novelist repudiating romance in his (Mr. Brumley’s) 
portrayal. . . . We of his club and circle, a little assisted 
perhaps, etc.’ 

One cannot suppose that a writer who has achieved Mr. Wells’ 
position has not studied the technique of his art : we are forced 
then to the conclusion that he has adopted his attitude towards 
the reader intentionally. But mark the result. Mr. Brumley is 
stated to be personally known to the author (‘ we of his club and 
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circle’), and the reader accepts the fact. But in that case how 
does the author manage to know the varying thoughts of Mr. 
Brumley as he lies awake at night, or the details of his secret 
interviews with Lady Harman? 

The object of these sudden lapses into familiar personal 
reminiscence is evident enough : the author wishes to give a touch 
of actuality to his narrative and increase the reader’s sensation of 
the truth of the story. But too often the effect is exactly the 
opposite: an air of unreality is imparted by the very means 
intended to inspire conviction. 

Mr. Conrad, one of the most able and striking figures in current 
fiction, is still more disdainful of restraint, to judge from his novel 
Victory. Part I. of the book deals with the mystery of a certain 
Axel Heyst : the author, speaking as ‘I,’ details various conversa- 
tions and incidents in which he took part; the upshot being that 
Heyst is left as a puzzle, both as to his history and psychology. 
Then with Part IT. the author, the narrator, drops out, and the 
rest of the story is told objectively. From knowing little or 
nothing the writer suddenly knows everything. But neither the 
incidents nor the motives of the characters could possibly have 
become known to the narrator—the ‘I’ of the first part of the 
book : in fact, no attempt is made to explain how the author 
came to be aware of them. 

Surely this is a grave fault. Mr. Conrad cannot have it both 
ways : we are ready to give him our belief when he relates what 
happened to two people alone on a distant island, unless he 
destroys our belief by writing in his own person : we cannot get 
rid of the conviction that he could not possibly have known the 
facts he relates. 

I freely acknowledge that this discrepancy of method, the use 
of two mutually exclusive techniques, does not seem to strike the 
critics, still less the ordinary reader. I have read a good many 
notices of the book, and in none is the point considered important 
enough to mention. The tradition of the impeccability of the 
author of Vanity Fair still holds full sway, and what Thackeray 
has done his successors may do without fear of being blamed. 

To turn for a moment by way of contrast to the practice of 
French novelists. In face of the testimony of Henry James, 
Arnold Bennett, and George Moore to the rarity of the author’s 
comments in the body of the story, it is scarcely necessary to 
labour the point, but I may state the result of my re-reading, for 
the purpose of this article, some few ‘ romans’ chosen at random. 

In César Birotteau (Balzac) the reader is never addressed as 
such, but remarks such as ‘ Aux yeux de certaines gens, il vaut 
mieux étre criminel que sot’ are much more frequent than I anti- 
cipated. There are also psychological disquisitions on love and 
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so forth which are evidently the comments of the author, who, 
however, invariably makes them impersonally. 

Zola (Thérése Raquin) follows the same practice, though 
markedly with greater restraint. Paul Bourget is still more 
‘objective’: in Mensonges there are a few impersonal remarks 
such as ‘C’est une chose horrible qu’une femme jeune et belle 
subisse les caresses d’un homme qu’elle n’aime pas’; but even 
these are rare. Throughout Le Mannequin d’Osier of Anatole 
France there are but two sentences (pages 4 and 304) which can 
be considered as stating the opinion of the author : in Pierre et 
Jean (Loti) not a single one. Guy de Maupassant is notorious 
for his detached impersonal attitude : he has often been reproached 
for it, as has also his master Flaubert. I have not lighted on a 
single instance of an author’s making a comment or addressing 
his reader in his own person except in the case of Stendhal. Of 
course, I do not assert that no such instances are to be found : 
only that they do not exist in the works mentioned above. 

But, it may be objected, it is the personal element that gives 
a book its value. The reader does not read a novel solely for the 
story but also for the way it is told : for its revelation of the mind, 
the temperament, through which the facts have passed. 

This is perfectly true. But there need be no fear that the 
expression of the writer’s personality will be eliminated, however 
strict his technique. No two authors will describe a given 
series of events in the same way, or give the same impression 
to the reader. Zola, in an eloquent passage in a chapter of 
Le Roman Ezxpérimental (‘ L’expression personnelle’), points 
out that there is no value in a book which is merely ‘bien écrit,’ 
unless permeated with the personality of the writer. In fact, an 
author can scarcely help revealing himself unconsciously, unless 
he sets out with the object of deceiving the reader. But, though 
the personality of the author may justifiably pervade every sen- 
tence that he writes, the intrusion of his personality consciously 
and with intention is a very different matter. The reader no 
longer feels that he is contemplating facts seen from outside by 
a judge who is acquainted with all the motives of the characters 
he depicts, but that he is being given one side only by a biassed 
advocate. 

By the way, it is interesting to note that in the essay of 
Zola’s referred to above, ‘ L’expression personnelle,’ there is not 
the remotest allusion to the author’s intrusion of himself as author 
into his book; presumably such a contingency never entered 
Zola’s mind. 

But—the objector may further urge—granting that the artistic 
unity of a novel is enhanced by the more restricted method, 
should we not lose too much by confining a writer to its use? 
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Those happy ‘apothegms, those possibly ‘impertinent,’ , but 
delightful obiter dicta which add so much to the pleasure of 
reading certain authors—is it worth while to sacrifice these 
personal touches for the sake of artistic impeccability? Are not 
these touches the very things which create the value of many 
novels? Can any correctness compensate for the loss of intimacy 
which characterises the works of Fielding, Thackeray, Barrie— 
not to name others? Cut out their asides, their confidential 
chats with the reader, and half the charm of the book has 
vanished. Art is anarchic: it insists on freedom; and, instead 
of refusing to recognise the writer who turns his novel into an 
essay or a dissertation, even into a sermon, we ought to accept 
his work with gratitude if he interests us, instead of depriving 
ourselves of a pleasure. We should take what he gives us with 
becoming thankfulness, instead of carping at his not having given 
us something different. 

It would be foolish to ignore the strength of these contentions. 
We might even add that to abandon a convention which is 
peculiarly English would tend to destroy the national flavour 
which is a valuable concomitant of a national literature. As T 
started by saying, it is a dangerous thing to attempt to lay down 
rules for any art: to indicate the limits within which a genius 
may work. But not even genius can with impunity neglect the 
restrictions inherent in the material in which he works. 

My own conclusion in the matter must be clear from what 
I have written. The feeling of reality is vitiated by the intrusion 
of the author personally in such cases as Vanity Fair, The Wife 
of Sir Isaac Harman, and Victory. 

The question is not a trifling or meticulous one. When Taine 
can say that the practice involves an abandonment of ‘ forme 
littéraire,’ when Henry James can condemn it in the terms I 
have quoted, it is clear that it cannot be treated as of no import- 
ance. But it must freely be granted that it is largely a question 
of degree. 

Tt does not seem probable, even if desirable, that the comment 
of the writer will ever be entirely eliminated from English fiction. 
But there are ways of making the comment. Suppose, for 
example, that one meets with the following sentence : 

‘ When it is considered that a man is often no more free from 
vanity than a woman, etc.’ 

Compare this with another way of making the comment : 

*‘ Dear reader, let me ask are you a man? If so, have yon 
never stood in front of a mirror and said to yourself, etc.?’ 

Few would carp at the first example: the second, so often 
adopted by our novelists, it would be difficult to justify. 

Of one point there can be little doubt—the tendency of the 
more recent novelists is in the direction of the more artistic 
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form. Cannan, George, Mackenzie, Maxwell (to name but a few 
at random), either write impersonally or restrict their comments 
within narrow limits. There is an illuminating parallel presented 
by the drama. Until within the last dozen years or so the 
soliloquy and aside were in universal use. Now in all serious 
drama or comedy they are unknown. Whether we shall ever 
see the abandonment of the novelist’s asides and soliloquies is 
doubtful ; but without indulging in prophecy it is permissible to 
hope that the novelist in the future will not abuse his licence 
so grossly as he has done in the past. And he will be wise to 
consider more carefully the restrictions inherent in his medium, 
and not hamper himself by too great a freedom—paradoxical as 


this may sound. 
H. M. Pavty. 





WOMEN PREACHERS 


I THINK it may be shown that the controversy as to women 
preachers is not a side issue of occasional or ‘ topical’ import- 
ance, or a matter in itself unimportant as some of us suppose, 
nor one which has already been settled. The history of women 
clergy in the early days of Christianity is both highly interesting 
and little realised, and I am going to consider the question 
chiefly by the light which this history throws upon it. 

All who have given even a cursory attention to the origin 
of ecclesiastical orders in the New Testament are aware of the 
difficulties presented. The dignities ‘set in the Church by God’ 
of 1 Cor. xii. are clearly not the same as the bishops and deacons 
saluted in the Epistle to Philippians. These ‘bishops’ again 
are clearly synonymous with the elders or presbyters. (See 
Titus i. 5,7, and Acts xv. 2.) A list of church officers to include 
a single bishop with presbyters and deacons is not to be found in 
the New Testament at all, and hence Duchesne agrees with other 
authorities that no proof is afforded by Scripture of the separa- 
tion of the bishop from the presbyter. The ‘bishops’ of the 
early Church were as plentiful as parish priests in the later, 
and when the idea of ‘ priest’ first attached to any church officer 
it was not attached to the bench of presbyters as such at all but 
only to the presiding elder at the assembly ; and to the bishop 
of each little community alone, as a matter of fact, was the title 
sacerdos confined for the first 600 years. Hence Siricius at 
Rome was for Ambrose ‘the priest of the Roman Church.’ 
Tertullian is the earliest Christian writer to call any church 
officer ‘ priest’ ; he gives this title, as we see, to the bishop, and 
he it is also who first clearly distinguishes two permanent classes 
in the Christian community, a clergy marked off from the laity 
by the possession of ordo, ‘ order.’ Those who have ordo include 
only the bishop, the deacon, and the widow. ‘Source A’ of the 
Apostolical Constitutions (third century) gives us ‘ bishop, pres- 
byter, lector,’ deacons, and widows’; and in the next century 
Constantine, when establishing a fixed payment for the clergy 

1 Lectors were first attached to the deacons as a sub-order about the year 
234, both at Rome and Carthage. 
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in lieu of the altar oblations, ranks the widow among ‘ those 
consecrated to the divine ministry.’ 

The Christian conception of the hierarchy is exhausted in the 
two ideas of eldership and ministry, presbyterate and diaconate ; 
women from the first participated in both. The woman elder 
was styled vidua or presbytera, the latter being used in the 
Eastern Churches while vidua was confined to the Church of 
Rome and to that African Church which was its close ally. 
The Clementines preserve the tradition that the order of widows 
was instituted by Peter; Peter had ‘ called together ’ the widows 
at Joppa, and the fact that the viduate was most conspicuous 
in Rome has always seemed to me a link in the evidence for the 
apostle’s sojourn in the city. Tertullian calls the viduate ‘the 
grade of the chair’; widows are represented in early frescoes 
seated in cathedra and are described on tombstones as having 
‘sat as widows’ for so many years, ‘absoluement,’ writes 
the Abbé Martigny, ‘comme pour les évéques et les prétres.’ 
This ‘grade of the chair’ is never predicated of any rank 
of the clergy except the bishop and the widow. Widow, 
then, is a title of seniority precisely like elder or presbyter, 
and yjpa or vidua in Christian epigraphy always denotes the 
ecclesiastical office; such an epigraphical description being 
unknown in Rome for a woman who had lost her husband. 
Indeed the office of vidua went through exactly similar stages 
to the office of bishop, and went through them as early ; it came 
into the hands of the younger women and of the unmarried, in 
both points agreeing, as I say, with an early development of the 
episcopate but not of the presbyterate. Again, at least as early 
as the second century the widow was chosen from among the 
ecclesiastical virgins, especially in Africa and in Gentile countries 
where virginity received that honour which was reserved in 
Jewish communities for widowhood.* The fact is attested both 
by Ignatius and Tertullian; and in the third century the ideal 
of virginity for a bishop as well as for the presiding woman 
elder had not been abandoned. The women-elders exercised an 
undoubted protokathedria or presidentship, being called Pre- 
sidentes, mpoxaOjuevas ; this appears clear enough when one 
reads the words in the Shepherd of Hermas, a Roman scripture 
received as part of the New Testament canon. The writer orders 
two books of his teaching to be prepared, one of which is to be 
sent to Clement the other to Grapté. Clement is the early 
Roman bishop co-worker of apostles, Grapté is a woman. 


2 Note the Greek names of the first seven deacons, and the fact that Philip’s 
daughters were virgins and prophets. Tertullian combated the appointment of 
presiding widow-virgins, alleging the obligation of the apostolic rule as to 
marriage (1 Tim. iii. 2 and v. 10) on the widow and the bishop. 
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The second function of the Christian presbyterate was to 
form a council or bench of elders, and the evidence that women 
here took at least an equal part with the other sex is perfectly 
clear. There is a description of the reconciliation of penitents 
at Rome in the time of Callistus: the excommunicated sinners 
are brought in to the assembly of the faithful, and prostrate 
themselves ‘ante viduas ante presbyteros,’ ‘ before the widows, 
before the priests.’* In the same third century when Tertullian 
is combating the second marriages of Christians, he asks: Are 
the twice married to be recommended in the liturgy by one (i.e. 
the presiding-elder, or bishop) who is himself the husband of one 
wife, or even a virgin, and is surrounded by widows married 
to one husband? The presbyters came to be known as ‘ those of 
the second thrones,’ deutero-thronoi, and their seats round the 
sacred table as subsellia ; terms which can be readily understood 
‘by those who have seen the apsidal arrangement of basilicas, 
with the episcopal cathedra in the centre and a marble bench 
running in a semi-circle along each side of it. Here women 
and men alike sat or assisted at the liturgy, receiving the com- 
munion in their places from the president, the deacons com- 
municating the rest of the faithful. A record of this survived in 
Rome till the ninth century when in the great papal mass the 
women of senatorial rank seated in the presbytery received the 
communion with the clergy and before the rest of the laity ; for 
as soon as the eldership of women ceased their places in the 
presbytery had been filled by the great Roman ladies—the matrons. 
Hence the peculiar arrangement of the later matronaeum by 
the great altar in Roman basilicas and other parts of Italy ; the 
pontiff could not address his assistants without ‘ speaking across 
the women.’ 

The second office in the Christian hierarchy is the diaconate. 
If the best description of the presbyterate is an eldership, the 
proper definition of the diaconate is, of course, ministration. 
In considering ecclesiastical orders one cannot get behind the 
diaconate to which was confided not only the chief executive 
but also all the administrative eucharistic acts in the liturgy. I 
say we cannot get behind it, for behind it only lies the Christian 
bedrock ubi tres, ibi ecclesia, licet laici. The deacons prepared 
the oblations, placed them on the sacred table, mixed and prepared 
the cup or communion bowl, which they held during the prayer 
of consecration and elevated at the ostension; and in the 
earliest times they were the sole administrators of both bread 
and wine, the president saying the consecration prayer, and the 
deacons administering the communion. Up to 1870, when the 
ancient papal mass was celebrated on the great days in Rome 
3 That is, ‘ before the women-elders, before the men-elders.’ 
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the Pope himself was communicated by the deacon in both 
kinds, 

The salient feature in the solemn liturgical assembly of the 
faithful, and of the administration and disciplinary system of 
the Church as soon as these emerge clear and distinct out of the 
first primitive conditions, is that they were in the hands of the 
bishop and the deacons, not of the presbyters. It was the dea- 
cons who administered solemn baptism, and it was in the diaconal 
‘ titulars ’ or regional church-houses of Rome that they conducted 
the penitential discipline, presenting the penitents at the end 
of their probation to the Christian assembly for absolution. They 
were the hands and eyes of the bishop in his government of the 
Church, and the sole administrators of its treasury. In every one 
of these great functions the woman deacon shared. ‘Certo 8,’ 
writes Cardinal Moroni in his Ecclesiastical Dictionary, ‘che le 
diaconesse furono di gran soccorso ai vescovi nel governo delle 
chiese.’ The diaconate of women in Rome itself is less con- 
spicuous than elsewhere, and the reason is twofold. While the 
chief woman cleric was there the vidua, the diaconate continued 
for some time to be confined to seven persons—in which form 
the tradition appears to have reached the imperial city in con- 
junction with the Petrine eldership of widows. The election and 
ordination of women as deacons synchronized, however, with 
that of men, and the bearer of Paul’s letter to the Church of 
Rome itself was a woman deacon. The ordos, or ordination 
services, prove that diaconal ordination for women differed in no 
single particular from diaconal ordination for men; they cate- 
chized, baptized and administered the communion to women, 
carried the host to the absent, chanted the gospel, and read the 
homily. In the third century, the Roman martyr Martina is 
described as titular of the diaconal church-house on the Forum 
afterwards dedicated to her. These were the principal ecclesias- 
tical and administrative positions in the early organisation of the 
Roman Church, held by clergy in cardine constitutus represented 
to-day by the Roman cardinals. In the next century the first 
oecumenical Council was called, and the nineteenth canon of this 
Council to which we owe the Nicene creed, provides for the re- 
ordination as deacons of the followers of the heretic Paul of 
Samosata who are to rank as laywomen until such reordination. 
The astonishing vestige of diaconal ordination which clings to the 
sacre of a Carthusian nun is a memorial of the sixth century in 
France when the diaconate of women was being safely merged 
in the monastic vocation. Four years after her profession the 
Carthusian nun is ordained to the diaconate by the bishop sur- 
rounded by his principal clergy. She is vested with the diaconal 
stole and maniple, and chants the gospel of the mass. But ‘ if 
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any man be contentious’ we have a series of the earliest Christian 
and Gentile references to the clergy, and all of these references 
are to women. The first mention of the presbyterate in Christian 
epigraphy is in the inscription to Flavia Arcas vidua, ‘ peut-étre,’ 
writes Monsignor Duchesne, ‘la plus ancienne des inscriptions 
chrétiennes qui mentionne un membre du clergé.’ The first 
Gentile reference to the Christian ministry occurs in a letter of 
Pliny’s to Trajan and the two ministers mentioned are women. 
The most ancient reference to a bishop of Rome couples his name 
with that of a woman-elder ; and the first time a deacon is named 
in the apostolic age—for the Epistle to the Romans was written 
before the account of the appointmcut of deacons in Acts—the 
deacon was a woman. ‘ 

The woman was Phoebe. The fact that the translators and 
revisers of the English version prefer to transcribe the same word 
‘servant’ here and ‘deacon’ in Phil. i. and 1 Tim. iii. does 
not alter the status of Phoebe. But the mistranslation is a 
specially impudent one in view of the context; the attempt is 
made to liken Phoebe to the lowly ministrant seen in churches 
dusting out the pews, an untidy bonnet perched over one ear as 
a testimony to the hierarchy’s obedience to apostolic injunctions, 
and to parallel the audacity of the suggestio falsi of the passage 
we must imagine the late Cardinal Manning sending such a 
woman from the Pro-Cathedral about the year 1869 as the bearer 
of a letter on papal infallibility to the Roman Curis, and writing 


of her : 

I commend to you Jane our sister, who is a servant of the Church 
in partibus at London, that you may receive her worthily and assist 
her in any matter in which she may have need of you: for she has been a 
patron (mpooraris) of the Church here, and a protector of my own self ; 


or the Archbishop of Canterbury sending a catholic explanation 
of the Thirty-nine Articles to the Russian Patriarch by the hand of 
one of his pew-dusters and recommending her in the same lan- 


guage. The only other respectable translation would be ‘ being 
a minister of the Church which is at Cenchreae *; one, in fact, 
which comes glibly enough in 1 Cor. xvi. 17.° Paul’s use of the 
word diakonein in this Epistle is in fact made perfectly clear : 
a civil ruler is the ‘ minister of God to thee for good,’ ‘a minister 
of God’ (diakonos), ‘ministers of God’s service’ (leitourgoi) 


* So the Douay (Roman Catholic) English translation runs : ‘ Being in the 
ministry of the church which is at Cenchre.’ : 

5 Hort supposes Phoebe not to have been a deacon but to have ‘ minisiered ’ 
in the sense of this passage; if so it should be noted that the faithful are 
required to be ‘ in subjection’ to all such, and that the household here referred 
to is the household of Chloé. ‘Ministry ’—diakonia—in the earliest Church 
clearly covers a spiritual work as well as the administrative work of Acts vi. 1-8 
and, in the case of richer brethren, the support of the poorer. 
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(chapter xiii); and when Paul wishes to describe himself as ser- 
vant of God in the same Epistle he does not use diakonos but 
doulos. 

Did women preach? Of course they preached. Nothing in 
the often uncertain testimony of the early Church is more certain 
than that the conversion of Europe to Christianity would not have 
taken place without their ministry. The scanty records have 
been meticulously searched for some early evidence for ‘ apos- 
tolical succession,’ for priesthood, episcopacy, the paramountcy 
of clergy over laity, but the striking testimony—the earliest of 
all testimony—to evangelization by women has been as care- 
fully ignored, and is an unwritten chapter of Church history. 
Preaching in the apostolic and sub-apostolic age was not con- 
fined to the Apostles and still less to Church officers. It summed 
-the great activity of the first Churches and may be considered 
under two heads: evangelization and prophecy. The first was 
the work of teaching the gospel, the second was the work of 
exhortation, interpretation, and edification. The Churches were 
edified by sojourning prophets, and held together by the occasional 
three-day visits of ‘apostles’ who were not of the Twelve, a dual 
ministry which explains the words : ‘ ye are built upon the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets.’* Among these prophets and 
teachers women from the first took their place. Philip’s 
daughters were prophets, prophets of both sexes were still 
numbered among ranks in the Church in the third century, and 
even Paul arranges for the prophesying of women. The evangel- 
ists were those ‘labouring in the word,’ and included women 
from the first. Prisca is Paul’s ‘ fellow-worker.’ Junia was ‘ of 
note among apostles.’ Mary ‘bestowed much labour’ on the = 
Church of Rome. So did Tryphoena and Tryphosa; and they 
were surrounded and succeeded in Rome by a marvellous band 
of women evangelists. At Corinth the household of Chloé 
succeeds to the household of Prisca as a centre of Christian 
ministry. ‘ Help these women,’ cries Paul, ‘for they laboured 
with me in the gospel, with Clement also, and the rest of my 
fellow-workers.’ 

The prophets and evangelists were the subjects of special 
spiritual gifts, and for a long time ‘teachers’ or ‘ doctors’ were 
not to be found among the presbyterate at all. Hippolytus, 
writing in Rome, distinguishes the two, and as late as the 
fourth century Chrysostom tells us that at Constantinople the less 
intelligent presbyters baptized and the wiser taught. Hence 
the enumeration of ‘teachers’ among classes in the Christian 
Church is as persistent as the enumeration of women clergy— 
both occur in the list of those to be prayed for in the Good 
° Ephesians ii. 20, and compare iii. 5, 6. 
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Friday service in use to-day. Moreover in Rome the presbyter 
was not allowed to preach. If he had conceived himself to 
possess a gift in that direction he would have been obliged to 
withdraw himself and it to some early equivalent of that ‘ parish- 
hall’ to which his female successors are relegated in the autumn 
of the year of grace 1916. He could not have spoken ‘in the 
assembly.’ On the other hand the deacon did preach, and we 
hear of the woman deacon, Martina, that she preached publicly 
against the idols in Rome : Martina cum diaconissa esset, multos 
ab idolis avocavit. Women were in truth regarded in the early 
Church as specially representing the Holy Spirit : thus in the 
Apostolical Constitutions presbyters are likened to the apostles, 
lectors to the prophets, the men deacons to Christ and the women 
deacons to the Holy Spirit ; the same book commanding that the 
deaconess be ‘ honoured by you in the place of the Holy Spirit.’ 
One does not go to Lady Henry Somerset or Mr. Athelstan 
Riley for the history of the pre-Reformation Church ; even the 
bishops have just boasted that they never thought of giving a 
woman ‘a licence to preach ’; but still a modest amount of ac- 
quaintance with the subject on which you are pronouncing would, 
under the circumstances, be an adornment parallel to that of a 
meek and quiet spirit. I read: ‘ the case of Catherine of Siena 
may becited. But she was a nun and did not preach.’ Catherine 
was not a nun and she did preach with papal faculties. In 
Jerome’s time Marcella preached the gospel publicly in Rome, 
and in §. Bernard’s time the Benedictine nun Hildegarde’s 
preaching rivalled his own. In the fourteenth century 8S. 
Catherine of Siena not only preached but like her fellow- 
Dominican S$. Vincent Ferrer took about with her a troop of 
confessors to minister to the people she had converted. It is 
no small honour to the ‘ Order of Preachers ’ that it has numbered 
among its members a great woman preacher. Several writers 
bear testimony to the preaching and evangelisation of women in 
the early Church: ‘ We have said,’ writes Origen, ‘that the 
Church has numbered women ministers who through the worthy 
discharge of their functions attained to the fame of apostles.’ 
The Eastern Father John Chrysostom speaks of a woman ‘ under- 
taking the work of apostle and evangelist’; and John the 
Deacon, writing in the eighth century, records the work of « 
woman who ‘ laboured, employed in the office of preaching to 
women.’ French tradition places the conversion of Gaul in the 
hands of the household of Mary and Martha; Lazarus is called 
the bishop of a French diocese, but Martha is called.‘ the bishop 
of all the believers of that time ’"—episcopa omnium credentium 
tune temporis. 
One of the ordos, or ordination services, of the first centuries 
Vor. LXXX—No. 478 4N 
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is that ‘for priestesses and deaconesses."’ We know that the 
deaconess was ordained to the same functions as the deacon, 
but did women ever perform those functions in the liturgy which 
priests now perform, did women ever ‘say mass’? I wili 
counter this by another question: Did presbyters in the early 
Church ever perform those functions in the liturgy which the 
priest now performs? A complete answer-to this question involves 
the early theory of the ecclesia and its liturgical assemblies, but 
it will be sufficient here to point out that no one but the ‘ bishop’ 
or presiding-elder (the elder who had the protokathedria) was 
ordinarily competent to consecrate in the liturgical assembly ; 
that even the bishop performed the consecration in strict union 
with and even dependence on the congregation; that even he 
could not perform it without the assistance of the eldérs and 
also of the deacons who suggested his prayers and had, in effect, 
the execution of the eucharistic acts; and that a single presbyter 
was not allowed to celebrate the parochial mass till the twelfth 
century.* If these ideas are strange, our disciplinary and litur- 
gical vestiges afford ample proof of them. The presbyter’s 
‘faculties ’"—without which he can do nothing at all except bless 
persons and things and hear the confession of a person at the 
point of death—remind us that his powers depend on episcopal 
delegation. The concelebrated mass retained in the ordination 
of a bishop and of priests is the vestige of the early rule that 
the liturgy was consecrated by the act of the presiding-elder 
together with the presbyters surrounding him ‘ right and left,’ 
whose consent and concurrence were the test of a valid eucharist. 
This was still the custom at the great feasts in Rome—where all 
historic vestiges are most in evidence—until the thirteenth 
century. In this sense women presbyters celebrated the mass 
in precisely the same way as the male presbyters. ‘The present 
conception of ‘ sacerdotal functions’ and the belief that these 
inhere in one sex only have grown up together. Light is thrown 
on this matter by the differences in the early and later essential 
ceremonies of presbyteral ordination; and also by the well- 
known fact that the pope, if not in priest’s or bishop’s orders at 
the time of his election, received episcopal ordination only, 
though this does not contain any of the present requisites of 
presbyteral ordination. The popes were chosen from the Roman 
deacons for the first 800 years, and never received ‘ priest’s 
orders’ at all; their simple election conferred upon them (then 
as now) the special papal powers which distinguished them from 


* Ordo No. IX. in Mabillon’s collection. 

* There were no ‘ parish-priests, presbyters in sole charge of a parish, with 
‘cure of souls,’ for at least the first six or seven hundred years. Before this 
the bishop was the parish priest. 
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other bishops, and their episcopal ordination bestowed on them 
the plenitude of episcopal function and jurisdiction. It will 
be remembered by those interested that in the controversy as 
to the validity’ of Anglican orders Pope Leo the Thirteenth 
abstained from adjudicating on the moot point of the adequacy 
of episcopal ordination to confer what moderns call the priest’s 
character. It is in fact one to be resolved by reference to the 
ancient theory of the presbyterate, and not otherwise. There is 
a fresco in a Roman catacomb which only saw the light twenty 
years ago ; it is the earliest of all representations of the eucharistic 
banquet, two (of the mystical seven) persons present (men and 
women) are taking an active part : one of these is the presiding- 
elder who sits at the corner of the crescent-shaped table and is 
breaking the blest bread, and the other is the only standing figure, 
a woman’s. She wears the round Jewish bonnet and is ready to 
carry the consecrated elements to the sick and absent. This fresco 
was painted somewhere about the year 140, when Justin Martyr 
was writing his description of the Christian eucharist to the 
emperors, and it shows that there is no more ancient tradition 
than the eucharistic ministry of women. 

It would indeed be singular if women had been in all places and 
times accorded the positions which primitive Christian sentiment 
assigned to them, for history shows that they have been persis- 
tently denied all scope in other fields of human activity, however 
suitable to their character. It would be singular if as ‘the 
Church’ became more and more synonymous with ‘ the world’ 
around it great efforts had not been made to wipe out the memories 
of a woman’s ministry. It would be so singular, in the circum- 
stances, as to be incredible. The ousting began with the more 
honourable positions. At the end of the fourth century the 
Synod of Laodicea decreed that the protokathedria of women 
should cease ; there were to be no more presbuterides, or women- 
presbyters. It took three hundred years more to oust the 
deaconess. This was done by a series of enactments saying it 
was improper for women to be at the altar, or to take the eucharist 
in their naked hands, and the two Gallican synods of 441 and 511 
which forbade the further ordination of deaconesses led to the 
sixth and seventh century system of ordaining nuns as deacons. 
Nevertheless the service of women at the altar was not so easily 
banished, and in the first quarter of the ninth century women, 
vested in sacerdotal vestments, gave the communion in both 
kinds in Paris. Writers disagree as to the date of the final dis- 
appearance of the female diaconate, some saying it died out in 
most Western Churches in the fifth century and was unknown 
by che tenth, others that it ceased in the West in the eighth, 
while others say the tenth or twelfth century. It is certain, 
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however, that it was known as late as the twelfth in the Roman 
diocese, for papal permission is given to a bishop in that century 
to consecrate churches, altars, priests, clerk§, deacons, and 
deaconesses. In the East it was a living institution consider- 
ably later than in the West, and finally ceased at Constantinople 
only about the end of the twelfth century. No one will undertake 
to maintain that the later fifth to the early twelfth centuries 
were the palmy days of the Christian religion. They are the 
days which saw the end of the Roman empire and civilisation, 
the advent of the northern barbarian, the degradation of letters, 
the redemption of sins by alms given to ecclesiastics according 
to the fixed computation in the books called Penitentials, the 
rise of the ‘ pardoner’ who succeeded the penitentiary clerk and 
sold indulgences to evil-doers, of the ‘ massing priest,’ and of 
the gross superstition which made it possible for the tenth-century 
records of one of the greatest abbeys in England to contain 
no mention of Christ from end to end, but only of S. Edmund. 

What ‘ the Church’ had accomplished in these centuries was 
the ousting of women. 

But the fact that a faith cradled in Palestine and promul- 
gated in Asia Minor and in the Rome of the empire turned with 
complete naturalness to the ministry of women and made an 
immediate and direct call upon their spiritual gifts cannot fail 
of lasting moral significance; was not the faith, in its gospel 
simplicity, the purest the world had seen? And this ministry of 
women may well be regarded as the salient and distinguishing 
missionary feature of the new teaching in its passage from ~ 
Judaism to Christianity. 

An Anglican biskop has just said that whether women should 
preach in churches is not a matter which can be ‘ prejudged 
by an obiter dictum of S. Paul,’ who naturally advanced the 
Oriental view, and ‘that view is impossible.’ Certainly, that 
view is impossible ; and if so Paul did not, as a prominent High 
Church layman thinks, ‘settle the matter once for all.’ The 
ousting of women was achieved but it was not in obedience to 
Christian; or even to religious behests. The connexion, indeed, 
between women’s ecclesiastical disabilities and men’s ecclesias- 
tical ‘ millinery ’ is as old as S. Paul, and it has revived ‘fresh 
as paint’ with the Bishop of London’s ‘ pulpits, lecterns, and 
chancel steps.’ It is known that the scion of an ancient English 
house never outlived these verses of his youth : 


Let Wealth and Commerce, Laws and Learning die, 
But leave us still our old Nobility. 


To-day ‘the message of a Saviour’s love’ must wait upon 
certain ‘ millinery’ decisions of the Churches. Some of the 
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bishops think that the outside of the platter would be sufficiently 
clean if women did not get anywhere near the lectern ; some of 
their flock would leave ‘ Repentance and Hope’ stillborn while 
they erect a yet handsomer monument to their remains than the 

inviolability of lecterns. It is a case of, Let ‘the message of a 
Saviour’s love’ languish, let ‘Repentance and Hope’ die, but 
leave us still our male lecterns, pulpits, and chancel steps. 

. It is a curious thing that zeal in following the apostle is 
strictly elliptic. Paul often receives but perfunctory obedience ; 
nuns are shorn, and if we go into any Catholic church we shall 
find the clergy ‘ dishonouring their heads’ by praying and pro- 
phesying with hats on; but who will point to any precept in the 
gospels and epistles, moral or disciplinary, which has received 
anything like the unswerving adhesion of men to the injunction 
that women should be covered ‘in the churches’? If this is 
so, we must accept one or other horn of the dilemma: either 
the Christian teachers have failed, or the Corinthian injunction, 
as travestied in modern usage, is more important than all the 
others. But the abolition of women clergy, it may be said, ob- 
viated promiscuity of the sexes. It is, however, the present 
system that ensures such promiscuity. Certain features of the 
modern Church and the modern convent would have appeared 
@ flagrant breach of all decorum and discipline to the ancient 
Church, which enjoined that no woman should speak to the 
bishop except through the deaconess, and ordained in the famous 
rule of Cesarius that communications of the nature of confessions 
are to be made to the bishop through the abbess. Jerome’s 
friend Marcella, the first Roman nun, made it a rule to have no 
speech with bishops clergy or monks unless accompanied by 
‘ grave women, virgins and widows.’ 

There can be only one philosophic method of handling the 
question before us and that is by considering similar phenomena 
in human history. The reopening of a school of medicine for 
. women, now one of the largest in the metropolis, in the first 

week of October, reminds one that what the entry of women 
into the medical profession obviated was promiscuity of the sexes. 
Yet I understand that some male doctors call examination of a 
woman by a woman ‘unnatural.’ (Is this goose-sauce, by the 
way, not also sauce for the gander?) And when the question 
of women preaching in the ‘ National Mission of Repentance 
and Hope’ arose, some one declared that ‘ordained or official 
priests must be men because they must be ready to celebrate 
Holy Communion at any moment’*which women cannot do ‘ be- 
cause of their potential motherhood.’ But I fancy that no one 
could have been so much astonished at churchmanship of this 
type as the Western Father, S. Jerome, who though he was 
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ordained a presbyter never celebrated the eucharist in his life ; 
and that there has been no more startling intrusion upon nature 
than that German importation the male ‘ accoucheur.’ 

It is now time that the bishops should give us reasons for 
the exclusion of women clergy that will appeal to the good man 
and the intelligent woman; and should tell us whether they 
endorse and sanction, or whether they anathematize, the bandy- 
ing about by vicars and others of such phrases as ‘hysteria’ 
and ‘functional disorder’ in this connexion. After 2000 years 
of Christianity the greater part of the world never heard of 
Christ, there are people in the poorest districts of London itself 
entirely without knowledge of the gospel, while not one in ten, 
not ten in a hundred, baptized persons go to any church, and not 
even a percentage of males, only a fraction, go to the communion 
—this is the case not only in England but all over the Continent. 
If anyone who reflects on these things thinks that no new out- 
pouring of the Spirit is called for, he is entitled to his opinion 
but not entitled to our respect for it. And if it be a truth that 
an androcentric direction of life is essential to human development 
—I picture to myself such development as the years 1914-1916 
have shown us—then doubtless menkind, and womankind, are 
equipped with better arguments for it than invective, puerilities, 


false history, and mock science. 
: M. A. R. TuxERr. 





THE STUMBLING-STONE OF COMPULSORY 
NOTIFICATION 


THE question whether the diseases which it is rapidly becoming 
a solecism to speak of as the ‘hidden plague’ should be made 
compulsorily notifiable is one that demands the serious attention 
of all who are-concerned to stay their devastating progress. The 
Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases took a great deal of 
evidence bearing upon it, and gave it careful and even anxious 
consideration, with the result that, subject to a qualification that 
will be mentioned presently, its members unanimously decided 
not to recommend any system of notification, even of a confiden- 
tial nature. In some quarters this decision has caused acute 
disappointment, and it is necessary therefore to review the reasons 
that are to be urged for and against notification. 

Undoubtedly there is a strong prima-facie presumption in 
favour of this policy. It has been applied to one infectious 
disease after another, with great benefit to public health in not a 
few instances, as is recognised by the Local Government Board. 
In measles and whooping-cough the results have been inconsider- 
able, because these diseases are infectious in a high degree before 
their nature can be determined. But in typhus and typhoid fever, 
small-pox, scarlet fever, and diphtheria notification has yielded 
excellent results, and it is proving to be of great value in tubercu- 
losis, to which it was fully extended so recently as 1914. It is 
natural, then, that many who feel strongly about the prevalence 
of venereal diseases should desire that a policy which has answered 
so well in some other diseases should be extended to these. 

Let us see precisely how notification tends to check the 
dissemination of infectious disease. When a Medical Officer of 
Health is notified of a case of acute infectious fever, say scarlet 
fever, he is able in the first place to arrange for the isolation of 
the patient, either in a fever hospital or in the patient’s own home, 
and also, where necessary, for some measure of isolation (quaran- 
tine) of those who have been in contact with him. In the second 
place he can ensure that when the patient has been removed to a 
hospital, or when he has recovered if he remains at home, measures 
of disinfection are duly carried out. 
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Now, let us ask whether the same measures are appropriate 
in venereal diseases. Isolation? That surely is not necessary. 
These diseases are not infectious in the sense in which the 
epidemic fevers are infectious; the infection is not diffusive, is 
neither -air-borne nor water-borne, nor does it attach itself to 
things that have been in proximity to the patient. They are 
contagicus diseases, and while it is necessary that the patient in 
the infective stages should avoid certain kinds of physical con- 
tact, and that articles contaminated by him, such as drinking 
vessels, should not be used by others, there is no need whatever 
for isolation. And in diseases such as these, which may run a 
course extending over months or years, isolation is at least as 
impracticable as it is unnecessary. 

Disinfection? This is no more appropriate to venereal 
diseases than is isolation. Here it is the patient who needs to 
be disinfected, not his surroundings, and the only way of dis- 
infecting him is to cure him. And that is to be done not by 
notification, but by rendering accessible to him, however poor, 
the best means of treatment, by bringing him to see the grave and 
irremediable consequences of neglecting them, and by ensuring 
that he shall not be deterred from availing himself of them by the 
fear that his secret will not be kept. 

But it may be considered more profitable to bring tuberculosis 
rather than the acute infectious fevers into comparison with 
venereal disease, for tuberculosis, like syphilis and gonorrhoea, 
may run a very prolonged course. In what ways does notification 
tend to check the spread of tuberculosis? Chiefly because, when 
a case is notified to the Medical Officer of Health, he, or someone 
who undertakes the duty for him—it may be the medical officer 
of a tuberculosis dispensary—can follow the patient to the home 
and see that the treatment prescribed is carried out and that pre- 
cautions against communication of the disease are properly 
observed. At the same time he can examine other members of 
the household, so that any who have already acquired the disease 
and may have no suspicion of the fact may come under treatment 
while it is still in an early stage and there is hope of permanently 
arresting its course. Are these measures possible in the case of 
venereal diseases? Obviously, from the odium that surrounds 
these diseases and the anxiety of the patient to hide his shame, 
they are not, nor can I imagine that any advocate of notification 
would maintain the contrary. 

Some of those who are agitating for compulsory notification do 
not shrink from coupling with it compulsory treatment. Their 
logic is admirable, but what of their sense of the practicable? To 
believe that, brought face to face with this difficult and delicate 
problem, a nation so passionately resentful of official invasions of 
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personal liberty would, without a long process of argument and 
persuasion, tamely acquiesce in coercion such as this, is a state of 
mind which I can only regard with amazement. But if compul- 
sory treatment under present conditions is out of the question, it 
follows from our analysis of notification that from the extension 
of this system to venereal diseases no such advantages are to be 
expected as have accrued in certain of the infectious fevers and 
in tuberculosis. Little indeed would be gained except that it 
would furnish statistics of the incidence of these diseases. It is 
certainly very desirable that such statistics should be available ; 
but is that advantage to be set against the effect which notification 
would almost certainly have in deterring patients from seeking 
proper treatment? Let them know that by going to a hospital or 
a medical practitioner their cases would be notified to a public 
official and you furnish them with the strongest possible induce- 
ment to resort to unauthorised treatment. It is notorious that 
already the inclination of many patients to put themselves into 
the hands of quacks is one of the most serious obstacles to the 
eradication of these diseases, and nothing could be more calcu- 
lated to reinforce that inclination than to make them notifiable. 
Sir William Osler, the distinguished Regius Professor of Medicine 
in the University of Oxford, in his evidence before the Royal 
Commission, frankly admitted that this was a ‘strong argument’ 
against notification, and, though he was prepared to accept the 
disadvantage, I suggest that it is too great a price to pay for any 
benefit that can reasonably be expected from it. 

There are some medical men no doubt who, like Sir William 
Osler, would welcome notification; but can it be doubted that 
there are also many who, when they had to regard the question 
from the point of view of the individual patient, would be unable 
to resist his urgent plea for secrecy? The feeling between doctor 
and patient is not unlike that between confessor and penitent, 
and the appeal for strict confidence would in many cases not be 
urged in vain. If those who favour notification will study the 
evidence submitted to the Royal Commission on this point they 
cannot fail to perceive that the weight of expert opinion was 
decidedly against the proposal. They will see that it was the 
official witnesses, whose predilections might be expected to be 
on the side of notification, who were most opposed to it, not as 
being undesirable in itself, but because they are persuaded that 
in the present situation it is impracticable. Among these official 
witnesses were Dr. Newsholme and the late Dr. Johnstone, 
respectively Chief Medical Officer and Medical Inspector of the 
Local Government Board; Dr. Chalmers, Medica) Officer cf 
Health for Glasgow ; and Dr. Louis Parkes, Medical Officer of 
Health for Chelsea, the two latter the appointed representatives 
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of the Society of Medical Officers of Health. Dr. Cox, the Medical 
Secretary of the British Medical Association, was on the same 
side, his opinion being that the sense of professional confidence 
would prevent the system from being properly carried out. 

Some who recognise the serious practical difficulties in the way 
of full notification take the view that a system of modified notifica- 
tion might be adopted, a system in which the patient’s name and 
address would not be disclosed, but only the bare fact that a case 
of venereal disease was under treatment. It will not be pretended 
that this semi-notification, as it might be called, could have any 
but a statistical value, and even that would be of the slightest, 
for it would inevitably lead to a good deal of duplicated notification 
in cases where a patient, who had been treated by one practitioner 
and notified, put himself into the hands of another or others. 
The statistics would therefore be misleading, as they have been 
found to be in Denmark—the only country, by the way, where 
any kind of notification prevails. Thus Dr. Svend Lomholt, of 
the Municipal Hospital in Copenhagen, came to the conclusion, 
after examining the figures for that city, that the number of cases 
of venereal disease there was only about half the number notified. 
Moreover, even with notification so imperfect and unsatisfactory 
as this, the patient might still fear that it was less secret than it 
professed to be. 


The conclusion of the Royal Commissioners, to give it in their 
own words, was that 


at the present time any system of compulsory personal notification would 
fail to secure the advantages claimed. We are of opinion [they added] that 
better results may be obtained by a policy of education regarding the 
importance and serious nature of venereal diseases and by adoption of the 
measures we have already recommended for increasing largely the facilities 
for diagnosis and treatment. 


Then follows the important qualification mentioned at the 
beginning of this article. 


It is possible that the situation may be modified when these facilities 
have been in operation for some time, and the question of notification 
should then be further considered. It is also possible that when the 
general public becomes alive to the grave dangers arising from venereal 
disease, notification in some form will be demanded. 


There the Royal Commissioners leave the question ; there the 
National Council for Combating Venereal Diseases is content to 
let it remain; and the Government, through Mr. Walter Long 
and Mr. Herbert Samuel, have announced their determination to 
carry out the scheme recommended by the Royal Commission for 
providing gratuitous facilities for diagnosis and treatment, with- 
out the addition of any system of notification. My own convic- 
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tion, after hearing and dispassionately considering all the evidence 
on this point presented to the Royal Commission, is that at 
present, with the facilities for diagnosis and treatment still to be 
provided and with no power yet available of preventing unautho- 
rised treatment, notification would operate as a most formidable 
obstacle to the measures which are of immediate moment. If the 
time comes—and possibly it may come sooner than many expect— 
when notification would cease to act in that way, and, an indis- 
pensable pre-requisite, were accompanied by the legal prohibition 
of quack treatment of these diseases, then I for one shall be ready 
to work for and welcome it. Until then I cannot but regard it as 
one of the many instances in which the better is the enemy of 
good. And those who attempt to force it forward now will not, 
1 submit, be advancing the object which we all alike have in view, 
that of applying to these diseases the most effective possible check 
with the least possible delay. 
Matcotm Morris. 
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ABOUT PERSONAL ECONOMY 


What, and how great, the Virtue and the Art 
To live on little with a cheerful heart ; 
Let’s talk, my friends, but talk before we dine.—Porg, Sat. II. 


Economy, in its true and original sense, means the management 
of a household. It is often confounded with parsimony—and 
indeed the line is difficult to draw—which is ‘ not innocent, for 
it withholdeth men from works of liberality.’ By a false analogy 
between the family and the State, which has wrought much 
mischief in the world, economy is sometimes used in the sense 
of administration ; and with the prefix of ‘ political’ it has become 
the title of the unpopular science of the acquisition and distribu- 
tion of wealth in nations. In this paper I am only concerned with 
that homely art, to which we are exhorted with such insistent 
vulgarity by Government placards, and on which Thackeray dis- 
coursed so cunningly in a chapter headed ‘ How to live in Mayfair 
on Nothing a Year.’ 

Men and women may be divided into those who like saving 
and those who don’t. The former are of course less numerous 
than the latter class, though the number of people who enjoy 
saving for the sake of saving is larger than might be supposed. 
If you wish to discover the eccentricity, often bordering on mad- 
ness, of British individualism, inquire the views and observe the 
practice of your friends and acquaintances on the subject of 
expenditure. You will find that the meannesses of the rich are 
almost incredible. The proverbial generosity of the poor is not 
so remarkable, for they who have never dealt with large sums 
of money have only a faint idea of its value : they have not mind 
enough to project a calculation beyond the passing hour. But 
‘gaunt wealth’s austerities’ are sometimes revolting. I have 
known men who would spend 10,0001. on a room bully a servant 
about the disappearance of half a bottle of stale Vichy water. I 
have stayed with a man in the country whose house was a palace, 
whose dining-table was surrounded by footmen, but whose wine 
1 was earnestly warned by a nephew not to ,touch, and whose 
whisky I found to be of the worst inn’s worst tap. This incon- 
sistency is due to a want of balance of mind, to a failure of the 
sense of perspective, of the proportion of things, and sometimes 
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—with a trembling. pen I add—to a very perceptible vein of 
vulgarity in some of our best families. It has been one of the 
favourite themes of satire in our older literature. Dryden immor- 
talised Slingsby Bethel, ‘ fanatic’ sheriff in the reign of Charles 
the Second, in the lines: 


Chaste were his cellars, and his shrieval board 
The grossness of a city feast abhorr’d; 

His cooks with long disuse their trade forgot; 
Cool was his kitchen, though his brains were hot. 


If the first Lord Westbury was a descendant of this genial 
sheriff the quality of saving would seem to be hereditary. For I 
read in a Life of the Lord Chancellor that one day, when he was 
out driving, the horses bolted, and the coachman, turning round, 
said ‘I cannot hold these horses, my lord.’ As imperturbably as 
if he was sitting in Court or on the Woolsack, Lord Westbury 
said ‘ Drive into something cheap.’ Pope too was always gibing 
at the misers of his day, Cutler and Chartres; yet the poet was 
himself in his own set laughed at as ‘a pincher.” It was a 
standing joke in the letters of Swift, Gay, Bolingbroke, and 
Arbuthnot to say ‘Gentlemen, I now leave you to your wine,’ of 
which the explanation was this : When he could persuade himself 
to invite two friends to dinner, Pope would have a pint of wine 
set upon the table, and after subtracting a couple of glasses for 
himself he would say, as he was being carried out by his nurse, 
‘Gentlemen, I now leave you to your wine.’ Swift’s ideas about 
money plainly betrayed insanity. He would lend small sums to 
his poor parishioners ; but if he was not repaid on the exact day 
he would have the law of them. In his own household accounts 
he was meticulous, and one of his most unpleasant jests was pre- 
senting Gay and Pope, who refused to ‘ take anything,’ with half 
a crown each as the amount he had saved by their not eating or 
drinking under his roof. These things are the follies of the wise ; 
' but they illustrate the eccentricities of those who like saving for 
saving’s sake. There is of course a noble side to parsimony. 
Those who save for any one of three objects—to provide for their 
successors, to acquire political power, or to be able to relieve 
distress—practise a form of self-denial as admirable as it is rare. 
‘Parents that wear rags’ in order that they may leave ‘ bags,’ 
like Lord Clanricarde, must be praised. Cecil Rhodes amassed 
an enormous fortune with the avowed object of acquiring political 
power. He was the son of a parson, and his own tastes—simple, 
if a trifle coarse—would have been satisfied by 50001. a year. He 
left a bagatelle of six millions, away from his family, and he never 
concealed his opinion that political power was an affair of cash. 
This is the view of saving which Byron took. Why call a miser 
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miserable? he asks. He is your only poet: his are the pleasures 
of a pure imagination. 
Ye who but see the saving man at table, 
And scorn his temperate board, as none at all, 


And wonder how the wealthy can be sparing, 
Know not what visions spring from each cheese-paring. 


There is much in the famous stanzas at the beginning of the 
twelfth canto of Don Juan that cannot be gainsaid. Cash, how- 
ever, does not rule the Court, the camp, the grove. ‘Jew Roth- 
schild and his fellow-Christian Baring ’ do not command the world, 
as is proved by the present War, which was certainly not planned 
by the financial magnates. Small unhappily is the number of 
those who save sixpences that they may give pounds to others. 
These are the Howards, the Wilberforces, the Buxtons, and the 
Frys of the world; and there are a few unknown ones in ‘the 
cool sequestered vale of life’ who interpret Christ’s precepts with 
a literality that would, if known, make their neighbours stare. 
But all these examples, in life and in fiction, of those to whom 
self-denial is easy, or to whom saving is a positive pleasure, make 
up but a very select minority, and they have never disarmed the 
displeasure of their fellows. It may safely be asserted that there 
is no habit—call it a vice or a virtue as you please—which excites 
so much contempt in England and Ireland—I say nothing about 
Scotland—as parsimony. With their inimitable genius for 
euphemism, the French describe “a pincher’ as a man ‘who 
realises small economies which are not relished by his friends.’ 

Economy is the mean between the extremes of parsimony and 
profusion ; but an abstract definition of that kind conveys no 
meaning to the mind. Boswell very nearly succeeded in getting 
a definition from Dr. Johnson. The Doctor had been repeating 
a saying of Lord Shelburne that a man of high rank, who looked 
into his own affairs, could have all that he wanted for 5000l. a 
year, from which he (the Sage) concluded that there must be a 
great deal of waste. The indefatigable Boswell returned to fhe 
charge with ‘ What is waste?’ ‘Why, sir,’ said Johnson, 
‘breaking bottles, and a thousand other things. Waste cannot 
accurately be told, though we are sensible how destructive it is. 
Economy on the one hand, by which a certain income is made 
to maintain a man genteelly, and waste on the other, by which, on 
the same income, another man lives shabbily, cannot be defined. 
It is a very nice thing : as one man wears his coat out much sooner 
than another, we cannot tell how.’ In a later passage Boswell 
tells us that Johnson’s 


liberality to persons in distress was extraordinary. Yet there lurked 
about him a propensity to paltry saving. One day I owned to him that 
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I was occasionally troubled with a fit of narrowness. ‘Why, sir,’ said he, 
‘so am I, but I do not tell it.’ He has now and then borrowed a shilling 
of me; and when I asked him for it again, seemed to be rather out of 
humour. A droll little circumstance once occurred; as if he meant to 
reprimand my minute exactness as a creditor, he thus addressed me: 
* Boswell, lend me sixpence—not to be repaid.’ 


We have most of us been troubled with ‘a fit of narrowness,’ 
especially upon the approach of the borrower of small sums, who 
is surely hostis humani generis. But for a long time past we have 
all of us been vigorously exhorted by the War Savings Committee, 
in letters a foot long, and by editors in leading and leaded articles, 
and by politicians in phrases of unctuous rectitude, to put on a 
fit of narrowness for the duration of the War. Not only are we 
told that we must economise or the War is lost, but we are exactly 
instructed how we must economise. The War Savings Committee 
have undertaken to do what Johnson declared was impossible, 
namely, to define waste. How much of the public money the War 
Savings Committee have spent and are spending I do not know ; 
nor on the huge Mississippi of extravagance called War Finance 
is a foam-bell more or less of much consequence. But whatever 
sums these worthies are spending I am quite sure are thrown away. 
1 am equally certain that the editors who preach economy in. 
columns sandwiched between the advertisements of drapers are 
humbugs. I have been gravely assured by a most competent 
authority that, were it not for the solicitations to the vice of 
extravagance daily offered to women, our leading newspapers 
would not be able to appear. Would it not be as well, on this 
subject as on all others, to clear our minds of cant? 

The plain truth is that times of war are always periods of 
rushing, roaring extravagance. The causes of this recklessness 
about money are two—the one meral, the other physical. The 
moral (or immoral) atmosphere generated by a plague, by a revo- 
lution, or by a war, has been described by many a master hand, by 
Thucydides, Defoe, and latterly by Anatole France in Les Dieux 
ont Sof. It is a compound of ‘ You be damned!’ and a literal 
adoption of ‘ Let us eat and drink for to-morrow we die.’ Every- 
body is reckless, because nobody knows what the morrow may 
bring forth, who is going to die, or who is going to be ruined. 
Vast and sudden changes of rank and property are daily caused 
by the casualty lists. Of course the example of extravagance is 
set by the Government, which rushes right and left into mad 
contracts, pays absurd wages, lavishes over-generous separation 
allowances with little or no inquiry, and sweeps factories, clubs, 
and hotels into its net. When the Government is spending five 
millions a day, why should Mr. Brown or Mrs. Smith bother 
about spending ‘ a treasury ’ on luncheon and an afternoon at the 
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play? As a matter of fact, Mr. Brown and Mrs. Smith do not 
bother ; and who knows but it may be Algernon’s last good meal ? 
The Prime Minister hoped in the House of Commons that ‘ super- 
fluous consumption’ would be suppressed ‘as a matter of duty.’ 
I wish he could have accompanied me the other day into a West- 
End hotel, where I found the room crammed to its farthest corner. 
Not a luncheon there that cost (excluding drink, coffee, or cigars) 
less than six shillings. This daily rioting is not peculiar 
to London. Mr. Curtin has told us in The Times that in Berlin 
‘there is an immense amount of money about. The munitioneers 
are squandering money in all the great centres; diamonds and 
pearls were never so freely bought in the history of the Empire.’ 
Mr. Barnes, M.P., told us a few weeks ago (at the Economy 
Exhibition at the People’s Palace) that ‘he had just come from 
Scotland, where he saw public-houses full to the doors, and a 
football match with 10,000 people looking on.’ Everything is 
sacrificed to the newcomers. While the housewife finds it diffi- 
cult to obtain a few pounds of sugar from her grocer, the Maison 
Lyons raises its proud head in Oxford Street, and its saloons 
are crowded with men and women of all ages who guzzle sweet- 
meats from midday to midnight. The jewellers who deal in the 
. cheaper ornaments were never so busy ; and as for the warehouse- 
men of St. Paul’s Churchyard, their profits are beyond the dreams 
of avarice. I learn from a statement (in the Daily Mail) of one 
of the largest West-End furriers that 

furs generally have risen in price 25 to 33 per cent. in six months. We 

had a record season last year and expect to beat it this. . . . The class of 

customers has quite changed. Many of our regular people have dropped 

out, and we have instead those who never wore anything dearer than a 

35s. blanket-coat in their lives. Such a woman came in here two days 
ago with her husband. He could be summed up at once: 7s. 6d. hat, 

12s. 6d. boots, ready-made cheap suit. ‘A fur coat for my wife,’ he said, 

‘about 101.” She put one on, and he went about looking at others. ‘ Try 

this,’ he said. ‘That is a much better one; 40 guineas,’ I remarked. 

‘T’ll have it,’ said the man, and paid down the 101. he had brought with 

him, coming back with 301. in 1l. notes the next day. 

A dealer in antique furniture at a South Coast town told me this 
summer that his shop was cleared out, and that he had not done 
so much business for years. The drivers of taxi-cabs are making 
small fortunes. On all sides the evidence of reckless personal 
extravagance is confluent and overwhelming. 

The second cause of extravagance is the action of physical 
facts upon young and untrained minds. War inevitably transfers 
money from the pockets of one class into the pockets of another. 
Of the 5,000,000/. a day spent by the Government on the War, 
subtracting the amounts lent to our Allies and the sums spent 
abroad in America and the Scandinavian countries, it is within 
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the mark to say that some 3,000,000/. a day is spent in Great 
Britain. This enormous sum is daily transferred from the pockets 
of those who pay taxes to those who make munitions, clothes, 
provisions, boots and saddlery, and who supply ships and coal. 
It is of course obvious that to some extent those who pay and those 
who receive are the same persons, but only to a small extent. 
Those whose incomes are below 7001. a year receive large abate- 
ments of tax. Between 7001. and 10001. the basic rate is 3s. 6d. ; 
over 10001. the basic rate is 5s. ; and, as everybody knows, there 
is a super-tax on incomes over 25001. amounting (together with the 
basic rate) to between 33 and 48 per cent. of the income. In addi- 
tion to this, there is a tax of 60 per cent. on all profits exceeding 
a line drawn in 1914 and a tax of 80 per cent. on profits made by 
‘controlled ’ industries. ‘The people who pocket the greater part 
of the 3,000,000/. a Jay are those whose incomes are below 7001. 
a year. The people who pay the greater part of the 3,000,0001. 
a day are not those who receive wages for manual labour. The 


number of people whose incomes exceed 7001. a year is between 
300,000 and 500,000, according to the evidence given before Sir 
Charles Dilke’s Income-tax Committee. Therefore a great 
majority of those who are receiving the greater part of the 
3,000,000/. a day are paying very little back to the State in the 
way of taxes. Does anybody doubt it who has eyes in his head? 


According to the popular phrase, these male and female workers 
have money in their pockets ‘for the first time in their lives ’"— 
indeed, I have seen this fact put forward as a justification of the 
riotous luxury that on all sides leaps to the eye. Here are middle- 
class girls who before the War dawdled away their days on perhaps 
201. a year for all their wants now receiving from 30s. to 60s. a 
week. In a lower social stratum, here are young women who 
in domestic service were making from 201. to 401. a year now earn- 
ing in the great shops, in factories, in offices, on tramway and 
railway service, twice and three times as much. 

Or consider the case of the new officers of the Army. For the 
most part the new officers have been clutched from provincial 
towns and are the sons of local solicitors, surveyors, land agents, 
farmers, and tradesmen. Probably their fathers allowed them 
1l. a week, and they may have earned 21. or 31. a week as clerks 
or assistants in the paternal business. Imagine these young men 
suddenly whirled away from domesticity and paternal control 
to. the free excitement of a camp, dressed in a smart uniform, 
saluted by Tommies, with pay to be drawn and London leave to 
be had at the week-end! It is a new world opening before their 
sparkling eyes. Or consider the large number of workmen’s 
wives, with no husband to ‘do for’ and a generous separation 
allowance. 'T'o expect all these men and women not to spend the 
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money which is thus thrust into their hands, and not to have a good 
time when they get to London, is to ask of human nature more 
than is reasonable, or, at all events, possible. The War Savings 
Committee may just as well stop their placards and save the tax- 
payers’ money. On a national mood of exaltation, which is very 
near to hysteria, the lectures of the economist are poured in vain. 
At last the Government has recognised this fact. Mr. Runciman 
has at length admitted that exhortation has failed, and that, as in 
the case of military service, when you get to a certain point, com- 
pulsion is the only way. ‘ But here the great art lyes to discern 
in what the law is to bid restraint and punishment, and in what 
things persuasion only is to work.’ Persuasion has been tried 
and found ineffective. There are many men and more women 
who will secrete petrol and spend on clothes, food, and amusement 
more than usual, just because they are told that it is their duty 
to do the reverse. This moral perversity is far more common than 
might be imagined. 1s not one of the chief pleasures of being 
rich the doing what others cannot do? The time has come to 
deal faithfully with Kensington and Bayswater. But how is it to 
be done? The Food Dictator and his myrmidons can hardly pay 
domiciliary visits and break up bridge-luncheons and bridge- 
dinners. It has been suggested that afternoon teas should be made 
illegal, and that just as one cannot get a whisky-and-soda between 
three and six, so the restaurants and teashops should be closed 
between those hours. This is perhaps going too far, for it must 
be remembered that many of those who spend money in teashops 
have no dinner, but a late supper. The best way to check a leakage 
is at its source. Just as income-tax is deducted at the source, so 
the Food Dictator should regulate the supply of sugar and flour to 
the confectioners, and leave them to regulate the appetites of their 
customers. Abuses will creep in, as in the case of the Petrol 
Committee, which distributes petrol in the most unaccountable, 
not to say suspicious, manner. But Government control will effect 
a great improvement in people’s health and consequently in their 
appearance. The ancient Gauls had a rule inflicting a fine on 
every warrior who, when he appeared on parade, was found to 
stick out too much in front, to be corpulent, in short. Let the 
Food Dictator hold a Sunday parade in front of the Métropole 
at Brighton and apply this rule! 

Economy of a real and painful kind is going on; superfluous 
consumption is being curtailed—but not as a matter of ‘ urgent 
duty ’ or patriotism, and not in response to pharisaical exhorta- 
tion. A small class, that helpless little herd of contemptible 
creatures whom the French call ‘rentiers,’ because they live on 
rents and dividends, are economising, but only upon compulsion. 
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They are the unhappy sheep who bear the fleece which others 
shear and sell. 
Sic vos, non vobis, vellera fertis oves. 


This class, which cannot, according to the best information, 
exceed half a million, many of whom are women, and most of 
whom are beyond the age when they can begin the world again, 
are being bled white by the War, are paying the greater part of 
the cost, and are getting no fun for their money. Their sons are 
falling daily, fast as leaves in Vallombrosa ; their capital is sinking 
as steadily as the thermometer on the approach of Christmas ; their 
rents and dividends have in some cases been abruptly cut off; 
their taxes are trebled ; the cost of their households doubled. They 
are dismissing servants, shutting up houses, locking up motors, 
and, instead of shooting coverts, crowding into London hotels and 
lodgings, hanging about their clubs, and querulously asking one 
another how long the War will last. I am not of course thinking 
of financial and commercial magnates who were millionaires before 
and are or will be multi-millionaires when all is over. I am 
writing of that class, existent in no other country but England, 
through which the aristocracy shades off imperceptibly into the 
middle class, the class of country gentlemen and professional men, 
who have hitherto led in these islands a cultivated and commodious 
life. They are practising a rigorous economy, and, as they are 
human, with wry faces, in private or in the society of their fellow- 
sufferers. But it is merely adding insult to injury to preach at 
them and exhort them to curtail superfluous consumption as a 
patriotic duty. This class, which distinguishes the civilisation of 
England from that of the rest of the world, has been harder hit by 
the War than any other, and it is by no means certain that it will 
be able to survive its losses in men and money. No greater 
calamity could befali Great Britain than the extinction of this class, 
which stands between the Barbarians and the Philistines of 
Matthew Arnold, and which has supplied the nation—bating one 
or two exceptions like the first Duke of Wellington and the late 
Lord Salisbury—with all its great generals, admirals, lawyers, 
statesmen, men of science, artists, authors, engineers, and mer- 
chants. No practice of petty and squalid economies can save this 
class, if it is destined to pass out of our national life. God forbid 
that it should sink; but, if it be doomed, it will not escape by 
wearing dirty shirts and down-at-heel boots. ‘If a great change 
is to be made in human affairs, the minds of men will be fitted to 
it,’ and we shall gradually readjust our laws and manners to meet 
the change. It will mean a remodelling of our society on the 
American and Colonial pattern. Let who will rejoice at the 
prospect. 
ARTHUR A. BAUMANN. 
402 
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THE CASE FOR MUNICIPAL MILK 


THe dominating argument for the municipalisation of the milk- 
supply is a knowledge of the conditions under which milk is 
produced and sold on the basis of private competition. Readers 
of the local Press in any part of Great Britain know how common 
are reports like the following, taken at random from the current 
issue of a London suburban paper : 


At the —— Petty Sessions yesterday, A. B., of —— Road, was sum- 
moned for selling milk containing boracic acid. 

Mr. C. D., inspector under the Food and Drugs Act, said the amount 
of boracic in the milk was 29.7 grains per gallon. 

Mr. E., representing the defendant, admitted the sale and also the 
analysis. 

One previous conviction in August last year for selling milk with 16 per 
cent. added water was admitted, and defendant was fined 5/1. and 10s. 6d. 
costs. 


In London, in the last two years for which records are available, 
official statistics show that of the samples of milk taken by 
inspectors percentages of 9.3 and 8.9 respectively were found to be 
adulterated. And the Local Government Board Medical Officer 
in his last annual report states that in the twelve months under 
review the two most serious outbreaks of food-poisoning in England 
and Wales—one involving two fatal and 327 non-fatal cases and 
the other two fatal and 373 non-fatal cases—both had their origins 
in milk. 

In view of the normal history of a gallon of milk between its 
source and the point of consumption, facts like these can cause 
little surprise. Thirteen years ago the British Medical Journal 
investigated the conditions then prevalent and published a series 
of reports from commissioners in different areas. ‘I was horri- 
fied,’ writes one of these of a milking operation he had witnessed, 
“to see the filthy state of the milk as it flowed out of the pail. 
It was discoloured with grit, hair, and manure. ‘‘ Look at that,”’ 
I said, pointing to one specially large bit of manure. I regretted 
my zeal, for the milker dipped his whole hand into the pail, and as 
he brought it out said ‘‘ Oh, that ain't nothing. It’s only off the 
cow!’’’ 
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How far the passage of time has brought improvement may be 
gathered from the report of a similar investigation made by the 
Observer in the present year. A farm was visited which supplies 
one of the most expensive schools in England. 

The head milker [the investigator records] was milking with a wet hand 
into an open bucket. The writer spoke of the benefits of the modern 
covered bucket as a means of preventing dirt falling into the milk; and 
pointing to what appeared to be a large blue-bottle foating on the surface 
of the milk in the bucket in which the man was then milking, said that 
a covered bucket would have prevented that fly from drowning. The 
milker dipped his hand into the bucket, allowed the milk to run between 
his fingers, and, looking at what he had caught, remarked with evident 
approval, ‘That isn’t a fly—it’s muck,’ and shook it back again into the 
milk. 

That represents the first stage in the history of a consign- 
ment of milk, which may have been drawn from a cow properly 
tested for tuberculosis or may not. The second stage ought to be 
immediate passage through a cooler, but on numbers of farms no 
cooling is done at all, and the bacteria are left undisturbed in the 
temperature most congenial to their incredible feats of reproduc- 
tion. The third stage is conveyance to the station along a dusty 
road in churns fitted with ventilation holes as effective in admitting 
dust as air, followed by a period of repose on the platform in or out 
of the sun, a journey that in extreme cases runs up to twelve 
hours to the distributing-centre, transportation from the terminal 
station to the milk-retailer’s, and delivery to customers through 
the familiar agency of the roundsman’s cart. 

These latter stages are worth more detailed examination. 
Usually the milk churns are taken from the station to the dairy- 
man’s shop unopened, but it is by no means uncommon to see 
the transfer of the milk to smaller receptacles in full progress on 
the station platform in defiance of every elementary canon of 
hygiene. From that point its treatment varies. In the best 
cases—and the standard of the best ought to be the universal 
standard—it goes to a cool and spotless dairy where the milk on 
the counter is kept in covered pans and the milk delivered goes out 
in sealed bottles or in diligently-scoured dust-proof cans. In the 
worst it stands in an open pan in a general shop, with a string of 
onions contiguous on one side and a box of kippers on the other. 
The chances are that it will have been subjected before sale to an 
admixture of preservative that will enable to-night’s leavings to 
be added to to-morrow’s supply, or to a judicious infusion of the 
water for which (according to a Local Government Board calcula- 
tion) London pays annually about 30,0007. in the course of its 
transactions with the dairyman. 

These being the conditions under which a substantial portion 
of the milk-supply of the nation makes its transit from the cow to 
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the consumer’s table, it is worth while to take note, by way of 
contrast, of the standards of purity and cleanliness prescribed and 
actually observed by the best producers and vendors of milk in 
England. 

To begin with the cow. The essential qualifications are that 
it should be reasonably clean—i.e. not plastered with caked 
manure, dried fragments of which are bound to fall into the milk- 
pail—and free from tuberculosis, mastitis, and other diseases 
which lower the purity of the milk or actually infect it. (The 
danger of tuberculous milk to human consumers, though for some 
time a matter of controversy, may now be regarded as definitely 
established. At present, despite Board of Agriculture regulations, 
there are no effective safeguards against the supply of infected 
milk. Cows are sold in the open market without any health 
guarantee, and when Manchester a few years ago had stringent 
tests applied to the milk coming into the city many of the dairy- 
farmers announced their intention of sending their supplies to 
London instead.) The tuberculin test regularly applied is an ade- 
quate safeguard against undetected tuberculosis, and the other 
ailments can be either averted by cleanliness or at any rate dis- 
covered by careful observation. Light and air in the cowshed are 
the best of all prophylactics. 

After the cow the milker. There the development of hygienic 
ideals leaves no place for the picturesque maiden milking with 
girt-up skirt and bucket between her knees in a windy farmyard. 
On a first-class dairy-farm the milkers wear special overalls and 
caps; they wash their own hands and the cows’ udders before 
milking, discard the first stream from each cow, receive the rest 
not in an open pail but in a half-closed bucket, and pass the gallon 
or so which each cow gives at a milking straight into the cooling- 
house, to be reduced immediately in the ice- or water-cooler to 
something under 45 degrees Fahrenheit. The effect of this reduc- 
tion of temperature is to create the conditions most adverse to 
the multiplication of bacilli. 

With regard to rail transport, the best medical opinion holds 
that there is not the smallest advantage, and there is manifest dis- 
advantage, in the use of ventilated churns. With churns that 
are airproof and kept locked on the rail all danger of contamina- 
tion in transit is eliminated. In its penultimate resting-place, 
the town dairy, the milk is in the best cases cooled in a refrigerator 
and carefully guarded against exposure to dust or dirt during 
delivery. Hygienically, delivery in sealed bottles is a great 
advance on the familiar system of dipping up from a can at the 
customer’s door, but breakages entail so considerable an expense 
as to place the bottle at a disadvantage commercially. Neverthe- 
less, its use (habitual in many Continental countries) is becoming 
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increasingly common, and the practice of bottling, not at the town 
dairy but at the farm or a country collecting-depot, is gradually 
being introduced. Here, however, railway rates are as yet a 
difficulty. 

The conditions of a satisfactory milk-supply were succinctly 
stated by a joint committee appointed a few years ago by the 
county boroughs of Bradford, Hull, Leeds, Rotherham, and 
Sheffield, which recommended as follows : 

(1) Washing of udders and flanks of cow and hands of milker. 

(2) Efficient sterilisation of all vessels. 

(3) Rejection of the first draw of milk. 

(4) Avoidance of any work raising dust either immediately before or 
during milking. 

(5) Removal of milk of each cow immediately from the shed. 

(6) Ventilation and cleanliness of cowsheds. 

(7) That the milk be rapidly cooled or chilled, as the lower the tem- 
perature the less do the bacteria multiply. 

(8) That contamination during railway transit be avoided by the use 
of dust-proof locked cans. 

That there are dairies and dairy-farms where all these pre- 
cautions are taken is not to be questioned. But they are a 
minority, and it is to be feared a small minority, of the whole, and 
it is difficult to believe that they will be converted into a majority 
so long as the trade remains in private hands. For it costs more 
to produce good milk than bad, and clean than dirty. Farmers 
and dairymen are not philanthropists. Both of them are traders 
with severe competition to face, and every addition to the cost of 
production is a serious item in their balance-sheets. The small 
man in particular grudges expenditure on coolers and other equip- 
ment, the rejection of doubtful milk that might well pass muster 
undetected as part of the general yield, and the diversion of labour 
to maintain the cleanliness of the cows and the buildings. It 
follows that, within limits, conscientiousness means lower, and 
laxity means higher, profits, for the public is unfortunately far 
too indifferent to the quality of its milk to make any searching 
inquiry into its history. And however honourable farmers may 
be in such matters, the milk-supply has too intimate a bearing on 
the national health to justify us in subjecting any producer to the 
temptation, in the stress of fierce competition, to neglect necessary 
precautions at the expense of purity or cleanliness. That is the 
real argument for municipal management. Important as it is to 
have cheap milk, it is even more important to have pure milk, 
and under public ownership it would be to no one’s financial advan- 
tage, from the milker to the roundsman, to omit any single 
precaution prescribed by considered medical opinion. 

But would not pure milk mean dear milk, even under muni- 
cipal management? To assume that would be to presuppose the 
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continuance of the wasteful overlapping which the present system 
of private dairies, each with its separate delivery round, entails. 
A municipality should be able to save on distribution every penny 
it spends on improved methods of production and to supply milk 
of the highest standard at a price certainly not above, and probably 
below, that prevailing to-day. 

For compare distribution as it is with distribution as it might 
be. The machinery involved to-day is the dairyman’s cart which 
fetches the milk from the station, his shop where it is divided up 
among the roundsmen, and the roundsmen themselves with their 
horse-drawn or hand-propelled carts. Under a municipal system 
there would not be two half-empty carts clattering back side by 
side from the station to dairies within a couple of hundred yards of 
each other. There would not be half a dozen redundant milk- 
shops to the acre. And there would not be five or six roundsmen 
from as many different dairies delivering milk simultaneously in 
the same roads twice or three times every day. Municipal carts 
up to the number required would convey the milk to the central or 
district depots ; one depot would in most localities replace three or 
four existing dairies (for over-the-counter sales are usually incon- 
siderable), and the delivery would be as methodical and systematic 
as the postman’s round. And in addition, a linked system of 
municipal dairies could reduce waste and deterioration by working 
on a smaller margin for casual and extra sales than the quantity 
represented by the aggregate surplus of independent competitive 
businesses. 

On that point the recent interim report of the Departmental 
Committee on Food Prices contributes some important evidence. 
The wholesale distribution of milk the Committee finds to be a 
prosperous business. In other words, it yields a substantial profit, 
of which the benefit under municipal management would go to the 
consumer. A ‘combine,’ we are told, ‘represents an economy of 
labour and plant in distribution, much waste of competitive effort 
being eliminated ’—a strong argument in favour of municipalisa- 
tion—while it is to be observed that the establishment of municipal 
milk-shops is definitely advocated in cases where there appear to 
be good grounds for such a departure. As a first step towards the 
proper organisation of distribution the proposal that all dairymen 
should be required to supply to the Board of Trade or the Board 
of Agriculture particulars as to the prices and quantities of their 
milk contraets should, if carried into effect, be of considerable 
value. 

There need, of course, be no one stereotyped model for a muni- 
uipal milk scheme. The most heroic proposal would no doubt be 
the acquisition of compulsory powers providing for the expropria- 
tion on equitable terms of all private dairy-businesses and the 
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establishment of a comprehensive municipal supply system. But 
short of that there are two practicable courses open. A borough 
might, without interfering with private traders, become both pro- 
ducer and retailer, running its own farms and carrying out its own 
distribution. It would clearly be necessary, in fairness to the 
dairymen, to sell at the standard price. The benefit of the scheme 
would consist in the raising of the general standard of the milk- 
supply and the gradual elimination of indifferent dairy-businesses, 
since the public, negligent as it is, would at least prefer guaran- 
teed to doubtful milk at the same price. Moreover, the munici- 
pality, having fixed its own standards of purity, cleanliness, and 
quality, would no doubt take the step that logically follows and 
issue certificates to those dairies whose milk habitually 
approximated to these standards. 

The alternative scheme would be for the town to concern 
itself in the first instance with distribution only, acquiring the 
milk wholesale from the usual sources and relying, for security 
as to quality, on stringent agreements with the farmer and the 
systematic inspection at source which the Milk and Dairies Act, 
1914, will in future make possible. The advantages here would 
be a probable lowering of price by at least 3d. a quart, and security 
against contamination from the terminal station onwards. Which- 
ever of these schemes were adopted, the tendency towards a sub- 
sequent extension would be strong, for the saving accruing from a 
completely organised distribution system would be so great that no 
borough would be likely to remain permanently content with half 
measures. We need cheap milk as well as pure milk, for every 
halfpenny added to the quart means so many thousand more 
children deprived of the one ideal food Nature has provided for 
them. And since the maximum of economy in distribution could 
not be obtained till the system was completely unified, and 
since, further, no security for cleanliness could be as effective as 
actual ownership and control of the farms, the argument for 
complete municipalisation would in time become irresistible. 

There has never been a time when public opinion was more 
disposed to look with favour on proposals for public control of the 
supply of staple commodities. State intervention on an unpre- 
cedented scale in that field has been necessary during the War, 
and in the case of the milk-supply itself, where the authority 
concerned must clearly be the municipality and not the central 
government, the demand for public organisation or ownership is 
beginning to be heard. Nor is municipal enterprise in this sphere 
altogether unknown even now. It is true that we are not yet 
within sight of the reforms effected in America. There the grading 
and certifying of milk is in numbers of the larger towns an accom- 
plished fact. In New York, for example, every pint of milk that 
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goes into the city passes through the public testing-station, and 
grading is rigorously enforced, the highest grade milk containing 
under 10,000 bacteria to the cubic centimetre (compared with 
an average of some millions in London milk), while the grade 
answering to the bulk of the supply in this country is saleable 
only for cooking or manufacturing purposes. The effects of this 
scientific supervision are clearly traceable in the infant mortality 
statistics. 

Nevertheless, the first steps have been taken in the United 
Kingdom. A number of borough councils are already handling 
milk in one form or another, and some are seriously contemplating 
application for extended powers. The first stage, and it is of 
course comparatively rudimentary, is the supply of milk from 
municipal farms to asylums and other public institutions. Glas- 
gow Corporation, for example, has recently decided to resume 
occupation of some 300 acres of farm land of which it is the owner 
and establish a dairy-farm on approved hygienic lines for the 
supply of milk to hospitals and other institutions. The experi- 
ment has obvious possibilities, and the expert on whose advice the 
City Council has acted pertinently suggests that ‘there is every 
reason to hope the Corporation will be in a position to show an 
example to the public of how pure milk can be produced under the 
best sanitary conditions, without loss.’ 

The second stage is the institution of infant milk depots such 
as have been established at Bradford, Leicester, St. Helens, and 
elsewhere and in one or two London boroughs. The very existence 
of these depots is (as Dr. Savage points out in his Milk and Public 
Health) a striking condemnation of the conditions under which 
milk is produced and vended in crowded urban areas. One of the 
most efficient of such depots is that at Bradford, which supplies 
not only the maternity centres but a hospital, a sanatorium, and 
the school feeding-centres. Though there is no ordinary retail 
trade, no objection is made to casual purchases over the counter. 
Any surplus milk (and owing to the closing of the feeding-centres 
on Saturdays and Sundays the demand fluctuates considerably) is 
converted on the premises into cream, butter, and cheese for the 
various institutions managed by the Health Committee of the 
Corporation. 

These, however, are very short steps on the road to muni- 
cipal control. The contrast between such limited and specialised 
experiments and the scheme a municipality might inaugurate may 
be pointed by the quotation of certain provisions in the City of 
Wellington Milk-Supply Act, which in 1910 authorised the 
Municipal Council of Wellington (New Zealand) 

(1) To establish within or adjacent to the city a milk-station for test- 
ing, treating, and distributing the milk-supply of the city ; 
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(2) To buy and sell milk and to sell cream, to manufacture and sell 
butter and other milk products, and ice; 

(3) Generally to carry on the business of a dealer in milk and butter. 

The nearest approximation to such a scheme as this in the 
United Kingdom has recently been under discussion at York, 
where a proposal to apply for the necessary Parliamentary powers 
has been rejected by a narrow margin (four votes on a division in 
which thirty-eight voted), but is likely to be heard of again. 
Meanwhile, the committee appointed to investigate has issued a 
valuable report on the whole question. Its terms of reference 
foreshadowed ‘the establishment of a municipal dairy or dairy- 
farm or both,’ and the report included findings on two alternative 
propositions. One (described by the chairman as the ideal scheme) 
provided in the first instance for the purchase of a dairy-farm, to 
be stocked with a good class of milk-cow on a gradually increasing 
scale; additional milk, properly guaranteed and tested, would 
be bought from ordinary farms and delivered from the town 
distributing-centre. The second scheme involved no more than 
the institution of a receiving-centre, with all the necessary 
machinery for testing, cleaning, and (where desired) pasteurising 
the milk, and the organisation of distribution. 

The objects to be attained by either scheme are (1) the stabi- 
lising of the retail price of milk in the face of a strong combine 
which is said to have the public in its hands; and (2) the ensuring 
of a supply of milk of guaranteed purity as a necessary public 
health measure. The model which appealed most to the York 
committee of inquiry was the Hull Co-operative Dairy. There 
the milk comes partly from the Society’s own dairy-farm and 
partly from ordinary private farmers in Derbyshire. The latter - 
supply under stringent undertakings as to the freedom of their 
herds from disease, the light, ventilation, and cleanliness of their 
cowsheds and the standard of their methods of milking, cooling, 
and despatch. All such farms are subject to frequent inspection. 
At the city depot all milk is sampled on arrival and tested for 
bacteria, and the percentage of butter-fat and other solids ascer- 
tained. It is then strained, passed through a centrifugal dirt- 
extractor, pasteurised, cooled, and bottled. The bottles, closed 
with air-tight discs, are stored, when storing is necessary, in a 
refrigerating-chamber, and then sent out in motors to five sub- 
depots, whence they are delivered tothe customers’ doors by boys 
with handcarts. The price is 43d. a quart (lately raised from 
4d.), and customers qualify in addition for the usual dividend. 

The fact that such precautions can be observed and the milk 
sold at a reasonable figure is a strong argument for the institu- 
tion of public control of the milk-supply. The one valid objection 
to making the supply of high-quality milk compulsory is the 
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assumption that to do so would make the price prohibitive to the 
poor. There is an element of truth in the criticism. Precau- 
tions do cost money. That is why it would be necessary for a town 
to organise an economic distribution system as a set-off against 
increased cost of production. But the experience of the Hull 
Co-operative Society, and of a number of private dairies whose 
insistence on purity and cleanliness is worthy of the highest praise, 
shows that there is no necessary antagonism between a high quality 
and a reasonable price. It is to be feared, however, thatthe 
number of such establishments is relatively small, and the opacity 
of milk effectively conceals from the ordinary consumer defects 
which would condemn a transparent liquid like water on sight. 
Hence there is abundance of opportunity for the dirty farmer and 
the dishonest or struggling dairyman who only keeps going at 
all by adulterating his milk or watering it down. Constant 
inspection may effect some improvement, but a proper standard 
of purity, cleanliness, and quality will never be permanently 
secured till the municipalities have not merely the power of 
inspection but either control of the milk from the moment it 
reaches the town or, better still, actual ownership of the farms. 

We have yet far to go before recognition of the truth that pure 
milk is only less important than pure water becomes universal, 
and further still perhaps before we realise that the present state 
of the milk-supply in England is, to quote the verdict of one of the 
highest authorities on agriculture in the Colonies, appalling. But 
a sense of the need for improving the national physique, even if no 
higher motive operates, is at last impressing on us the necessity of 
securing, for the young at any rate, an irreproachable milk-supply. 
That can only be effected by public action, and it is by public 
action, such as the institution of infant milk-depots, that it is in 
fact already being effected on an insignificant scale. The next 
step is to realise that adults need pure milk hardly less than 
infants. When that has been adequately grasped the problem of 
municipal control will be faced in earnest. For whatever the 
theoretic objections to public ownership, and they are not to be 
underrated, the War has taught us this at least, that where public 
action is pronounced necessary and beneficial the obstacles in its 
path soon cease to be insuperable. 

H. Witson Harris. 





ARTILLERY METHUDS IN MODERN WAR 


Ir the path to Hell is paved with good intentions, the road to 
progress in almost any department of applied mechanics is strewn 
with good inventions, thrust aside and condemned in their day 
as being too complicated or too delicate for practical purposes, 
but later rediscovered and adopted as the only possible means 
of attaining the desired end. Those who visit the Rotunda 
Museum at Woolwich may see a small breech-loading gun of 
very early date in which brass cartridge cases were used; hard 
by this direct ancestor of the modern field gun are early rifled 
barrels, projectiles for gigantic mortars whose diameter is nearly 
double that of the monsters which reduced Liége to dust so 
speedily, and winged shells exactly similar to those fired by the 
most efficient trench howitzers of to-day. There can be no doubt 
that the scientific gunnery of modern times was made possible 
by the adoption of four great inventions—the rifled barrel, 
breech-loading mechanism, the recoil buffer, and smokeless 
powder, the first two of which were invented very many years 
before they came into anything like general use. 

The adoption of rifling made it possible to replace the 
spherical cannon ball by the cylindro-conical shell, whose long 
axis is much greater than its diameter. The spherical shot fired 
from a smooth-bore gun was inaccurate and had a very short 
range owing to the great air resistance produced by its shape; 
the elongated shell is kept end on by the spin which the rifling 
imparts to it, and has a longer range and greater accuracy owing 
to its pointed nose. But the rifled barrel could not give very 
good results so long as guns continued to be loaded from the 
muzzle. Only a loosely fitting shell could be used, which 
meant that the rifling did not properly grip it as it was pro- 
pelled through the bore by the charge, and also that a large 
proportion of the gases generated by the explosion escaped past 
the projectile without doing any useful work. When breech- 
loading mechanism was perfected the chamber was made larger 
than the rest of the bore, .so that a tightly fitting shell could 
be easily rammed into the barrel; but the use of an iron or 
steel shell which fitted so closely as to take the rifling and prevent 

1301 
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the escape of gas was found to be impracticable, for no barrel 
could stand the wear and tear which it caused. For this reason 
all shells are now fitted with a ring of copper called the driving 
band, which is the only part of them that actually comes into 
contact with the rifling ; since its diameter is actually a fraction 
of an inch larger than that of the bore this band ensures that 
the proper spin is imparted to the shell, and at the same time 
acts as an efficient gas check. 

The recoil-absorbing mechanism of modern guns is similar in 
its action to the hydraulic buffers used at railway termini. Guns 
are not now mounted by means of trunnions directly on to their 
carriages ; they slide backwards and forwards in an intermediate 
mounting known as the cradle. When the charge is fired the 
gun at once begins to slide backwards in the cradle and the 
hydraulic buffer comes into play, gradually bringing it to rest; 
when the force of the recoil has been thus absorbed a set of 
springs comes into action, moving the gun forward into the firing 
position again. The result is that the recoil is prevented from 
acting on the wheels and trail and from causing the whole 
carriage to run back as was formerly the case; the gun remains 
so steady that only slight adjustments are necessary to bring the 
sights into the mark for the next shot, and a very rapid rate of 
fire consequently becomes possible. 

Smokeless powder, which is much more powerful than black, 
has given increased velocity and longer range; it has also elimi- 
nated from the gun position those rolling clouds of smoke which 
formerly made it impossible for aim to be taken until they had 
drifted away ; but its most important result is that guns can now 
be concealed from the enemy’s view. Nowadays a battery com- 
mander places his guns under cover behind a ridge or a wood 
where no hostile eye, save perhaps that of the aeroplane observer, 
can detect them; but the cover chosen besides preventing the 
enemy from seeing the battery also makes it impossible for the 
layer to see the target at which he is pointing his gun; it was 
therefore necessary to devise a system by. means of which artil- 
lery could fire with success on a target invisible from the gun 
position. This system is known as Indirect Fire. 


II 


Indirect laying may be done in three ways: by the director, 
the compass, or the map. Of these the first two are the normal 
methods of field artillery in a moving battle. In trench war- 
fare the last is universally employed. The figure shows a field 
battery (B) in position in a moving battle; the guns are under 
cover of a ridge, on which the battery commander has placed 
his observing station (O) in such a position that he can see both 
his guns and his target (T). The position has been carefully 
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chosen, the guns being placed sufficiently far back from the 
ridge to ensure that the curved trajectory of the shells will clear 
its top. If these three points, T, O, B, be joined a triangle is 
formed ; it is obvious that if the angle b can be measured and the 
guns laid on O and then turned through an angle equal to b, they 
will be laid on the line OT. As the distances OB and OT can be 
accurately found by the range-finder and the angle c measured, 
T 


the triangle can be solved by trigonometrical methods, but this 
would be too long a process for the moving battle in which a 
target may appear for but a few moments. What the gunner 
requires is a simple formula easily worked out which will give 
him his line within a degree or so. For this reason he em- 
ploys the well-known radian rule, which, put briefly, is that if 
two radii of a circle are drawn so that the angle between them is 
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57.3 degrees the portion of the circumference which they enclose 
will be exactly equal to one radius—that is, supposing the radii 
to be 57.3 inches in length, the circular distance between their 
extremities will be 57.3 inches. Hence it follows that if the 
angle be 1 degree and the radii 57.3 inches in length, their ends 
will be 1 inch apart. The gunner who aims as we have said 
at rapid calculations giving approximate results is content to take 
60 as a factor instead of 57.3, and to regard the formula as true 
if a straight line instead of a portion of the circumference of a 
circle joins the ends of the radii. He thus reduces the figure to 
an isosceles triangle by drawing a chord to the arc. Further, the 
triangle need not be strictly isosceles. As the apex angle (a) is 
always small, quite good results will be obtained if either b or c 
is a right angle or nearly such. The formula he uses for 
calculating a is ==*®=apex angle, where base (OB) and 
range (OT) are both in yards. We will now see why he has to 
calculate a in order to find b. 

The battery commander’s first work after placing himself at 
O will be to measure the angle d—that is the exterior angle of 
the triangle TOB made by the prolongation of the base BO. 
This he does by means of an instrument called a director, which 
in its simplest form is a dial, marked off in degrees from 0 to 
180 right and left, to the centre of which is pivoted an arm 
fitted with backsight and foresight. Now, the angle d, being 
the exterior angle of a triangle, is equal to the sum of the two 
interior and opposite angles a and b. Hence, since 


d=a+b 
b=d-a 


That is, by subtracting a from d he arrives at the measurement 
of b, which is called the battery angle. Let us take a simple 
example. Let OB=400 and OT 6000 yards; then =< or 


t degrees is the size of the apex or displacement angle a. If 
d has been found to measure 85 degrees, then 6 will be 81 
degrees. The battery commander now telephones to the officer 
with the guns ‘ Battery angle 81 left.’ If this officer, who also 
has a director, aims at the battery commander’s director, and 
then turns the arm of his own through 81 degrees to the left, it 
will be pointing along the line of fire for the guns BT. What he 
actually does is to set his director at 81 left before aiming at the 
director at O; he then turns his pointer to zero, which produces 
the same result. Each gun is fitted with an appliance known 
as a dial sight, which is used in exactly the same way as the 
director, save that it is so fixed that its zero line is always exactly 
parallel with the axis of the barrel. Probably none of the 
gun-layers can see the director at O, and in any case it would 
not be a suitable point to lay on. The officer at the battery 
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therefore looks round for a suitable aiming point, such as a spire, 
a factory chimney or a flagstaff. He then marks out the line of 
fire which he has found by planting two aiming posts and 
measures the angle between this line and that to the selected 
point. Supposing that he has chosen a spire situated at A.P. in 
the figure, he measures the angle e, which he gives out to the 
guns. His labours are, however, not quite at an end yet, for if 
the angle e were found to be * 72 degrees right,’ and each layer set 
his dial sight at ‘72 degrees right’ and aimed at the spire, the 
lines of fire would meet at a point. As they must be parallel a 
further calculation, based on Euclid’s twelfth axidm, is 
necessary. 

If the second method is used, the battery commander at O 
takes a compass bearing on to the target—that is, he measures 
the angle at O between OT and the magnetic north line. He 
then works out as before the displacement angle (a). A moment's 
thought will show that in this case if the battery is on his left 
he must add the displacement angle to his bearing, subtracting 
it if the battery is on his right. He then telephones down 
‘ Battery angle (say) 25 degrees right of magnetic north.’ The 
officer with the battery then sets his director to 25 degrees right 
and turns it until the compass points to magnetic north. The 
zero line of the director will then point along the line of fire. 
The procedure as regards selecting an aiming point and getting 
the guns parallel is the same as in the previous case. 

As was said above, the method in which a map is used has 
become the normal one-in the present War, in Europe at all 
events where reliable maps are available. In using this method 
the battery commander finds the exact position of his battery, 
his aiming point, and his target on the map, and marks them. 
By means of a protractor he then measures off his battery angle, 
whilst a ruler graduated to suit the scale of his map gives him 
the exact range at a glance. Modern military maps are marked 
off into a network of small squares, so that if a message arrives 
to the effect that there is a target in such and such a square its 
position can be found in a moment; a few seconds’ work with 
protractor and ruler and the first shells are on their way. This 
method is always used for long-range fire, and it is of course by 
far the most accurate of all if really good maps are used. 


Ti 
If the curve of the trajectory be regarded as the wood portion 
of a bow, the string of which is a line (called the line of sight) 
drawn from gun to target, it will be seen at once that, in order 
to hit a point at a higher level than the gun, the whole bow must 
be moved upwards—that is, that to the elevation put on to the 
Vor. LXXX—No. 473 4p 
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sights of the gun to cause the projectile to travel the required 
distance must be added the number of degrees or minutes con- 
tained in the angle formed between the bowstring and the hori- 
zontal plane. If one shoots at a rabbit sitting far above ove on 
a hillside, the sights are adjusted to suit the range and the rifle 
is raised until the line joining eye and rabbit passes over them. 
The angle between this line and the horizontal is the angle of 
sight ; the angle of elevation is the upward slope above the line 
of sight given to the rifle barrel by the adjustment of the sights. 
In this case, which is one of direct laying, the angle of sight is 
automatically put on by the person who takes aim. But, sup- 
posing that the rabbit was hidden from view by a small obstacle 
near the shooter, it would be possible to hit him (given that the 
curve of the trajectory would clear the obstacle) only if the angle 
of sight were known. If the sights were adjusted to the correct 
range and the rifle held horizontal, the bullet would strike the 
ground far below the target. This addition of the angle of 
sight to the angle of elevation is exactly what happens 
when indirect laying is used, in which case the term ‘line of 
sight ’’ becomes a misnomer. The formula employed for finding 
the angle of sight when either of the first two methods described 
above is emploved for laying out lines of fire is too complicated 
to come within the scope of the present article; but that used 
for finding this angle from a map must be mentioned since it 
brings out one useful point, perhaps the only one, in our present 
antiquated tables of linear measurement. As we have seen, 
one inch subtends an angle of one degree at sixty inches ; hence 
one inch subtends one minute at 60x60 or 3600 inches. Since 
3600 inches happens to be 100 vards, we obtain the useful rule 
that an angle of one minute equals one inch for each 100 yards 
of range. The French, finding no such happy coincidence in the 
metric system, have adopted an entirely new method of dividing 
the right angle for use with their famous ‘seventy-fives.” Now 
if we can find the difference in height in inches between gun and 
target and divide it by the number of hundreds of yards in the 
range we shall have at once the angle of sight. Military maps 
are usually contoured, so that it is a matter of no great diffi- 
culty to find the difference in level. Tet us take it that the gun 
position is on the 320-metre contour and the target lies on that 
marked 340 metres, the range being 5000 yards. Then the 
difference in height is 20 metres; counting 40 inches to the 
metre we have a difference of 800 inches. Dividing this by 
50, the number of hundreds of yards in the range, we obtain 
the angle of sight—16 minutes. A gunner, who works to the 
‘ nearest five minutes,’ would call this 15 minutes elevation. If 
the target is lower than the gun the same calculation is made, 
but the angle becomes one of depression. 
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IV 


It might be supposed that once the line of fire had been laid 
out, the four guns made parallel, the angle of sight calculated 
and allowed for, the range found and the guns elevated to the 
corresponding angle, nothing remained but to load and fire them. 
Such as a matter of fact is not the case, for guns are kittle cattle, 
easily affected by changes of temperature, weather, and a dozen 
other factors which crop up like so many mischievous imps, and 
seldom shooting quite in the same way for two days together ; it 
hardly ever happens that the elevation shown on the range-drum 
for any given range is actually correct for that distance. In the 
case of big guns their temperature, or rather that of the charge, 
is taken almost as frequently as that of a patient in hospital, 
both barometer and thermometer are consulted, several other 
small factors are taken into account, and corrections are made 
with a slide rule before firing takes place. Field guns use rather 
less exact methods. But neither class of gun can hope to score 
@ hit at once unless the target has previously been carefully 
registered. All must go through the process known as ‘ rang- 
ing,’ the success or failure of which depends entirely on the 
observing officer. Fire is not opened with the whole battery 
until the true range has been found by experiment. The task 
is usually entrusted to two guns, which fire at slightly different 
elevations. The battery commander or other officer at the 
observing post watches for the shell-bursts and from them makes 
corrections for both line and range, telephoning them down to 
the battery. Ranging is usually carried out with percussion 
fuzes—fuzes that is which burst not in the air but on impact. 
The first thing to do is to ‘bracket ’ the target—that is, to give 
such corrections that shells from the gun set at the longer range 
fall beyond the target, whilst those from the other fall short. 
Once a bracket has been obtained and verified by firing two or 
three more shots, it is reduced by shortening the range of the 
gun set at the higher elevation and increasing that of the second 
gun. Firing goes on in this way until a ‘short bracket’ is 
obtained. The range is then established as midway between 
the ends of the short bracket; if No. 1 gun had been firing at 
6500 and No. 2 at 6400, the true range would be 6450. If 
shrapnel is to be used the correct length of fuze must also be 
found. Most fuzes are made to burst the shell either in the air 
or on impact, the former being done by time, the latter by per- 
eussion. Avoiding the use of technical terms, the percussion 
mechanism may be said to consist of a striker, a percussion cap, 
and a magazine of powder. Before the shell is fired the striker 


is locked in position by means of various devices so that the 
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projectile is quite safe to handle and to transport. These safety 
arrangements are broken down by the shock of discharge, and 
nothing but a weak spring keeps the striker from firing the cap 
or detonator. When the shell hits the ground or a building the 
momentum of the striker causes it to fly forward overcoming 
the resistance of the spring, the detonator is fired, the magazine 
is ignited, and the flash is carried down to the burst‘ng charge. 
In the time mechanism there is also a striker which shears 
through its safety devices when the gun is fired. There is, how- 
ever, no spring; the striker impinges at once on a detonator, 
firing it and thus igniting a ring of slow-burning compound 
which leads into the magazine. By means of a carefully 
graduated band known as the ‘timing ring’ the slow-burning 
compound can be short-circuited at any point; in other words, 
the fuze can be so set that the shell will burst at any given 
moment in its flight. Fuzes are much affected by weather con- 
ditions, so that, as we have said, the correct fuze must be found 
before the whole battery can successfully open fire with shrapnel. 
For this purpose a large slide rule called the ‘fuze indicator ’ is 
‘used. It is so graduated that when in its normal position it will 
give the correct fuze lengths for all ranges under average con- 
ditions of weather and temperature. The observing officer orders 
a setting of this rule which appears likely to suit the prevailing 
conditions. Fuzes are set at the reading given and the result 
watched. If the bursts are too high or too low the rule must 
be altered until its readings give the correct fuze length. It 
will then be correctly set for all ranges on that particular day. 
The fuze having been found, the whole battery opens fire, the 
observing officer sending down small corrections for individual 
guns from time to time. The object of having lines of fire 
parallel is now apparent. If they were crossed it would be im- 
possible to say which gun was responsible for a particular burst 
and individual corrections could not be made. Further, it is 
often necessary either to concentrate temporarily the fire of all 
guns on to one spot or to open them out so that they cover a 
wider area. If lines are parallel this is not difficult, but it would 
not be feasible were they convergent or divergent to begin with. 
In trench warfare observation is frequently done from a forward 
trench, and not from an observation post placed on a flank; 
aeroplanes are also very much used for this purpose. Special 
methods are employed in both these cases. The difficulty of 
observing, however it is done, is that the observer is displaced 
from the line of fire of his guns so that allowance must be 
made for the resulting parallax. The good observer, it need 
hardly be said, can only be produced by getting the right man 
and training him in the right way. He must watch the fire of 
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four guns, make lightning deductions from its results, and send 
down his corrections clearly and rapidly so that the greatest 
possible effect may be obtained with the least expenditure of 
ammunition. His eye must be quick and trained in gauging 
both distance and angular measurement, his judgment sound, 
and his brain capable of coming to an instantaneous conclusion 
without making an error. 

To many who read this article it may appear that the methods 
which it endeavours to describe are cumbrous and must of neces- 
sity be slow. They are as a matter of fact quite otherwise. 
Practice makes the carrying out of them almost mechanical, 
whilst the calculations which have to be made are so simple that 
pencil and paper are often unnecessary. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that each officer and man has his allotted task when a 
battery comes into action so that many of the duties which 
appear from a description to be performed consecutively are 
really carried out simultaneously. Naturally the officer with the 
battery cannot lay out his lines of fire until the various measure- 
ments necessary are sent down from the observing post. But 
since both he and the observing officer ride on ahead of the 
battery in a moving battle, they are able to get this work done 
whilst the guns are coming into action. One cannot realise how 
rapidly fire can be opened by any of the three methods until one 
has seen it done by a well-trained battery. It may be thought 
that indirect fire must necessarily be less accurate than direct 
fire in which the layer can see his target and aim at the point 
which he wishes to hit. Distant targets, however, are usually 
indistinct and often present no points really suitable for laying 
on. Again, the layer finds it very difficult to lay always on 
exactly the same part of such a target, as, for example, a 
scarcely visible line of trenches; or if he takes his eye off the 
mark for a moment he may lose it and aim the next shot at some- 
thing quite different. In indirect fire the personal error due to 
the layer is almost eliminated. He aims at a point which has 
been chosen because it is clearly defined and unmistakable. 
Given good observers and well-trained layers, indirect fire is 
probably a good deal more accurate than direct, particularly at 
long ranges or in misty weather. Darkness again is no bar to 
accurate shooting, for a lamp is fixed as an aiming point, angles 
from it being measured and tested by day. 

When it is remembered that an artilleryman, besides knowing 
something of the theory of gunnery, must also be sx trained that 
the drill necessary for bringing his gun into action and serving 
it when in action becomes mechanical, that he must be able to 
ride (except in the case of those who are with heavy guns), must 
know all about the working of his gun so that he may be able 
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to take it down and effect repairs without losing a moment, and, 
further, that in every battery a staff of specialists, such as 
signallers, telephonists, and range-finders, has to be trained, one 
cannot wonder that before this War many people doubted whether 
the short-service conscripts of other countries could possibly be 
fully trained in their two or three years’ service. The French 
Artillery soon proved to all the world that it could be done and 
had been done. It was left for our New Armies to show that a 
battery of recruits—a far harder thing to deal with than one 
which consists of a mixture of old soldiers and recruits—could be 
trained, and well trained too, not in two years but in a few 
months. Of the way in which they have achieved what was 
previously held to be impossible both we and the Huns have 


ample daily proof. 
Rapa W. HALLows. 





A WAY TO NATIONAL REGENERATION 


Tse War came upon us suddenly after a long period of peace, 
during which we had had ample time for prepara ‘on, and yet it 
found us unprepared. Peace, whenever it may be restored, will 
confront us in its turn with its problems, its difficulties, its actual 
dangers. It would certainly seem wiser that we should not allow 
ourselves to be caught unprepared a second time. 

We are indeed already hearing a good deal about preparation 
in certain directions. The precautions to be taken against a 
renewal after the War of German commercial aggressiveness ; 
to what degree our_educational system is in need of reform; the 
demobilisation on the conclusion of peace of the vast armies of 
soldiers and munition workers which the War has called into 
existence—are all matters engaging the earnest attention of those 
responsible for our national welfare. This is of course all to the 
good, but, though the settlement of all these questions is without 
doubt most important and necessary, it will probably occur to 
most of us, after a little reflection, that, even when we have 
achieved it, we shall not have done more than, so to speak, nibbled 
round the edge of our national requirements. The whole general 
conditions under which we have for some time past been living, 
both as a nation and as individuals, must strike us as not having 
been, to say the least of them, entirely satisfactory. Will it not 
be as well to avail ourselves of the opportunity afforded us by the 
break which the War has made in our old routine to take stock 
of those conditions and consider what is to be our future attitude 
in respect of them? 

There are apparently only two courses open to us. Either we 
can return complacently to the ruts out of which the War has 
shaken us : to our latter-day system of party politics, which, from 
its original uses of providing a wholesome check on hasty or ill- 
considered legislation, had degenerated into something little better 
than a not too honestly—though, in the case of many of those con- 
cerned, quite subconsciously—played game, in which office and 
all its kindred advancements were the prize for the winners, and 
the real interests of the country were as often as not forgotten or 
ignored: to our antagonisms of class against class, of capital 
against labour, even of church against church, exploited for the 
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furtherance of party ambitions, and in their turn helping to 
foment the party rancour which in all its bitterness was perme- 
ating and poisoning our whole national life : in our private lives, 
to that selfish absorption in our own purely personal interests and 
indulgences which was threatening to land us in a materialism as 
bad as any that we have been so ready to condemn in the Germans, 
the while that our lethargy towards matters which did not seem 
to us likely either to ‘pay’ or to be amusing gave scope to the 
political adventurers and wire-pullers to infringe on our national 
institutions and liberties with impunity: in short, to all the 
weaknesses and foolishnesses to which we were rapidly becoming 
more and more markedly subject. Or we can take to heart those 
lessons and warnings which taere can be little doubt the War 
has been sent—perhaps the more providentially in that it has 
been sent now and not ten years hence, and so too late—to convey 
to us, and make a fresh start as a revivified and united nation. 
There does not seem to be room for any compromise : that would 
be merely to palter with the question. Which of these two 
courses, then, are we going to choose? 

There are some sanguine people amongst us who maintain 
that we cannot go back to where we were before the War: that 
there must be a social regeneration, a change in our standards of 
thought and living ; in fact, a moral uplifting of the nation gener- 
ally as the consequence of the trial through which we have been 
passing. And there are not altogether wanting grounds for this 
hopefulness. The War has undoubtedly had the effect upon our 
nation—at any rate for the time being—of pulling us together 
as no other cause has pulled us together for a very long time past. 
Whether it be that we have awakened to the fact that certain 
ideals, certain privileges have been imperilled in which we have 
all had part or lot as citizens of the British Empire, but which, 
in the pettiness of our preoccupations, we had almost forgotten 
how to estimate at their proper value, or whether only that we 
have been actuated by a fear of worse evils to befall us than any 
that we have been accustomed to regard as such in the ordinary 
course of our national life, Tories and Radicals, rich and poor, 
employers and workpeople have for the last two years been seen 
striving, and to all outward appearance whole-heartedly, side by 
side towards the common end, the defeat of the great conspiracy 
against the liberty of the world. But though this is in itself satis- 
factory, we must not take too much for granted. ‘For the time 
being’ and ‘ to all outward appearance ’ are qualifications in regard 
to our present unity of purpose which cannot safely be left out of 
account. We have clear indications that the nation is now in a 
state of flux, and therefore in a favourable condition to be re- 
shaped ; but if we delay in seizing the opportunity so offered us 
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there is danger, and more than danger, of our hardening back 
into our old moulds. 

It is easy to judge what that great body of charlatans and 
vampires who for years have exercised so large and so baleful an 
influence on our national life are looking forward to as soon as the 
War has ended from their behaviour whilst it has actually been 
going on. The party hatchet has been buried for the present, 
but it has not been buried so deeply as to prevent us getting con- 
stant glimpses of it as its covering is scratched at by the party 
devotees and their faithful henchmen of the party Press. The 
very fact of its being necessary to refer so often to the existence of 
a party truce points to the intention of our more virulent politi- 
cians, both in and out of Parliament, to resume their party hos- 
tilities with all the old acrimony at the earliest possible moment ; 
and there is not wanting evidence already that they are going to 
make every use of that abundant material for party capital which 
will be afforded them by the conduct or the misconduct of the War. 
There has been a truce too in the industrial world, and the work- 
ing classes as a whole have been quite content to line up with the 
rest of the nation for the prosecution of the War, the while that 
they have taken what the gods have given them in the way of 
exceptional prosperity ; but their professional agitators have not 
been letting go by any chances that may have occurred of keeping 
their hands in against that good and profitable time for themselves 
which they foresee as coming when the inevitable after-war slump 
occurs. It is true that, on the other hand, the conscienceless 
employers, thwarted as they have been of their accustomed prey, 
whether by the plenitude of employment and high wages or by 
strict supervision on the part of the Government, have not been 
much heard of lately, but we may be sure that, once the equally 
inevitable glut in the labour market has set in, and they find 
themselves again free from obnoxious restrictions, they too 
will show themselves ready and eager after their kind to reap all 
the profit that they can out of such auspicious circumstances. The 
unscrupulous capitalists, if rumour speaks true, have not been 
slow all this time in turning the nation’s stress to their own advan- 
tage, pending the resumption of their old enterprises, in collabora- 
tion with their satellites, the company promoters, in those fresh 
fields which they count on being opened to them when peace is 
restored, through the anxiety of the upper and middle classes to 
recoup their fallen fortunes as quickly as possible. We may be 
certain that none of these gentry desire any change from our 
status quo ante. We may also be certain that if we do not stand 
up to them and break ourselves away from the toils and spells they 
have so long cast over us we shall never succeed in effecting that 
change. 
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It is not a task for us to enter upon lightly or unadvisedly. 
The habits of at least a generation are not easily put aside. We 
may think that we have learnt to overcome those habits since the 
War began—we may be admiring ourselves for the large-minded 
way in which we have overcome them; but we cannot be sure 
that we have really done so until we have seen how far we can 
maintain our present altitudes of thought when we have returned 
to more normal conditions than those under which we are now 
living. Even now, while the War is still at its height, there 
are those of us who, though they professedly acquiesce in its 
necessity, seem to find it difficult to understand why they should 
not in spite of it go on living in exactly the same way as they 
always have done. There are not a few of us, again—and they 
not all of the supposedly less enlightened classes—who are in- 
clined to regard the War and all the circumstances arising out 
of it as a sort of bad dream, and who are eagerly, if not 
avowedly, looking forward to the time when we shall once more 
happily awaken to our pre-war existence in all its details. And 
amongst the most resolved of us as to the necessity for a change 
in our national ways there are probably many who require to be 
disabused of the idea that the mere resolve is sufficient, and that 
its carrying out can safely be left to that vague entity—which, 
in the form in which they have conceived it, is in reality a non- 
entity—‘the State.’ What we have clearly to get into our 
minds is that we are ourselves all part of the State, and that 
as such we have ourselves to take our share in all that concerns 
it in peace time as well as in time of war. There has been much 
talk during the War of the need of our all ‘doing our bit.’ 
Whether we have all done it lies with our own consciences to 
decide ; but whether or not, our obligations in that direction will 
not terminate with the War. 

Fortunately, the War itself is providing us with a means for 
counteracting any tendencies in us towards sloth or shirking in 
the matter. Those who have been fighting abroad for us, officers 
and men, have, if what is reported of them be true, been doing 
a lot of thinking in the trenches. The officers have had time 
to realise how empty their lives at home have often been, how 
purely selfish the objects to the pursuit of which they have 
largely given themselves up, how reprehensible their evasions of 
the responsibilities rightly attaching to their social positions. 
The men have more than once had bitterly brought home to 
them the futility, and, worse than futility, the wickedness of 
those trade disputes and strikes in the preparation for which at 
any given moment, in obedience to the commands of their self- 
constituted leaders, so principal a part of their working lives 
has been spent. Both have had occasion to learn that class need 
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not necessarily be hostile to class, but that all have their places 
and duties so allotted to them as to enable them to be most useful 
not only to one another, but to themselves. They have learnt, 
too, the possibility, and with it the advantages, of mutual 
kindliness, mutual forbearance and toleration, and, what is 
perhaps of even more importance, they have attained to a degree 
of mutual respect and liking and confidence which has too long 
been wanting among us as between classes. All have, in fact, 
obtained a wider outlook on life and its duties, and as they return 
it is with a better sense of the proportionate value of things, and 
a wholesome contempt for those trivia! ambitions, pleasures, and 
grievances over which we have been accustomed to exercise and 
waste ourselves and our energies at home. 

And of those who have stayed at home and have been occupy- 
ing themselves in works of help and goodwill, even if there be 
some—as it is to be feared there are—who have merely taken 
up those works in something of a frivolous spirit, because it has 
been the fashion, or in somewhat of a spirit of boredom, to pass 
an unpleasant time away, there must and will be many more 
on whom the new experiences through which they have been 
going will have a lasting effect. While at least some of those 
again who have been benefiting by those works must in their 
turn retain some memory of them hereafter, and, looking back 
to them as evidence that the world is not always so hard as 
it may at times seem to them to be, judge kindlier of those whom 
in the past they have been taught to hate and condemn. 

The essentials for the commencement of our self-reform lie 
ready to our hands. Let us up and make use of them while 


we may. 


II 


If, as is to be hoped, we are going to take the opportunity 
now presenting itself to turn over a new leaf in our national life 
—to put our house again generally into order—it would seem 
obvious that our first care must be to ensure that that unity 
amongst ourselves which has been brought about by the War 
shall not collapse as soon as its immediate cause has ceased to 
exist. For there can be no doubt that if the conditions of unrest, 
discontent, and class jealousy which before the War prevailed 
amongst the lower classes are allowed to be revived in all their 
intensity, any efforts in the direction of our social or political 
regeneration must be fruitless. 

There have been many attempts to remedy these conditions 
by way whether of legislation, or of what are known as social 
movements, but none of them have been successful. The reason 
for their failure would seem to be that in all of them the real 
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root cause of the trouble has either been entirely ignored, or, if 
it has been recognised at all, has been approached in the wrong 
way. That root cause is to be found in the total lack of under- 
standing which has now so long obtained between the upper 
and the lower classes. As a result of the social and economic 
changes of the last fifty years or so, the old personal and friendly 
relations between landlord and tenant, master and workman, 
rich and poor, have broken up, the old wholesome feelings of 
mutual dependence have fallen into abeyance, and little or 
nothing, nothing so far effective, has been done to replace the 
first, or revive the others. And in the meantime we have been 
drifting towards an eventual separation into two distinct nations, 
each living its own life, and thinking its own thoughts, and, as 
regards one of them at any rate, wholly unaware that they have 
any interests, letting alone any obligations, whatever in common. 

The blame for the estrangement has not lain with the lower 
classes alone. Both the constitution and the spirit of our upper 
classes have undergone a great change in the last two generations. 
New and shorter roads to fortune have been opened, and new 
men have come to the front, unaccustomed to the uses of wealth, 
and wholly ignorant of its responsibilities : their main idea of an 
outlet for it being an extravagant and ostentatious degree of self- 
indulgence. The desire to imitate them, in their methods both 
of making and of spending money, has unfortunately spread 
amongst many of those whose birth and breeding should have 
inclined them to higher ideals. The old order of gentry to whom 
the nation used to be able to look for a lead and an example 
has fast been pushed into the background by a new type, with 
whom riches are the sole criterion of worth, and a man is not 
esteemed for what he does to better the world, but according to 
the amount he can lavish on his own and his acquaintances’ 
pleasures. 

It is not surprising that, with the contrast between the 
wasteful superfluities of the much-moneyed and their imitators 
and their own slender livelihood so constantly flaunted before 
them, the lower classes, already the victims of a system of 
education which has served to discontent them with their lot 
without showing them how to better it, should have so readily 
listened to those who, for their own ends, have preached to them 
of the innate hard-heartedness of the upper classes as a whole, 
and that they are being exploited and ground down to furnish the 
luxuries which these one and all are supposed to enjoy. Nor, on 
the other hand, need it be entirely a matter for wonder that 
even the best of the upper, cut off as they are for the most part 
from any intimacy with the lower classes, and judging of them 
solely from the breathings of hatred and revenge which they 
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read of in the papers, should despair of them as beyond help or 
hope, and as destined to bring ruin on themselves and their 
country. The upper and lower classes are, in fact, at present 
completely at cross purposes. 

For heaven’s sake, do not let us contemplate anything so 
futile as the appointment of yet another Royal Commission to 
deal with this impasse. What is needed is a great national 
movement to bring the upper and lower classes back again into 
touch. The constant drift of the population into the great 
towns, and the substitution of the limited liability shareholding 
system for the old personal headship of most of our leading busi- 
ness firms have, it is true, made it impossible for the old relations 
between the classes to be restored on quite the same footing 
as before, but there is no reason why there should not be an 
adaptation of them to the new conditions. It must be a move- 
ment affecting all classes. The upper classes must have it 
brought home to them that life has other responsibilities than 
that of the mere winning or enjoyment of wealth, or even than 
an occasional donation or subscription to this or that public 
charity : responsibilities of personal kindliness, thoughtfulness, 
and interest towards their poorer brethren ; of friendly and timely 
words and actions of sympathy and encouragement to ease the 
hardness and dulness of their lives: of all, in fact, that makes 
for good comradeship in the joint working out of the nation’s 
destinies. And the lower classes. on their side must be shown 
that it has been want of thought rather than want of heart which 
has caused the hitherto seeming neglect of them on the part of 
the upper classes: that the upper classes have at bottom their 
good points as well as the lower: that they have with them a 
common manhood and a common citizenship: that there are 
generally two sides to every question, even when it is one of, to 


‘them, so simple and easily settled a kind as, for example, that of 


wages and profits : and that though their own life may sometimes 
seem unduly hard, there is nothing permanently to be gained, 
either for the community or for themselves, by pulling apart where 
all should be loyally pulling together. 

Such a movement would cover a vast field, by reason both of . 
the magnitude of the problem to be faced, and the multitude of 
fresh opportunities for development which would constantly be 
presenting themselves, and it would clearly be both unneces- 
sary and unwise to hamper it with any too elaborate organisation. 
Certain general lines, however, may be indicated here as those 
on which it should obviously start. It may be accepted at the 
outset that it is not the kind of movement which can be carried 
out on the ordinary lines of platform and pamphlet agitation. 
Even on the upper classes it is not likely that the effects to be 
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produced by such means would be, in nine cases out of ten, more 
than evanescent: while all the speeches or pamphlets in the 
world would not persuade the lower of the goodwill of the upper 
classes, without some better and more practical evidence of the 
bridging over of the gulf which at present appears to them to be 
fixed between them. The movement, to be successful and 
permanent in its results, must be of as unobtrusive a character 
as possible, merging at all points into the daily life of both the 
upper and the lower classes, rather than being promoted by any 
such aggressive campaign as would, under existing circum- 
stances, be more likely than not to provoke its own opposition. 

It may at first sight appear impossible to bring together the 
adult generations of the respective classes. On the one hand, 
the upper classes need to be dissuaded of their too prevalent 
belief, based either on what they imagine to be their own experi- 
ence, or more often on mere hearsay as to that of others, in the 
hopelessness, if not the uselessness, of doing anything to 
befriend their poorer fellow-citizens. And, on the other, there 
are prejudices to be overcome in the lower classes, whom a life- 
time of misdirected habits of thought has inclined to distrust any 
move towards them on the part of the more well-to-do as an 
insidious manceuvre towards somehow getting the better of them. 
A further obstacle will be found in the political and religious 
differences which, besides the horizontal rift now directly under 
consideration, have more than begun to produce a vertical 
cleavage in the nation, and are likely to render it difficult to 
bring even the upper classes into line for the common cause. 
But these prospective hindrances notwithstanding, a good deal 
can without doubt be effected in the desired direction, if the work 
be undertaken with care, tact, and with no undue anticipation of 
immediate results. 

There are of course many movements already in existence, 
especially in our large towns, for bettering or brightening the 
conditions under which the lower classes live, of which good use 
could probably be made for the furtherance of the larger and wider 
purposed scheme now in view. The present weakness of these 
movements lies in the vagueness which for the most part charac- 
terises the relations between those taking the active part in them 
and those whom it is their aim to benefit. The lower classes are 
aware that, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, their self- 
constituted friends are not in a position to afford any material 
alleviation of either their domestic or their wage-earning griev- 
ances and discomforts, and, though they may on occasion so far 
unbend as to make them the recipients of their real or supposed 
troubles, are not disposed to attach any serious importance to their 
advances. And at the same time the want of a proper locus standi 
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acts to the disadvantage of the would-be benefactors. To begin 
with, having no interest in those with whom they are dealing 
beyond the compassion they feel for their low estate, they are 
often inclined to approach them in too much of a spirit of benevo- 
lent superiority, as beings from a higher stooping down to uplift 
and instruct those on a lower plane, an attitude which, inviting as 
it not unnaturally does a considerable amount of resentment, goes 
far in itself towards defeating their object. Again, being as a rule 
without that knowledge of all the circumstances which would 
enable them to judge every case on its merits, they are apt to jump 
at the conclusion that everything that is told them must be 
incontrovertible ; while the gradual realisation of their own power- 
lessness drives them almost invariably in the end to a demand, 
as the sole remedy for the evils so set before them, for social 
legislation—that much misused and over-used engine of reform 
which has already done so much both to lessen the inducements 
to thrift and self-help on the part of the lower classes, and, by its 
continually increasing demands on not always too well-filled - 
purses, to exasperate the upper classes, and so still further widen 
the breach in the nation. And not the least of the factors towards 
the ill-success of their philanthropic efforts is their habitual 
dependence, for want of better sources of information and advice, 
on the local clergy : an excellent and hard-working body of men, 
indeed, actuated by the best of intentions, but not too well- 
endowed with faculties of discrimination: who are themselves 
often too prone to over-estimate the virtues of an all-pervading 
system of State interference: and the trend of whose influence 
cannot help being, from the unfortunate nature of things, in the 
direction of that very sectarian partiality whose avoidance in all 
matters relating to the good of the community is so essential. 

If, however, those who are actually concerned in house proper- 
ties or large employing businesses, whether directly as owners 
or partners, or indirectly as shareholders in some of the property- 
or business-owning companies which in these latter days have been 
8o widely extending their spheres of operation, can be induced to 
take up more generally than is at present the case the same kind of 
work that is attempted by these movements—and, to their credit 
be it recorded, already by a certain number of public-spirited em- 
ployers and landlords—making use of their authority, their influ- 
ence, or their voting powers to ensure that it is properly carried 
out, the results to be obtained cannot fail to be both fruitful and 
far-reaching. There will be no need for any strenuous social 
crusade. The object to be kept in view is the carrying out on a 
larger and more efficient scale that which is being attempted by 
the present movements, with the addition of much that is now 
left in despair to social legislation, but can be put into effect 
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without any such adventitious aid once those who have the power 
as well as the will to deal with it. have taken it in hand. Nor will 
there be any call for heroic self-sacrifice on the part of the intend- 
ing workers. Some self-restraint may be necessary, where they 
have hitherto been accustomed to regard the gratification of every 
passing fancy as of paramount importance in their scheme of life : 
but, extravagances apart, the adoption of any modes of living 
other than those befitting their proper station would be at least 
as likely to incur the contempt as to secure the respect and confi- 
dence of the at present very curiously tempered classes whom it 
must be their aim to influence. What is essential is that they 
shall give their personal attention to those of whom they now too 
often think, if they think of them at all, merely as part of the 
general machinery for providing them with an income : that they 
shall go amongst them and get to know and be known by them 
with a view to gaining a first-hand insight into their lives, their 
needs, their hopes, and their prejudices : that they shall, in short, 
take upon themselves those duties which they have hitherto left, 
or allowed to be left, to be very imperfectly, because mechanically 
and unsympathetically, fulfilled by paid intermediaries : and that 
they shall do all this not in any spirit of compassionate condescen- 
sion, but in that of a genuine desire for a frank and unrestrained 
interchange of views and opinions as the best means towards 
arriving at the sought-for understanding. And the effect on them- 
seives cannot but be beneficial in that, apart from other moral 
advantages, they will aitain to the knowledge that there are more 
ways of thinking and living than their own to be taken into 
account in reckoning up the affairs of the nation : while there can 
be little or no doubt that the lower classes, once they are con- 
vinced of the substantiality of the friendship so proffered them, 
will not be long in abandoning their present habits of aloofness 
and distrust, and in earnestly responding. 


Ill 


The suggestions which have so far been here put forward as 
to the methods whereby the upper and the lower classes can be 
brought into closer and more friendly relations have had reference 
only to the possible utilisation of such material as is at present 
actually in existence. There can be no doubt that if the imme- 
diate participation in the proposed movement of all those who are 
now in any way concerned in the housing or the employment of 
the lower classes could be assured, half the work of the move- 
ment, at least, might be regarded as done: the rest would be 
mainly a matter of development and detail. But unfortunately 
there have here to be reckoned with that inertia and that diffi- 
dence which, often glorified by the name of conservatism, are so 
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commonly found as the accompaniment of long habitude to cer- 
tain rules and methods. It is more than likely that a great many 
of those whom we may seek to influence will tell us that they 
have always found things work quite smoothly enough in the old 
way, and that they see no reason for a change: that they have 
never heard of any complaints worth speaking of from their 
tenants or workpeople, and that it will be wiser to let well alone. 
Or they may say that while they are willing to admit that there is 
something, or a good deal, to be said for the movement, they do 
not like to make themselves conspicuous, or perhaps unpopular, 
amongst their class by being the first to take it up : if it becomes a 
general movement they will join in—and so forth. The proba- 
bility, in short, is that they will want a lead, and one of the first 
cares of the movement must be to furnish them with that lead. 
If this entails, as it seems evident it must in its turn entail, the 
infusion of some new blood into our property-owning and indus- 
trial systems the muvement will, indeed, be really at greater 
advantage. The more of the upper classes who can be enlisted 
into the ranks of those who desire to know and understand, and 
to be known and understood by the lower, the better, obviously, 
the results to be attained. 

And it happens that the means both for securing the new blood 
and for giving the necessary lead in the movement are staring 
us in the face, if we will only avail ourselves of them. Inci- 
dentally, in so doing we shall be helping towards the solution 
of that very problem of demobilisation over which we are at 
present so greatly exercising ourselves, and which, if not properly 
handled, may afford grounds for even further grievances on the 
part of the lower against the upper classes than those at present 
existing. The question of providing for those of our soldiers and 
sailors who are already returning from the War, and will continue 
returning till it has ended, either disabled from resuming their 
former employments, or with no employments to resume, is @ very 
serious one to be tackled. Even if we look at the matter only in 
its most sordid light, we must recognise it as good policy to make 
it clear for the fufure that those who sacrifice themselves in the 
national cause shall not be the losers for it afterwards : while, as 
regards more immediate considerations, common prudence will 
point out to us the danger of allowing a million or two of idle 
and angry men to spread themselves broadcast about the country. 
But apart from any selfish motives of policy or prudence, there 
must be very few of us who do not entertain feelings of intense 
gratitude towards these men, and we are most anxious that some 
opportunity should be given us of showing it. Here again, how- 
ever, our modern tendency to leave everything that is to do to be 
done by ‘ the State’ is already making itself apparent. There is 
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much talk of Soldiers’ Colonies, where those who have suffered in 
our behalf are to be housed and put in the way to earn their 
living: but the schemes in this direction are mainly, if not 
entirely, based on the idea that ‘ the State ’ or the County Coun- 
cils are to carry them out, the presumption of course being that 
the expense is to be defrayed from rates and taxes. We are in 
fact to pay the money—and it may be surmised that, with what- 
ever zest we may be acclaiming these schemes at present, there 
will be a certain amount of grumbling when the time comes for us 
to pay the additional rates and taxes—and somebody else is to do 
the rest. 

It will surely be more satisfactory from every point of view— 
from that of our personal obligation towards those who have been 
fighting for us, and from that of the better effects to be wrought 
both on ourselves and on them through our personal participation 
in these schemes for their benefit—that we should, as the begin- 
ning of our movement, take upon ourselves directly the founding 
and care of these Colonies. If, instead of listening, as it is to be 
feared too many of us will be inclined to do, to the alluring 
but generally fraudulent promises of those who will spring up on 
all sides after the War ready to reinstate our fortunes at one coup ; 
if, instead of allowing ourselves to be victimised in this way, we 
will content ourselves with the moderate but certain return to be 
ensured by the devotion of our savings to the establishment of 
agricultural and industrial settlements, in the first place 
for our returned fighters, and, when we have thus dis- 
charged our greatest debt, for those other war-workers who 
will be in need of a helping hand, not only shall we be in the 
end no losers, but we shall be putting ourselves into a position 
at once to give practical demonstration of the working of the 
movement, and to sow the seeds of that good feeling between the 


classes which it will be our aim in due time to extend throughout 


the nation. 

It may, very reasonably, be objected that the financial obstacles 
to starting the movement in this way will be so great as to render 
it unfeasible. But the financial side of the project can as a 
matter of fact be utilised as a further means for ensuring the 
movement's success. -Apart from the virtues of co-operation as 
offering a solution to most, if not all, of our industrial problems, 
we have examples of what immense and prosperous businesses 
can be evolved out of the application of its principles in the 
Army and Navy Stores, and other similarly conducted insti- 
tutions. If then our movement be given, as one aspect of it, 

the form of a huge landowning and industrial co-operative asso- 
- ciation, to which everyone to be concerned in it, whether of the 
upper or the lower classes, can subscribe, say, anything from @ 
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shilling or half-a-crown upwards, according to his means or 
inclination, receiving a proportionate share in the profits, and an 
equal share in the administration, not only will the financial 
question be satisfactorily disposed of, but the community of 
interest so established will serve as a basis on which to build up 
those ideas of brotherhood and comradeship and of the general 
levelling up of the nation—in contradistinction to the levelling 
down apparently aimed at by the Socialists—which it will be the 
fundamental purpose of the movement to promote. Add to the 
co-operative tie a formal obligation to be entered into by everyone 
joining the movement, binding him to avoid all unnecessary 
extravagance in living, to stand by his fellow-members on all 
occasions, to refrain from thinking, speaking, or listening to evil 
about them, and never to lose an opportunity of doing any of them 
a good turn, and the framework of the movement will be 
complete. 

There will be those no doubt who will at first scoff at this 
proposal as a whimsical combination of the co-operative system 
and freemasonry, as partaking of the nature of ten per cent. 
philanthropy, as being nothing like anything that has ever been 
heard of before. But the probability is that, on second thoughts, 
they will be prepared to admit that it is essentially practical, while 
it does not lack that element of the ideal which is needed to 
temper the harshness of the purely practical. The weakness of 
most of the Government schemes for bettering the conditions 
of the lower classes has been that they have been too severely 
practical : while that of those started by private enterprise has 
been that they have been too greatly dominated by the ideal. It 
is in the happy combination of the practical and the ideal that 
success would seem to lie. 

Lastly, to consider what will not be the least of the difficulties 
to be overcome, the securing for the purposes of the movement of 
the necessary degree of harmony between the various sections into 
which our upper classes themselves are now normally divided by 
political and religious sentiment and jealousy. It is plain that this 
can only be effected by a careful and judicious guidance of public 
epinion. To this end a leader must be found not only possessing 
the force and integrity of character requisite to impress each and 
every type of mind amongst those to be led, but also so wholly 
superior, both in reality and by repute, to the political and religious 
quarrels of the day as to be beyond reach of even the wildest sus- 
picions with regard to his ulterior purposes. To find such it wi!l 
clearly be necessary to look in the highest places. It is respect- 
fully suggested that the ideal leader would be the King : who is 
himself a model employer and landlord : whose domestic life is 
devoid of any ostentation : whose sole consideration in his public 
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capacity is the welfare of the nation as a whole : who both in his 
official and his private capacity stands prominently before us as 
the embodiment of the unity of the nation: and who, though 
bound down and restricted as regards his public conduct by every 
sort of precedent and tradition, would perhaps see reason to decide 
that he would be contravening none of them in accepting the 
presidency of so purely and entirely a national movement as is here 
proposed. Or, if it should be the case that His Majesty’s constitu- 
tional position would debar him from taking so active a part in 
the movement, he might be pleased to become its Patron, deput- 
ing the Prince of Wales to represent him as head of its executive. 


IV 


As has already been intimated, it may, and probably will, be 
found necessary to approach very circumspectly and tentatively 
the task of bettering the relations between those of the upper and 
of the lower classes who have attained to maturity, and with it 
to a fixity in their several habits and prejudices. The first few 
months—perhaps the first few years—will be a very critical period 
of the movement’s existence, but with patience and perseverance 
on the part of its promoters it will win its way through, and be 
in smooth water at least for some time to come. Even then, how- 
ever, it will behove us to provide for its future. It will be no use 
making the movement a success in one generation if it is to lose 
its energy, and with it its utility, in the next. And it will be a 
kindness to those who are to come after us if we so prepare them 
for the work now, that when their time arrives to take it up they 
will find it easier than we shall perhaps ourselves have found it. 

It is suggested, therefore, that by way of complement to the 
main movement a subsidiary movement shall be started whose 
object shall be to promote such wholesome intercourse of the 
respective younger generations as shali check their tendencies to 
social estrangement at the outset. The means for this already 
largely exists, and only requires to be put to its proper use. Almost 
every one of our public schools has its Mission in one or other of 
the great towns, supported by the contributions of the boys them- 
selves, and, in theory, supposed to afford them opportunities of 
self-denial and helpfulness towards others. As a matter of fact, 
however, the boys’ interest in them, in the majority of cases, 
begins and ends with the payment of the termina! subscription : 
if indeed that itself is not charged, as it very often is, in the tutor’s 
bill. The personal connexion between the schools and their Mis- 
sions has, until quite lately, been practically non-existent. And 
even the movement which has been started within the last few 
vears for the encouragement of those who have just left or are 
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just leaving the public schools to personal service amongst the 
lower classes, particularly with reference to the Missions, though 
an attempt in the right direction, does not go fur enough for the 
purpose now in view. Incidentally it may be regarded as some- 
what questionable whether it has really proved successful even so 
far as it is intended to go. The public-school youth of nineteen or 
thereabouts and his contemporary of the lower classes, if they . 
meet for the first time at that age, cannot at present meet on equal 
terms. They have arrived at that point in their lives by entirely 
different routes, trained on entirely different systems, and accord- 
ing to largely differing standards of conduct. The average, who 
is usually also the most healthy-minded, public-school youth, 
feels as a rule a certain diffidence about intruding himself on 
people of whose manner of life he knows, or thinks he knows, as 
little as, or maybe less than, he does of that of some or other 
foreign nation ; while the average lower-class boy will, in his turn, 
be, in the majority of cases, severely on the defensive. They both 
start, in fact, with such preconceived notions as regards their 
incompatibility the one towards the other as, while allowing them 
to get on terms of outward civility, will militate seriously against 
the establishment of any real bond of cordiality, still less of any 
intimate friendship between them. Nor, again, is the average 
public-school youth, with his set ideals, even though he may be 
blessed with sufficient patience to enable him to bear with frequent 
lapses from them, likely to succeed in gaining anything more from 
the younger boys over whom he may be put in charge than the 
deference due to a teacher, a respectful deference, no doubt, while 
it lasts, but not to endure after the lower-class boy has emerged 
from the state of pupilage. There is some reason to fear, therefore, 
that now the first enthusiasm evoked by the movement in ques- 
tion has worn itself out, it will on inquiry be found that the average 
public-school youth, to catch whom it has been chiefly instituted, 
had, with possibly a few really valuable exceptions, dropped out 
of the running before the beginning of the War, leaving the work 
to be carried on as before mainly by recruits to and of the same 
type as that small and select band who, inwardly conscious of 
their own superiority even to their own fellows, and fully con- 
vinced that the world had been waiting for them to come and set 
it right, were already, for better or for worse, exercising their 
talents for reform on the lower classes. 

But if a junior branch of the movement is established, and 
under its influence the public-school boy and the Mission boy are 
given the opportunity of making one another’s acquaintance while 
both of them still are boys, unhampered by any set ideals or preju- 
dices, the difficulty which now exists of establishing a durable 
working concord between them when they are older will be at least 
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minimised, if it is not entirely removed. There will be no need 
for any violent revolutionising of our present social, as applied to 
our educational, system to bring this about. It is not contem- 
plated, for instance, that there should be any interchange of pupils 
between the public and the public elementary schools. But the 
desired end can be well, easily, and even orthodoxly attained 
through the agency of the playing-fields. We have in our national 
games—qué national as distinct from professional—an asset which 
no other nation possesses, in connexion with which, apart from 
their value as inculcating discipline, manliness, patience, endir- 
ance, fairness, and a host of other most necessary good qualities, 
one of-our most common boasts has been, certainly until of late 
years, their levelling tendency. As a beginning, therefore, at 
least, the boys of the public schools and the boys of the Missions 
can be brought into contact through the medium of these games. 
Something in this direction has already been done, but only 
experimentally and sporadically. If it is made a regular practice 
for teams from the public schools or their constituent houses to 
meet corresponding teams, age to age, from the Missions, on the 
cricket or football field or on the river, in turn at the school and 
at the Mission, unhampered by any masters’ or managers’ superin- 
tendence, and with one of the old-time dinners or teas to follow 
at which there would be none of the modern separation of the 
upper-class sheep from the lower-class goats, the ice will soon be 
broken, and the way opened to the many further developments of 
the movement which will naturally suggest themselves. As a 
result the mutual shyness with which the mutual estrangement 
so often begins will be got rid of, the friendly friction which will 
be set up will rub off those rough edges which now hinder the 
intimate contact of the classes, the boys will discover that, not- 
withstanding their differences in position and fortune, they really 
have a great deal in common, and when the time comes for them 
to enter on the several duties of their after life they will do so 
with that better and more workable appreciation each of the other’s 
merits, humours, weaknesses, and limitations, which unfortu- 
nately seems to be so generally lacking in them at the present 
time. 

There will be no need here, even if time and space allowed, to 
dwell at any length on the many personal advantages to be gained 
on both sides from this intermingling of the rising generations of 
the two classes. It will be sufficient to point out that the lower- 
class children, for their part, will be enabled to acquire, first-hand, 
that ‘ public-school spirit’ which their friends have so long, and 
it is to be feared in most cases so vainly, been endeavouring to 
instil into them, and with it a great many very excellent qualities 
in which they are at present lamentably deficient, and the posses- 
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sion of which will be most valuable both to themselves and to the 
nation. On the other hand, the public-school boys, on whom, in 
spite of the radical and democratic tendencies of the time, the 
nation has still to depend very largely for its supply of rulers and 
leaders, will have the opportunity of studying the changes during 
the last generation or so in the character of those whom they will 
be called upon to rule or lead, changes of which the public schools, 
with all their virtues as training-grounds, do not seem to have 
taken quite sufficient account. And, further, if there is anything 
in the rumours that the public schools themselves are beginning 
to be leavened with the money and pleasure loving spirit which 
is working so much evil in the outside world, the object-lesson 
which will be afforded the boys by direct contact with their 
Missions cannot but act upon them for their good. 

The movement, once started, could easily be extended to those 
public schools which have as yet no Missions of their own, and in 
time, and on a smaller scale, even to private schools, so as to 
bring about the desired contact of the classes at as early an age 
as possible. And, with the public-school system being so gener- 
ally adopted in connexion with girls’ education as it now is, there 
is really no reason why the movement should not be extended to 
affect both sexes alike. 

V 


To put, therefore, the suggestions which have here been made 
more or less roughly into shape. The lines on which the proposed 
movement could most fitly be run would seem to be something 
as follows : 

Constitution 

An Association to be established, to be known as the League of Brother- 
hood (or Comradeship), or by some similarly appropriate designation. 

His Majesty the King to be asked to act as President (or, in the event 
of his inability under the Constitution to take so active a part in the 
movement, to be its Patron, and to nominate as head of its executive the 
Prince of Wales, or some other leading member of the Royal Family). 

The Association to be non-political and non-sectarian, and its Mem- 
bership to be open to all classes of all ages and of both sexes. 

The Association to be financed on the Co-operative system, with an 
unlimited capital fund to be raised by subscriptions of from 1s. upwards. 

All subscribers to have votes and privileges alike, to be entitled to 
dividends (in proportion to their subscription) alike, and to be eligible for 
office in the Association alike. 

The dividend on the Association’s working not to exceed 5 per cent. 
Any surplus profits after paying such dividend to be employed towards 
the advancement of the Association’s objects. 

Objects 

To effect the unity of the nation by healing the breaches and promoting 
a better understanding and friendship between the upper and the lower 
classes, 
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Methods 


The acquirement by the Association of house property wherever possible, 
to be improved as necessary, and leased to Members at fair rents (or 
perhaps sold to them on the Building Society principle). 

The acquirement of suitable land to be laid out on decent residential 
principles, and let or sold in plots to Members in the same way as the 
above. 

The purchase by the Association of existing, or the establishment of new 
industrial undertakings, to be worked for the common profit and with a 
view to the physical and social welfare of all Members having part in 
them. 

The establishment of clubs, recreation-rooms, gymnasia, and play- 
grounds in connexion with both the residential and industrial enterprises 
of the Association, for the common use of all Members. 

The establishment of libraries, classes, and places of technical instruc- 
tion in connexion with the above. 

The institution of credit and savings banks, and of a system of mutual 
insurance and help against losses, old age, and illness for the benefit of 
Members. 

The enlistment into the movement of all those who are already con 
cerned, either directly or indirectly, in the housing or employment of the 
working classes, with a view to the inclusion in its scope of the properties 
or industrial establishments in which they are interested. 

The encouragement of friendly intercourse between the upper and the 
lower classes in their work, their recreations, and their daily life generally 
through their community of interest in the undertakings of the Association. 

The utilisation and better development of the existing Settlements and 
Missions for the purposes of the movement. The atilisation of the various 
School Missions as a means for bringing the younger generations of the 
respective classes into closer touch. 

N.B.—It is suggested that, as a commencement of the movement, its 
principles and methods should in the first instance be applied to the 
foundation of Colonies and Industria] Settlements for the benefit of those 
of our soldiers who are returning disabled or without definite prospect of 
employment: from the War. 


Members’ Undertaking 


It is suggested that all joining the movement should be required to 
bind themselves by a formal obligation :— 

That they will avoid all extravagance and ostentation in living, con- 
tenting themselves with such comforts, pleasures, and conveniences as 
reasonably pertain to their particular stations in life. 

That they will not content themselvés with taking a bare part in the 
general scheme, but will avail themselves of every opportunity presenting 
itself to help or do kindnesses to their fellow members. That they will 
make it a rule to do at least one kindness a day. 

That they will allow no difference of opinion in religion or politics to 
stand between themselves and their fellow members, but will always look 
for the best in everyone, and endeavour to realise that there are two sides 
to every question. 

That they will scrupulously abstain from trying to reap any personal 
advantage beyond their legitimate share from their Membership of the 
Association. 

That they will do their utmost to recruit new Members for the Associa- 
tion wherever and whenever the opportunity for so doing may occur. 
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It is not claimed that the carrying out of these suggestions 
will at once solve the whole of our present national and social 
problems, but it will go a great way towards doing so, if alone 
in that it will tend to unite what are now too often conflicting 
parties to work together for the common welfare. Further, it 
will put the nation on a better footing to face whatever may be 
demanded of v3 in the future. 

We have committed ourselves, for better or for worse, to a 
democratic form of government. The lower classes, because of 
their preponderating numbers, have become our rulers, in fact if 
not yet in name, and it must be our care to show them how to use 
the power to which they have thus attained for the country’s 
good. At present they are prone to be swayed by impulse, mainly 
in the direction of the advantage to themselves, real or supposed, 
of the moment. They lack the sense of foresight and of propor- 
tion. Allof which faults can be amended, all of which deficiencies 
can be remedied in them by a closer contact with an upper class 
which, already in great measure trained to the necessary qualities 
by education, or hereditary experience, or both, shall have aroused 
itself once again to take up those responsibilities which, notwith- 
standing all the changes in our political and social conditions, it 
will find still clearly appertaining to it. With the free interchange 
of ideas between the classes, with the expansion of men’s thoughts 
beyond the petty limitations of their own lives, the revival of 
independence of opinion, we may look confidently for the delivery 
of the nation from the thrall of the caucus, the political adventurer 
and the demagogue, and the ousting of our present debased 
system of party government, with all its noxious ramifications, in 
favour of one which can truly be termed representative of a once 
more free people. 

Something has already been said about the evils of ill-con- 
sidered social legislation. Social legislation is no doubt, in 
certain circumstances and in particular cases, desirable and even 
necessary, but it must be of the kind which is arrived at by the 
common consent and in the light of the common experience of 
the wisest of the nation, and not of the kind which is dictated 
by or panders, as a means of vote-catching, to the hatred or 
jealousy of one half of the nation towards the other. With the 
restoration of the friendly relations between the upper and the 
lower classes social legislation can be brought back to the right 
lines and kept within the proper limits, leaving such matters as, 
being without its province, have of recent times been vainly 
attempted to be dealt with by its means, to be settled voluntarily 
and peaceably, and therefore satisfactorily, between those 
immediately concerned with them. 

Such supplemental benefits as are likely to accrue to the nation 
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through the working of the scheme as here outlined, in the 
way of checking excessive emigration, the better distribution of 
the population throughout the land—and with it the virtual 
restoration of that old backbone of the nation, the yeoman class— 
the improvement of our agricultural conditions, both on the 
smaller and larger scales, the promotion of new and revival of old 
and lost home industries, again on both scales, and the like, will 
at once jump to the mind’s eye of the sympathetic reader. It is 
hoped, however, that enough has already been said to commend 
the proposed movement to all thoughtful and earnest lovers of 
their country. 












G. NuGent BANKEsS. 


The Editor of Tue NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
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